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Weinténded to give the Reform Debate in a somewhat different form, but we did 
not anticipate that it would have exceeded two or three days at the most, 
The excessive length has compelled us, towards the close, to cut down not 
so much what was least valuable, as what was last. We shall, wehope, have 
leisure and space next week to balance arguments rather than merely to narrate 
them—unless the debate run through next week also, which is not impossible. 
And we shall attend to interests that have in this Number been postponed. 








———— 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tux Great Measure has at length been laid before the public. 
It fully justifies the anticipations of the warmest friends of Reform, 
and has filled with confusion and dismay the whole of its enemies. 
By the plan of Ministers, as it was well explained on Tuesday by 
Lord Jonn Russet, the following important changes will be 
effected in the constitution of the House of Commons. 

All boroughs which contain less than 2000 inhabitants are to be dis- 
franchised ; this change condemns 60 boroughs and 119 members. 

All boroughs which contain more than 2000, and less than 4000 inha- 
bitants, are in future to return but one member; this will reduce 47 
boroughs and 47 members. 

Weymouth will in future return two instead of four members, 

Seven towns are added to the representation, each to return two 
members. 

Twenty others will each return one member. 

The metropolis will in future return eight additional members. 

To 27 counties are added two members each. 

The Isle of Wight will return one county member. 

One member is added to the representation of Wales, 

Five members are added to Scotland. 

Three members are added to Ireland. 

All persons residing in representative towns, and occupying a house of 
the value of }0l. per annum, will have a right to a-vote at elections for 
members of towns, 

Persons having a right to vote under the present laws will retain it for 
life. Non-residence, however, is an absolute disqualification in every 
case, 

In the counties, all persons having a right to vote at present, will re- 
tain that right. 

All persons possessing copyhold, or in Scotland holding the dominium 
utile of land to the amount of 10/. per annum,—and all persons renting 

roperty on leases of nineteen years in Scotland, and of twenty-one years 
in the rest of the empire, of the annual rent of 50/. or more—will be enti- 
tled to vote in county elections. Polls in towns to finish in two, in coun- 
ties in three days. 

The addition to the number of electors will be about 500,000 in Eng- 
land; the constituency of Scotland is estimated at 60,000. 


Such are the grand outlines of the greatest, wisest, and best 
‘measure ever submitted to Parliament. The details of the changes 
in England will be best understood by the subjoined tables. The 
following exhibits the names and population (where they have any) 
of the condemned boroughs. The numbers are taken from the 
Population Returns of 1821, 


" Aldboroygh (York) ...+...... 484 
~ Aldborongh (Suffolk) .. 


Malmesbury . 

Midhuret .........00 
Milborne Port...) ...0+5 seve 
Minehead... ......secccsecces 
Newport (Cornwall) . ...+... 
Newton (Lancashire) .. ...+ 
Newton (Isle of Wight) ...... 


Bishop’s Castle ...... 
Bletchingly .. ++ esecseesece 





Boroughbridge .... 2s sseeees 
Bossiney ...++-+ 
Brackley ....0+ sesee ese cecess 
Bramber .....0+0 sesseecssees 
Buckingham ...+0 esssseeers 
Callington ...0+saseeese cores 
Camelford....scesssseses ove 
Castle Rising... .+.ecessecece 
Corfe Castle .. sess creeseseees 
Dunwich ° 


seer eereresae 


Heytesbury.... 

Higham Ferrers .... -eése..+0 
Hindon ....c+ccvsee sevccses 
Tichester ...csseeses eoocece 
Looe (East)... os essssess ove 
Looe (West) oo 0+ crecceceses 
Lostwithiel .0+.ss0+ seeceree 
Ludgershall .....e0.sse0 es0e 


® The boroughs of Old Sarum, Beeralston, St. Mi 


Okehampton 2... 0.2. cccccn cs 
Orford 0.5 0000022000 cee veece 
Petershheld..sicccrcoccesesece L 
PLYMPton ve oose cccccvcccevas 
Queenborough .. .....eesse- 
GIRONG 5 sh 560 oc 0 cee ccecnce 


St. Michael’s (Cornwall) 
Saltash..... 
Sarum (Old) . erate 
ord os... ocerhene eeeecee 
Steyming ....cesccovccccvccce 
Stockbridge ..,.0.s000 essere 
SREONUIINS Acc00 000d 00 cccese cos J 


1701 





e 564 


ichael’ 
other parishes” They are not Gatingulshed in the Population Betas, (** &f Wiehth are included in 





The reduced boroughs are these, 


Amersham ... - 2612 
Arundel .cccsscccccccccvccsee Ql 
ASHDDUTION, oo. ceeeeees veer e D403 
Bewdley.......+. + 3725 
Bodmin ..cccccsccvceccvsces 
Bridport ......... 
Chippenham .....-eeeseeeees 
Clitheroe ....e.eeeees eecccee 
Cockermouth... ....ss.eeeeees 
Dorchester ...... ee 

Downton 

Droitwich .. 

Evesham, 

Grimsby.. 

Grinstead (Eas 

Guildford ... ..0...46 PITTTTTY é 
Heleton....... oe cecce cocees 267 
Honiton....... ecoses On 
Huntingdon . © 1. ccsccse sores 
Hythe 
Launceston.......+. 
Leominster...e.esseveees 
Liskeard ... c.cceccoscccceees 
Lyme Regis...cececsseveecs 


Lymington.... covseee S164 
Maldon . 3198 
Marlborough esosseeee we eeee BOE 
Marlow oeccee ccccccvceces «. 2532 
Morpeth ...ccercccccse coccee S41 
Northallerton........++. evcee 2626 
Penryn ..... 0050s 0000 006 - 2933 
Richmond ... 

Ryn .ccovcedcescecsccesiccce 

St. Germains .. 

St. Ives..... 

Sandwich . 

Sudbury .... 

Shaftesbury .ceccsscce o cece 
Tamworth....ccecee 

Thetford ...ceesee oe 


re 


eee ereeeee 


2533 
TOCMOSS. cccccccccssecsccccaes 3123 
THUG os deccvses ocvcccdoesees 712 
Wallingford ......0e.ee0. o-e 2093 
WestOury ocecvcecceccecccces 2117 
WiltOn . . cccreccsccccccccces MOOS 
2 Wycombe... -» 2864 
2269 Weymouth 
The added towns, which will in future return two members each, 
are 


Manchester. ...,..+++++108,016 
Salford.. oe 25,772 


eae eeees 


eeeereeee 2 
eaee 


See eeeeeeetns 


Wolverhampton ....... 36,838* 
Bilston. ...cecscceces. + 12,003 
Sedgeley ..cesscsesecee 17,195 


Sheffield ..ccccrcoscceees 
Sunderland ......... ° 
Bishop Wearmouth . 
Monk Wearmouth ..... 


cccccsccees 183,788 
Birmingham.....+.+-.. 85,416 


66,036 
Ashton ...ccccccccssers 19,189 ; 5 


62,105 
104,605 
Leedss. c..cc5e8 eee 

Deptford... ..ccscsesees 

Greenwich . 


‘4 vice 
Woolwich....... * There is some error in the lists here, but we 
have not the means of correcting it. 


56,582 


The added towns, which will in future return one member, are 
Brighton. ........ 24,429 | Whitehaven ...........++12,438 4 
Blackburn ....sccccescceeesess 53,350 | Workington... ....ceeseee 7y1RB 
Wolverhampton........... 36,838 | Harrington..secoseesseee 1,845 
Macclesfield...... 17,746 
South Shields 
Westoe.+.... 

16,503 
16,698 
24,220 
92,850 
11,767 
17,417 
50,197 
44,957 


London Districts to return two each, 


Tower Hamlets....cceseeese+ee 283,000 
HOIDOrn .osscccssesesccecseses 218,000 


Warrington. ...sscceseess 
Huddersfield,.. 

TRAMEOE, .5.005s000 coveceees 
Gateshead... ccccccceveccsecce 
Benda. .ccossccsceocsocessosecs 
Bolton... 

DOCKAOLE. oo secevvccgesoce vee 


Cheltenham. ..cccccoccccccccss 
Bradford (Wilts)........... 
Frome.. 


eeee 


eee 


Kidderminster 


eee cerns wee 





162,000 


«++ 128,000 


PUmsbary, «0.000 000 ccveccce sees 
Lambeth... ..ssses. . 


The counties, which will in future return four instead of two 
members—except Yorkshire, which will return six—are 


Chester 270,093 Nottingham .........++0.+ 186,873 
CORRAL «0. ccccess en 257 ,447 Shropshire ......e-e+ee.e. 204,153 
Cumberland ........ 156,124 Somersetshire ....... eevee 355,314 
Derby ...... 213,333 Southampton .......e++++. 283,298 
Devon .oceccccescccccscecse 439,040 Stafford .... ++ 341,040 
DUrham «cccccscscccccccce Wis4o Suffollc ....cccccccscccccees 2 
289,424 SOME occs sean 
335,843 SUBSET oo vcccescccccvccess 
424,014 Warwickshire ... 
Wiltshire 


se eeereeereces 
teens 
seeeee 
eeeeeeee 


secon 


ee eer eree Pe eeeeereee 


Gloucester ...cccccscecece 
MGM oe sdcds cvccccncccces coccccces & 
cardi 


Lancaster ..esesecsee es 
Leicester ... 
Yorkshire, East Riding ... 

Northampton ... 8 ” » North Riding .. 

Northumberland .. * » oy» West Riding... 799,357 

Norfolk .. c+ csceccccesess d44,043 Isle of Wight .....seeeee0+6 31,616 

In Wales, Swansea and some towns in its neighbourhood are erected 
into an elective district. 

In Scotland, Edinburgh will, in future, return two members, Glasgow 
two; and Aberdeen, Paisley, Dundee, Greenock, Leith (including Por- 
tobello and Musselburgh), will return one member ; Dumbarton will be 
joined to Bute, and Peebles to Selkirk, in addition to the conjunctions al- 
ready existing, and Peterhead will come instead of Aberdeen. The An- 
struther district of boroughs will be disfranchised. The voting will take 
place in the head town of each district, without delegation. The bill will 
disfranchise all the present burgh voters, exceptJsuch as may have the 
ace qualification, Ofcourse, the municipal go vernment is not affected 

y it. 

The alterations in Ireland are one member added to Belfast, one to 
Waterford, and one to Limerick. 

The result of the whole changes will be a diminution of 71 members 
in England. The House now consists of 658 members; it will in future 
consist of 596, & 


The first striking feature of the Ministerial plan, is the attempf, 
for the first time since the foundation of the monarchy, to connect 
the Parliament in strict and intimate union with the great mass of 
the intelligence and property of the kingdom,—to give stability to 
the constitution, not by a mere widening of the bases on which it 
rests, but by substituting for the rotten and unequal _ by 
which it has hitherto been propped rather than supported, the good 
sound heart of oak of Old England—the man of sense and sub- 
stance, from the decent, thrifty shopkeeper, up to the rehant 
and landowner of a hundred thoussod ayear. It is@ plan whic 
maust succeed. { ye 


183,382 





nee - i ee 
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The second striking feature of the plan is its simplicity, Instead 
of the thousand confused, unintelligible, often unknown, always 
undetermined franchises at present existing, it offers an aly in- 
telligible test for the votersin towns and in counties respectively all 
over the kingdom. The consequence will be, the reduction of ex- 
pense, the abolition of vexatious and harassing disputes, the re- 
moval of riots, drunkenness, and tumults, the introducing into 
the election of a member of the Legislature all that deceney and 
deliberation which are so fitting in an act of so high importance. 

The interest which the measure has excited it is needless to com- 
ment on, for which of the whole number of our readers does pot 
feel its intensity ? On the House it seemed to burst like a thunder- 
clap. So well had Ministers kept their secret, that up to six 
o'clock on Tuesday—up even to the moment when Lord Joun 
Russeux having ended his exordium, actually announced the de- 
tails of the measure, there did not appear to be a single soul that 
anticipated what these details were to be. 

The House of Commons was crammed—so much so, that the 
members could not find sitting-room. The Speaker declared 
he had never witnessed such an attendance. We need not de- 
scribe the gallery: the passages were crowded with anxious ex- 
pectants—barriers even were found necessary to protect the mem- 
bers from the pressure of the crowd in passing into the House. 

The speech of Lord Jonn Russext was distinguished for its 
plainness, simplicity, and for the absence of every thing like an 
attempt at mere effect. The motion which he made, and which 
the House has been occupied in discussing for four nights, and 
will perhaps discuss for other four, was—‘ For leave to bring in a 
bill to amend the state of the representation in England and 
Wales.” The representation of Scotland, and that of Ireland, will 
form the subject of two separate bills. | 

It is unnecessary to allude to the various speakers. We have 
thought it our duty to assign to them a space in our columns 
which nothing buf the immense importance of the subject could 
have justified. Arguments against the bill are not very new, nor 
will they prove very convincing. There is little fear that a cause 
which is opposed by no stronger weapons than the popularity 
of Sir Ropert Pre, the modesty of Mr. Croker, the learning of 
Sir Roperr Harry Ineuis, the discrimination of Sir CHARLES 
Weruere.t, and the gentility of Mr. Horace Twiss, should 
seriously suffer in the eyes of men of sense, honour, or honesty. 
It was hinted to Earl Grey the other day, by a milk-and-water 
politician, that the bill would not pass. ‘* What!” said the vete- 
ran, “not pass? A bill which is approved of by the King, 
which is recommended by the Government, which is accepted 
by the People of England!—It must, and it shall pass.” 


Lord Jonun Russert said, he rose with ‘feelings of the deepest anx- 
fety to bring forward a measure as unparalleled in importance as in 
difficulties. The measure was not individually his, but that of the Go. 
vernment in whose name he appeared—the deliberate measure of the 
whole Cabinet—the redemption of the solenin pledge they had given to 
their Sovereign, to Parliament, and to their country. The interest that 
attached to the subject was. shown by the erowded audience assembled 
there, but still more by the deep interest felt by millions out of the 
House, who looked with anxiety, with hope, and expectation to the re- 
sult of that day’s debate. His Lordship attributed the authorship of the 
measuré to Earl Grey; and then proceeded to observe upon a cavil which 
had been raised upon an expression of the noble Earl—* that he would 
endeavour to frame such a measure as would satisfy the public mind, 
without endangering the settled institutions of the country.” Some 
persons had said that the rotten boroughs were part of the settled insti- 
tutions of the country; but the noble Earl did not mean to include them 
in the above expression. ‘ But can you,” said this party, ‘* pretend to 
satisfy the public. mind without shaking the settled institutions of the 
country ?’”’ His Lordship thought that the danger was involved rather 
in not attempting to satisfy the public mind. These institutions rested 
upon the confidence and love of Englishmen. ‘The Government desired 
not to comply with extravagant demands, but. to bring forward a mea- 
sure which every reasonable man would wish to become a law. The Go- 
vernment wished te place itself between two hostile parties—those who 
assert that no reform is necessary, and those who declare that one par- 
ticular reform only will satisfy the people. They placed themselves be- 
tween the abuses they wished to amend and the convulsion they hoped 

0 avert. 

His Lordship then proceeded to state the case of the Reformers. 

The ancient constitution of our country declares, that no man shall be taxed for 
the support of the state, who has not by himself or his representative consented to 
the imposition of the tax, The well-known statute de tallagio non concedendo re- 
peated the same language. It included all the freemen of the land; and provided 
that each county should send to the Commons of the realm two knights, each city 
two burgesses, and each borough two members. Thus, about a hundred places 
sent representatives, and some thirty or forty others occasionally enjoyed the privi- 
lege; but it was discontinued or revived as they rose or fell in the scale of import- 
ance. At that early period the House of Commons did represent the people of 
England. The House of Commons does not now represent the people of England. 
(Noise.) Therefore, if we look to the‘question of right, the Reformers have right in 
their favour. i 

His Lordship declared it impossible to preserve the House of Coms 
mons in its present state. 


Suppose a foreigner were told that in this most wealthy, most civilized, most free 
xountry, the guardians of her rights were chosen every six years, would he not be 
curious to hear in what way this great and wise nation selected its repr atives? 
Would he not be astonished to learn, that a green mound, or thata park without 
the vestige of a dwelling, sent two bers to Parli t Still more would he 
be astonished if carried into the North, he should see large, flourishing towns, full 
‘of trade and activity, vast magazines of wealth and’ mauufactures, and were told that 
those placessent no members.to Parliament. Would he not be astonished to wit- 
mess ina popular election (as at Liverpool) the most barefaced scenes of bribery 
and corruption? Would he not be surprised, that representatives so chosen could 

rform functions of a legislature? “I sdy, thea, if we appeal to reason, the 

formers have reason on their side. Our opponents may say, ‘‘ We agree that in 








point of right the House of Commons does not represent the people, and in point of 
eason nothing can be more absurd; but Government is a matter of practice and 
worldly wisdom, and as long as the House of Commons enjoys the respect of the 


long as the people did not answer the appeals of the friends of reform, I felt that it 
was.not to be resisted. But,tiow the whole people call loudly for reform. (Noises.) 
The confidence of the people in this House exists no longer. (Noises.) I will say, 
it would be easier to transfer the flourishing manufacture of Leeds and Manchester 
to Gatton and Old Sarum, than to reestablish confidence and sympathy between the 
House-and those whom it calls its constituents. Therefore, I say, if this question 
be one of right, right is in favour of reform; if it be a question of reason, reason is 
in favour of reform ; if it be a question of policy and expediency, policy and expe- 
diency are in favour of reform. (Loud cheers.) 


The Ministers thought, continued his Lordship, that it would not be 
sufficient to propose a measure which should merely lop off some ex« 
crescences, or cure some notorious defects, but would still leave the 
battle to be fought hereafter; that no half-measures would be sufficient 
—no trifling, no paltering with reform, could give stability to the 
Crown, strength to the Parliament, or satisfaction to the country. 
(Much cheering.) The people complained of the nomination of mem- 
bers by individuals, of the elections by close corporations, and of the 
expenses of elections. The nomination by individuals might be effected 
in one of two ways—either over a place containing scarcely any inhabi- 
tants, and with a very extensive right of election, or over a place of 
wide extent and numerous population, but where the franchise is con- 
fined to very few residents. Gatton was an example of the first, Bath 
of the second. A remedy had been applied to both. In boroughs, 
where the inhabitants were few, and the franchise extensive, it would 
bea mere farce to take away the right from the persons and give it to 
the borough. The only remedy was to disfranchise the borough. He 
was aware that this was a bold and decisive measure, and that on all 
ordinary occasions rights of this kind ought to be respected—for no 
small consideration should they be touched. Lord John proceeded to 
quote the precedent of the disfranchisement of the forty-shilling free- 
holders of Ireland, when the Catholic Emancipation Bill passed. 

That bill was accompanied by another measure—the disfranchisement of 200,000 
freeholders—who had broken no law, corrupted no right, but exercised their privi- 
lege, ignorantly perhaps, but independently, and according to the best light they 
could obtain from their consciences. ‘“ Now if I am about to quote the words of 
the right honourable gentleman (Sir Robert Peel), it is not because he was bound to 
be consistent. (Cheers and laughter.) On great occasions of this kind, men must 
act as the interests of the country demand. But I beg the House to recollect, that 
he steod here asthe servant of the Crown—representing the Ministers who have 
gone out of office—and declaring in their name, the principles which ought to bind 
Parliament in the decision of a great question at an important crisis. He told us 
that on fit occasionsthe House was bound to step beyond its ordinary rules—that it 
did so on the discussion of the Union, the Septennial Acts, and some others. Shall 
we say that this principle is to be maintained when the poor peasantry of Ireland is 
coucerned, but not so when it touches the great and the wealthy? Shall we at 
once deprive the freeholder of Ireland of the right which he merely exercised as 
the constitution gave to him, and be afraid to touch the right of the noble proprietor 
of Gatton, who returns two members to Parliament, although he derived no such 
power from the constitution? Shalla strictly constitutional right be abolished be- 
cause the convenience, the necessity of the country demands it, and that a right, 
which is a mere usurpation, with no sanction of law, and supported only by usage, 
shall be respected and untouched, though the public interest requires, and the pub- 
lic voice demands its abolition? Shall we make this glaring distinction between 
rich and poor, high and low—disfranchise the peasant, and prop the falling fortunes 
of the peer?” (Hear, hear!) 


His Lordship said, it had been a point of great difficulty to decide to 
whom the franchise should be extended. In ancient times, every in- 
habitant householder resident in a borough was competent to vote for 
members of Parliament. This arrangement excluding villeins and 
strangers, the right belonged to particular persons in every town, who 
were persons of property; they in fact paid the subsidies and taxes. 
In some towns every person possessing a house was admitted to partici- 
pate in the privileges formerly possessed by burgesses ; in others, bur- 
gesses became a select body, more or less exclusive of the inhabitants. 
These differences led to the complicated questions of right, which the 
House was every week called upon to decide—questions most vexatious 
and difficult, and at the same time most useless. Originally, these ques- 
tions were decided by the prevalence of one party or the other; they 
were now determined fairly, but still the determinations were founded 
upon the iniquity of the parties. His Lordship contended, that the 
House ought to get rid of these complicated and vexatious questions, and 
give the right of voting to the real property and real respectability of the 
cities and towns. 

In speaking of the 168 vacancies to be created by the disfranchisement 
of the boroughs, Lord John Russell said, that the Government thought 
it inexpedient to fill up the whole of them. The number of members at 
present was inconveniently large. (Cheers and laughter.) No gentle- 
man who had been a member of the House before the Union with Ire- 
land would deny that the facility of getting through business had been 
since greatly diminished. 

“« Besides,” said his Lordship, ‘¢ when Parliament is reformed, so many members 
will not enter Parliament merely for the sake of the name, and as a matter of style 
and fashion. (Murmurs.) Somemembers spend their money in foreign countries, 
and never attend the House at all. At the end of a Parliament, there are generally 
found some instances of individuals who have been elected, but have never appeared 
at the table of the House even to take the oaths. But when constituents watch 
the actions and the votes of their members, their attendance will be more regular. 

His Lordship then gave the details of the measure, which we have 
already stated. Speaking of the increase in the constituency of the 
empire consequent on the bill, Lord John said— 

He calculated that the number which would be added to the constituency would 
certainly be half a million of people, and of people, too, who would be connected 
with the property of the country, having themselves a valuable stake in the coun- 
try, deeply interested in preserving and promoting its interests, and upon whom 
they could depend in any future struggle which the country might have to sustain 
to support that House—to support Parliament, and to support the Throne, in 
bringing that struggle to a successful termination. (Loud and repeated cheers.) He 
thought that such a measure was calculated to give the greatest possible incitement 
to industry and good conduct throughout the great body of the electors in the 
United Kingdom. When a man found that he was rated for a certain amount, and 
that that rate gave to him the privilege of voting for arepresentative in Parliament, 
it would be evidently both prudent and politic on his part to preserve his character 
unimpaired gst his neighbours, and in the face of the country. He was of 
opinion that when they added such a large constituency to the country, they pro- 
vided both for its moral and politicalimprovement. ; 

Two questions the bill left untouched—the duration of Parliament, 
and the vote. by ballot. Wath respect to-the first, granting the diffi- 
culty to'be no mean one of fixing what period should’be long enough 
to enable members to be fully acquainted with the duties they had to 
perform, and.at the same time not so long as to remove them from the 
salutary: control of their constituents, his Lordship yet thought it could 
be best’ settled by a future and separate enactment. With respect to 
the vote by ballot, he admitted that few questions came backed by 
stronger and more convincing arguments 3 at the same time, he could 








People, it would be unwise to change,” This argument has much weight; and as 


not say they had convinced him, The ballot went to establish a system 
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of irresponsibility ; and he was not friendly to the existence in the con- 
stitution of any bedy, electors or others, who should be wholly irre- 
sponsible for the manner in which they exercised their political privileges. 

The objection usually urged against such a measure as he then brought 
forward, was, thatit went to alter what had been rendered venerable 
by time: but he must contend, that they would pay a much higher 
compliment to the wisdom of our ancestors, by removing than by per- 
petuating the abuses which vitiated the system of which they were in 
their wisdom the founders. Thus it had been said, that if close boroughs 
were disfranchised, men of talents only might not be able to find their 
way into the House of Commons; and examples were brought forward 
of many men of talents who had commenced their Parliamentary career 
as representatives of close boroughs. Lord John ridiculed the notion 
that under a popular system of election talent and probity would not 
have more weight than under a restricted system. It was said that a 
House of Commons, chosen as he would have it chosen, would be wholly 
democratical—that such a plan would be fatal to the aristocracy of the 
country— 

He utterly denied that his plan conld have any such effect. _ Wherever the aris- 
tocracy resided, receiving large incomes, performing important duties, relieving the 
poor by charity, and evincing private worth and public virtues in their attention to 
the neighbourhood around them, it was notin human nature that they should not 
possess a great influence upon public opinion, anal have an equal weight in electing 
persons to serve their country in Parliament. (Heur, hear!) Although such an 
aristocracy might not,‘under a system of reform, possess the influence which they now 
enjoyed, he felt assured that they would have as much influence as they ought to 
have in electing the members of that House, and fully as much asthe constitution 
ever intended that they should have. Butif the effect of this measure were only 
to destroy the influence of an aristocracy that did not live with the people or for the 
people, that knew nothing of the people, that cared nothing for the people—an aris- 
tocracy that sought for honours without desert, that craved for places without du- 
ties, and for pensions without service—for such an aristocracy he had no respect 
and no sympathy, and the destruction of their influence would be one of the most 
powerful arguments that could be urged in his favour. (Loud and repeated cheers.) 

The question, however, was not whether reform should exclude here 
or there an unlucky man of talents—not whether it might detract from 
the influence of this or that Jord ; it was, 

Whether, without some large measure of reform, the Government could carry on 
the affairs of the country with the confidence and support of the nation. If this 
could not be done, it might still become a question whether reform could be resisted, 
but there could be no question that in such a case the British constitution must 
perish. (Vvises.) The House of Commons in its unreformed state had nothing to 
look to but public confidence, and the sympathy of the nation, for its support. It 
appeared to him that if reform were refused, all such confidence and sympathy 
would very soon be withheld. (Noises.) He asked whether, when the Ministers of 
the Crown were convinced that reform was necessary—when the Sovereign had per- 
mitted them to lay before the House their proposition; and when they came, with 
that permission, to declare in the most firm and unequivocal manner, that they 
considered reform to be indispensable, and when the people out of doors, by mul- 
titudes of petitions, and millions of voices, were calling for the same thing—was it 
for the House of Commons to say—‘‘ We are the judges of our own purity; we 
equally despise the Ministers of the Crown and the voice of the people. We will 
keep our power against all remonstrances and all petitions, and we will take our 
chance of the dreadful consequences?” 

Whatever might be the result of the propositions he had.made to the House, he 
must say that his Majesty’s Ministers would feel that they had thoroughly done 
their duty in bringing the measure forward. (Cheers.) His Majesty’s Ministers 
had pursued the strict line of their duty, and had followed a straightforward course, 
neither seeking for the support of particular classes, nor the applause of the multi- 
tude. When they had felt it to be their duty to resist popuiar feelings, they had 
not hesitated to encounter and resist them by a firm and vigorous enforcement of 
the law, by which many disturbances had been prevented, and many in other parts 
of England had been suppressed, he trusted permanently. By their vigorously 
enforcing laws, passed before they had entered into office, agitation had been made 
to subside, and peace had been re-established. In no case could it be said-that 
Ministers had wavered in their duty by bending to popular clamour, or by seeking 
to ingratiate themselves in popular and transient favour. He had a right to say, 
that in submitting the present proposition to the House, they had evinced an in- 
terest in the future welfare of the country. They had thought that what they had 
proposed was the only thing calculated to give permanence to the constitution 
which had go long been the admiration of foreign nations on account of its free 
and pupular spirit, but which could not exist much longer except by an infusion of 
a new popular spirit. By these means, the House would show to the world that it 
was determined no longer to be an assembly of the representatives of small classes 
and particular interests, but that it was resolved to form a body of men who repre- 
sented the people—who sprung from the people, who had sympathies with the 
people, and who could fairly call upon the people to support their burdens in the 
future struggles and difficulties of the country, on the ground that those who asked 
them for that support were joining heart and hand with them, and like themselves 
were seeking only the glory and welfare of England. 

Lord John Russell concluded by moving for leave to bring in a bill in 
conformity with the propositions laid down in his speech. 

Sir Joun Sesricur very briefly seconded the motion. 

Sir Rosert H. Inauts, said, Reform had now for the first time been 
brought forward by the Ministers of the Crown. He denied that the 
people demanded reform. A similar cry for reform had been often 
heard before—not, perhaps, backed by so many petitions, but still by a 
sufficient number to justify exclamations as loud as had been heard that 
night. In 1782, the House was told by Mr. Burke that there would be 
great and urgent danger to the Government if reform were refused ; 
in 1782, the meetings and the demands of the people were as formidable 
as they are now. The excitement that now prevailed, was stimulated 
by the transactions of Belgium and of France, and would pass away when 
the novelty of these transactions had worn off, It was quite as great in 
1793, and from a similar cause. Ten years ago, the cry for reform was 
raised in consequence of the popular insurrection in Naples. The case at 
present was wholly different from what it was during the discussion of 
the Catholic question: then the people spoke of what they understood 
—they asked to keep what they possessed ; now they sought to cast away 
what they possessed, and thus, asking what it would be improper to 
grant, he felt he was quite justified in refusing to listen to their prayers, 
Members were not chosen as attorneys for particular places, but for the 
empire at large; and they were not bound to obey the recommendation 
of their particular constituents, unless it coincided with their own 
judgment. With respect to the theory that population and taxation 
formed the sole basis of representation, there was no proof in the 
history of England that such a basis ever existed. In the earliest part 
of the Parliamentary history, small boroughs had been called on to 
return members, while large towns had been passed over. When the 
first writ was directed to the stock example, so often alluded to in the 
House and out of it, Old Sarum, it was but an iaconsiderable village. 
He defied, indeed, Lord John Russell to show a single instance in 
which the privilege of sending members. to Parliament had. been with- 
drawn from a town merely because it, was small, or granted to a 
town merely because it was large. In one. instance, Queen 











beth had created two boroughs, at the special request of one . 





of her favourites,—Newport, in the Isle of Wight, was created 
at the request of Sir George Carew. It was evident that tke 
boroughs were originally called into being to gratify the aristocracy; yet 
Lord John Russell denominated the destruction of the boroughs and of the 
influence of the aristocracy, a restoration. Some of the towns to which 
it was intended to transfer the right of returning members, were large 
and populous very many years ago. Previous to 1680, Manchester cone 
tained no less than 6400 inhabitants; yet subsequent to that period, ne 
less than 51 boroughs were summoned for the first time, while Man- 
chester was passed over. Sir Robert went on to argue, that with a very 
few exceptions, all the men who had taken a large share of the business 
of the country had entered Parliament through close boroughs—that 
there was no other method by which lawyers and mercantile men 
were likely to enter it, however desirable their presence might be; 
and that, so far from its being now more than at any former period of 
our history necessary to repress the influence of the Crown, there was ne 
former period when the intluence of the Crown was less. ‘The influence 
of the aristocracy had equally declined, from that period when a 
Duchess of Norfolk, after arranging the return for the county of Ner- 
folk, proceeded to nominate the members for Maldon, and when an Karl 
of Essex commanded one of his kinsmen to be returned for Stafford 
and one of his servants for Tamworth. The only ground for a change 
in the constitution of Parliament was the prevalence of money in- 
fluence, of the influence of place, of the existence of parties injurious 
to free discussion, none of which were at present proper and just sub- 
jects of complaint. ‘The increase of petitions, the publication of the 
debates, every thing proved that the independence of the House was 
never so great as it now was. To add to the popular branch of the 
Legislature any greater weight than it at-present possessed, would only 
tend to destroy the other two. 

He sincerely believed that a representation so entirely populer as that which the 
noble Lord wished to introduce, never could coexist with a free press on the one 
hand, and a monarchy on the other. No instance, he was sure, could be pointed 
out, where a popular Government on the one hand, aided by a free press on the 
other, could be found in juxtaposition with a monarchy. ‘They had an instance of 
this formerly. On the very day when the Commonwealth Parliament murdered 
their King, they voted the House of Lords a nuisance; and he was convinced, if 
the proposed plan were agreed to, that in the course of ten years the shock would 
be decisive. If such a measure as that of the noble Lord were carried, it woul 
strike at the very foundation of the constitution, and lead to the utmost confusien. 

Sir Robert concluded by declaring his intention of opposing the 
motion. 

Sir C. E. Smrru approved of the principle of Lord John Russell's 
plan, though he did not approve of all its details. He thought that the 
best safeguard against bribery, would be to administer to members the 

ame oath as to voters. 

Mr. Horace Twiss said, the Ministers were acting on the precedent 
of the worst of times—the times of Charles the Second and James the 
Second. The same thing was done then as was attempted to be done 
now, under the colour of law. But the course pursued at that period 
had been condemned with universal and lasting reprobation, as grossly 
unjust and unconstitutional. 

The object which the Ministers of that day had in view, was effected by the assist- 
ance of Judge Jefferies,—that object being to give additional and unconstitutional 
power to the Crown, as it was now sought to confer it on the Democracy. But what 
was done at the Revolution? Why, those who effected it placed the boroughs and 
corporations on their proper footing; and the declaration sent out by King William, 
even before his landingin this country, after reprobating the unconstitutional acts of 
Charles and James, said, tn one brief but most important sentence, that “ all the 
boroughs of England shall return again to their ancient prescriptions and charters.” 
The Convention Parliament of that day framed the Bill of Rights; and the pream- 
ble of that bill recited “* that the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons, thea 
assembled at Westminster, were the lawful representatives of the people of Eng- 
land.” He hoped that the same sound sense which preserved the institutions of the 
country in the first Parliament of William the Third would continue to uphold them 
in the first Parliament of William the Fourth. 

Mr. Twiss was so far from thinking that the people had not sufficient 
power in the House, that if they would but honestly speak their senti- 
ments, he believed there were not twenty men in the House that did 
not think the people had too much power there. The great danger to be 
guarded against in the House of Commons, was not the influence of the 
Crown, or of the Aristocracy, but the influence of the people themselves. 
Mr. Twiss said he had no objections to such changes as took place in the 
cases of Grampoundand East Retford ; but he must protest against the 
wisdom of calling in the influence of shopkeepers and small country 
attorneys—shallow and dogged politicians, to whom reduction of taxa- 
tion was every thing—persons to whom Mr. Twiss had no objection ia 
their proper place, but he thought they had no claim to influence the 
House of Commons. He contended, that, extensive as the proposed 
measure of Reform was, it would be considered by the Reformers out ef 
doors as an evasion of their rights ; and he concluded by panegyrising 
the national debt as the grand source of the national welfare. 

The public stocks were solid grounds for confidence in the security of 
the institutions of the country. By the special blessing of Providence, the 
burdens of the country formed some sort of security for the welfare of the country. 
The superincumbent weight, while it pressed down, gave stability to the structure. 
There would be no revolution to fear, nor any permanent dissatisfaction to dread, 
while that pressure remained. But if, surrendering the free privileges of the Legis- 
lature, we blindly obeyed the will of the people instead of consulting their welfare, 
—if we decided on this great question, not according to experience and wisdom, 
but were led away by the cry of the day,—then we should let in danger,—then we 
should let in revolution, of which the noble Lord had spoken,—by teaching the pee- 
ple, that their will would alone direct the course of the Legislature, (Cheers.) 

Lord Arrnorr said—The grounds of complaint among the people 
were the nomination-boroughs, and the great expense of elections. Now 
he would ask, could any man succeed in convincing the people that it 
was a beneficial thing to have nomination-boroughs? The system of 
nomination-boroughs put it in the power of persons of large property te 
dictate to the Ministers of the day. This dictation was such as must 
constantly interfere with the good government of the country. This 
was an evil which counterbalanced, and more than counterbalanced, the 
advantages of the system which had been so much praised by Mr. Twiss. 
It was undoubtedly true that many able men had come into Parliament as 
members for those nomination-boroughs ; but it did not therefore follow 
that those men would not have come into Parliament if those nomination- 
boroughs had not been in existence. The next complaint of the people 
referred to the expenses of the elections. Whence did these expenses 
arise? In the first place, from the distance which the voter had te 
trayel to give his vote ; and, secondly, from the elective franchise being 
placed-in the hands. of persons of no property, and who were liable te 
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be corrupted and bribed. The proposition to which Government had 
pledged themselves, was to bring forward a full and efficient reform ; and 
that pledge they endeavoured to redeem, by annihilating the evils 
of nomination-boroughs, and diminishing the temptation to corruption 
by placing the franchise in the hands of the middle classes. This pro- 
posal had been denounced as a step to revolution. Was it meant to be 
asserted, that the middle classes of the country were discontented with 
the present form of government? The present form of govern- 
ment was prized by the middle classes. He meant the form of 
government of King, Lords, and Commons,—but not a House of 
Commons constituted partly by nomination and partly by purchase 
of seats. A house so constituted was not popular. The people of 
this country, though approving of a mixed monarchy, objected to the 
system of representation which prevailed. Perceiving that that was 
the feeling of the middle classes, and feeling confident that they had no 
wish for a change in the form of government, or any desire for a revolu. 
tion, his Majesty’s Ministers had thought it their duty to propose the 
present measure, being satisfied that the House might safely entertain 
tt, as it would place the election of members for the House of Commons in 
the hands of the middle classes. It was his opinion, that if the middle 
elasses of this or any other country were hostile to the form of govern- 
ment under which they lived, whatever the state of representation 
might be, that government would never be safe. Mr. Twiss had ridi- 
culed the middle classes; he could not be aware of the extent of intel- 
ligence and information possessed by those classes, or he would not have 
talked of them in the way he had. They possessed a degree of intel- 
ligence which fully qualified them to return members to the House of 
Commons, whose honesty, integrity, and ability, would enable them to 
discharge their duties to the-benefit of the country. Sir Robert Inglis 
had argued against taking population as a test for representation. Lord 
Althorp proposed to take population as a test, for towns to return 
members ; but he took property and not population as the basis of the 
franchise. 

Mr. Twiss had said something about the seizing of the charters by James the 
Second; and compared that act with the proposed alteration for the benefit of the 
popular branch of the Legislature. It was true, as Mr. Twiss observed, that our 
ancestors of the Revolution considered that act of King James a most gross viola-~ 
tion of the constitution ; and they had so considered it, becauseit was intended to 
be subversive of the liberties of the country, and to destroy every thing that was 
valuable in the institutions of the land. But the object of his Majesty’s Government 
was, on the contrary, to establish the freedom of election, and make the popular 
branch of the Legislature a real representation of the people. He confessed 
himself one of those popular theorists, who thought that the House of Com- 
mons ought to be the genuine representation of the people. (Cheers.) That was 
the constitution of the country. Honourable gentlemen might go back and find 
periodi in barbarous times, when great outrages were committed by the Crown 
against the privileges of that House; yet it had always been held to be the consti- 
tutional doctrine, that the House of Commons ought to be the representation of the 
people of England. 

Mr. Twiss said that the proposed measure of Reform would give no 
satisfaction to the country, There might be some among the Reformers 
whom it would not satisfy. But they were but a small minority of the 
class which was calling for Reform ; it was the great body of the middle 
classes who were crying out for Reform. He was convinced that they 
would be satisfied with the proposition. (Hear!) Mr. Twiss was quite 
mistaken in supposing that the proposed measure was not intended to be 
a final settlement of the question. As far as his Lordship was concerned, 
he did propose it as a final settlement. It might be supposed that his 
own opinion would have been favourable to a somewhat different mea- 
sure; but he thought the best way to succeed in what he had long 
aimed at as the great object of his political life, was to sacrifice some of 
his own opinions. Having, therefore, united with his colleagues, and 
agreed upon the measure, lie felt himself pledged to support it, and not 
to go beyond it. He thought that great advantage would be secured to 
the country by. the adoption of the proposition, and that the measure 
would be sufficient to place that House, as it ought to be, under the 
influence of the people of England. 

It had never been his habit to look to theory, but entirely to practice ; and his 
wish was to remedy practical evils. He saw those practical evils in the present sys- 
tem; and unless the House of Commons were placed under the influence of the 
country, those evils could never be avoided. He thought that the present proposi- 
tion would have the effect of giving to the people that influence over the House 
which they ought to have, and which he wished to give them. He certainly was of 
opinion that the House of Commons should be under the influence not of the Aris- 
tocracy, or of the Government, or of the Crown, but under that of the great,body of 
intelligent and respectable classes of the,country,—the large majority of the people 
coming under that distinction. (Cheers.) 

Lord F. L. Gower rose to defend existing institutions. It was ex- 
tremely difficult to estimate the benefits received from them, although all 
who looked at other countries and reflected on the state of their own, 
must feel grateful. In his reverence for these institutions, he might be 
led into absurdities, but he could not fall into any so great as the belief 
that our distresses were due to the state of the representation. His ob- 
ject was principally to call attention to that part of the measure which 
related to Scotland, with which -he was closely connected. He trusted 
that the noble Lord would pause, and ascertain with some accuracy the 
details of the system of Scotland, and the manner in which the state of 
the representation was interwoven with the property of that country. 
There was a time when priests engaged in political discussions in 
that country, and he would be most unwilling to countenance any 
plan that should induce them to renew that interference. There 
was no country on the face of the earth, not excepting Ireland, where 
the ministers of religion exercised so much influence over the minds 
of the people. His Lordship believed that the question of Reform 
had received a fresh impulse, not from any new arguments, but from 
the succession of events on the Continent. His Lordship thought, in 
the recent skirmish of pamphlets, which had preceded this debate, the 
advantage had been upon the side of the Anti-Reformers. He eulogised 
Pitt and Canning; whose principle it was, though now deserted by 
their followers, to judge of the Constitution by its fruits—to look not 
at its theories, but its effects, and to think the prosperity and the 
peace and happiness which it bestowed upon the country, worthy 
of being defended and preserved. Those great men never assumed 
a nobler or a grander aspect than when, like the prophet of old, 
they placed themselves between the Constitution and the plague 
of an unlimited popular representation. (Loud cheers.) The represen- 
tation of the House, asit stood, was asufficient security for liberty : Pitt 
and Canning thought, that in a more extended representation there 
would be less security for property. They saw Mr. Burke driven from 





the representation of Bristol, because he dared to advocate the union of 
those bonds which should connect kindred people.. The. portal- of the 
Constitution might be occasionally low, but integrity might pass it with- 
out stooping. Straight and narrow might be the way of the Constitu- 
tion, but they knew that wisdom and virtue might enter with safety 
without losing sight of integrity or public honour His Lordship thought 
that the bill should be allowed to proceed to that stage in which the 
details might be considered. He had not left his place on the other side 
long enough not to know, that every measure recently brought forward 
in that quarter was defective and illusory. He did not mean to say any 
thing offensive or uncivil to the Ministers, but he did not perceive in 
their measures that overpowering talent which should induce him to 
relinquish the opinions he had derived from higher authorities. This 
declaration was quite consistent with the most perfect respect for the 
assiduity, the ability, the research, and the candour of Lord John 
Russell. 

Mr. Hume moved the adjournment on Tuesday; and, by the courtesy of 
the House, he opened the renewed debate on Wednesday. Radical reformer 
as he was, Mr. Hume said, he was bound to admit, that the plan of Re- 
form exceeded his expectations. With every disposition to give confi- 
dence to the Ministers, he had not been prepared for so manly and bold 
a measure. It efficiently redeemed the pledge of Ministers. Any change 
from bad to good,—or rather, in this case, from the worst to the best,— 
must be attended with difficulty ; but it would be the duty of every man, 
instead of throwing petty obstacles in the way of the plan, to do his 
utmost to promote so great and good an object. He was glad that Minis- 
ters had not incumbered themselves with the Ballot and Triennial Par. 
liaments : these should be postponed, at any rate, till the present import- 
ant changes had been accomplished. It was with satisfaction he stated, 
that all the persons with whom he had had the opportunity of conversing 
that day, highly approved of the plan. (Cheers.) Many of these were 
among the strongest Reformers in England. And it was wise to be satis- 
fied. It was the perfection of government to meet the growing wishes of 
the people, and, by timely changes, to avoid the risk of more violent 
changes. Perhaps some would think that the qualification of an elector 
was placed too high, because it excluded so many of the lower orders ; 
but he believed the great mass of the community would see at once 
the great good that had been achieved, and the little injury with 
which it was attended. The parties who would be chiefly benefited 
would be the lowest and highest classes—the people and the peers— 
for population and property were made the two foundations of the fran- 
chise. The speeches of Lord Leveson Gower and Mr. Twiss were not so 
much against any specific plan of Reform, as against Reform in the ab- 
stract. He put it to the House, whether it could be seriously asserted that 
it did not need Reform. ( Noise.) The noble Lord had talked of the pros- 
perity of Scotland, as if it had arisen out of the defective state of the repre- 
sentation. True, Scotland had thriven, but her prosperity had grown out of 


her connexion with England, a rich manufacturing country ; and if her 


system of elections had been different, her prosperity might have been 
greater. Scotland had raised her voice for Reform. She would have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the number of her electors would be increased 
from three thousand to six thousand. Mr. Hume approved of the plan 
of reducing the number of members; he thought no deliberative 
assembly should exceed five hundred members. He was anxious to say, 
that every argument advanced last night against the measure seemed to 
him the strongest possible argument for its adoption at the present 
moment. Did the House possess the confidence of the people? In the 
face of the petitions from all parts of the kingdom and from all classes 
of the community, no member would venture to say it did. Was it not 
wise, then, to comply with reasonable wishes rationally urged, instead 
of waiting for the compulsion of a more violent ebullition? The recent 
violent changes on the Continent had been produced by the obstinate 
refusal of Government to listen to the voice of the people. Let any 
man who opposed this beneticial change, think what might be the conse- 
quence of its rejection. 

Mr. SHELLEY, member for Gatton, looked upon the proposed measure 
as the prelude of future misery. (Cheers.) All must agree that the 
eyes not only of Britain, but of Europe, were turned to the proceedings 
of the House upon that question. He confessed he stood in a peculiar 
position in regard to the measure, but he was entirely uninfluenced by 
the consideration of personal interest. It had been urged as an argument 
for the destruction of the close or rotten boroughs, that their representa- 
tives cannot give a free vote; but he considered that the only members 
who were completely, thoroughly, and entirely free and independent, re- 
presented the close boroughs. (Cheers, and great laughter.) 

It had always been held that representatives were bound to support the individual 
interests of their constituents, but the members for the close boroughs were un- 
shackled by any obligations to support local or individual interests, and were free 
and unbiassed for the consideration of all questions for the whole nation. Mem- 
bers who represented agricultural districts were bound to support agricultural inte- 


rests ; and the representative of a manufacturing district, to support manufacturing 
interests. 


Mr. Shelley was inclined to think that Ministers would not be greatly 
vexed if they were defeated, and that they would be willing to give their 
impracticable pledges as a coup de grace to their declining Administra. 
tion. (Cries of “ No, no /’’) He wished that the House should not sup- 
pose him to be actuated by personal motives. He believed the bill was 
calculated to break up social order. Persons occupied by the business of 
a trade or profession would not by any possibility obtain a seat in Par- 
liament. Lawyers and merchants must bid farewell to the House of 
Commons. (Cheers and laughter.) No Government could last six 
months, and the country would soon reach the climax of Reform, Annual 
Parliaments, Universal Suffrage, and the ne plus ultra of innovation, the 
Vote by Ballot. 

The noble Lord opposite’ proposed to give tothe respectable neighbourhood of 
St. Giles’s, to St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and to Marylebone, the power of sending 
members to Parliament, Now, if Gatton should be disfranchised, in fair- 
ness the noble Lord should at least give him the chance of being returned as a mem- 
ber to that House by giving the franchise to the parish in which he resided—the pa- 
trish of St. George.” (Cries of “ It isin Westminster.) 

Mr. Wax, Member for Guildford, thought that the alteration of the 
tone and temper in which this measure was received had not been suffi- 
ciently regarded. Was this an age of misrule? The Parliament was 
strong, but the Government was weak. He did not mean the present 
Administration, but Governments generally. Could any Government 
come down to Parliament with the certainty of a majority upon any 
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measure ?. Was not the House of Commons more independent of Go- 
vernment, and less corrupt, than it had ever been before? In what 
country was there more of liberty and less of corruption, or a more 
ample representation of property and intelligence ? The most remark- 
able feature in our system of representation, was the total absence of 
system. All our institutions resulted from the adaptation of laws and 
usages to times and circumstances as they occurred, without regard to 
the working of the whole machinery. Therefore, as there was no system 
in the representation, none was necessary in the Reform. Mr. Wall 
objected to the measure, that, professing to be an act of grace and favour, 
it was, in fact, one of harshness and disfranchisement. The interests of 
corporations ought to be considered. He had always been brought up in 
a feeling of respect for a Mayor, and Aldermen he regarded as men 
of much respectability. (Laughter.) He would as soon have thought 
of an equitable adjustment as of overthrowing that class. The 
plan would leave the agricultural districts without representation. 
Cornwall, instead of forty representatives, would have twelve only. 
Portsmouth was still to send two members, but what would follow throw- 
ing open the corporation of that town? The representatives of Ports- 
mouth would, in future, be two junior lords of the Admiralty. By the 
new arrangements, the representation of England would, like the manu- 
facturers, migrate northward to the coal-cqunties ; and in the progress 
of Reform, the Southern counties would be at length without representa- 
tion. It was impossible to say where innovation would stop. As Mary- 
lebone was to have a representative, would not Paddington be 
clamorous also for the right to send a deputy to Parliament, and Hamp- 
stead become factions because she is not represented? Lord Althorp 
supposed his Reform would bea final measure. He should remember, 
that had he carried that measure in 1800, Brighton and Cheltenham 
would at this day be without representation; and as far as they are 
concerned, another reform should now take place. Mr. Wall wished to 
know how official persons were to obtain seats ?—a question of no light 
importance, but he left that to the consideration of the gentlemen oppo- 
site. He did not think that a House of Commons upon the noble Lord’s 
plan would be the most fit to deliberate upon many great questions of 
importance. Would the question of West India slavery, or of the Corn- 
Laws, be wisely considered in such a Parliament ? Seats of refuge should 
be preserved. 

Lord Newarx replied, that official Members then in the House 
would find no difficulty in retaining their seats. With respect to Corn- 
wall, his Lordship was sure that the people of that shire did not think 
themselves represented by their present members; and they would pre- 
fer a change in the quality of the representation to a mere increase in 
number of their representatives. In his present views of the subject 
the bill appeared of too sweeping a character, in respect at least of the 
nomination boroughs; but he would fairly and frankly state, that if he 
was reduced to the alternative of adopting this bill with all its provi- 
sions, and with its full destruction of all these boroughs, or to that of 
having no Reform at all, his warm though humble support should be 
given to the bill, even without his desiring one single letter of it to be 
altered. (Hear, hear !) 


Lord DartinGTon said that, as an unprejudiced and independentMem- 


ber of Parliament, he felt it to be his duty to give the question his most 
attentive consideration—carefully to weigh the arguments on both sides, 
and adopt that most recommended byreason. It might be said that he 
was himself one of the aggrieved parties—perfectly,true ; but did it thence 
follow that he was incompetent to form a right judgment upon the 
matter ? He had considered the matter most deeply and attentively—he 
had given it all the consideration in his power—he had arrived at no rash 
conclusion ; and he was influenced by no motives except those which 
arose from an earnest desire to promote the welfare and the interest of 
the great body of the people. The question of Reform had now been 
agitated for more than half acenturys; but within the last two years, 
and more especially within the last six months, it had become an object 
of paramount importance. He could not conceal from himself, that the 
late Revolutions in France and Belgium had considerable influence in 
producing this change in the public mind. 

The representative system was not quite perfect, but the country had 
for more than one hundred and fifty years enjoyed a degree of prospe- 
rity, under existing institutions, which was unparalleled. at any ante- 
cedent period. He was not so bigoted as those who thought no conces- 
sions should be made. Representatives should be given“to some of the 
large towns; and the rotten boroughs he thought ought to be carefully 
observed, and when detected in any delinquency they should be de- 
prived of their charter—that would be nothing more than their just 
deserts. As new interests arose, manufacturing or otherwise, they 
should be represented; but he could not agree to witness what was, in 
effect, the confiscation of so much private property, without compensa- 
tion to the owners of boroughs. 

Lord Eprine ton felt it incumbent on him to return the thanks of 
his constituents to his noble friend, the proposer of the bill, to that 
united Cabinet which had deputed his noble friend to propose the mea- 
sure, and to that gracious Master who had given his sanction to the pro- 
position. (Loud cheering, and cries of *‘ Order’? from the Opposition.) 

A Member appealed to the Speaker, whether such an allusion to the 
sentiments of the Sovereign were not most disorderly. 

The Speaker had no difficulty in answering, that nothing could be 
more disorderly than to introduce the name of the Sovereign for the 
purpose of influencing the House in its judgment and decision upon a 
public measure. (Cheers from the Opposition.) But if the name of the 
Sovereign were alluded to merely with a view to state to the House 
what the House knew well to be the case—that, by the constitution of 
the country, Ministers being alone responsible and answerable for public 
measures, the presumption was that the Sovereign, having the right and 
prerogative to change his servants, would not continue them in office if 
they proposed measures that were not considered beneficial to the coun- 
try, the allusion was not disorderly. (Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) 

Lord EBRINGTON went on to repeat, that he felt it his duty to offer 
to the Ministers of the Crown the thanks of his constituents, as well as 
his own thanks, for the measure which they had proposed to the House, 
—thanks which he was sure would be reechoed from every part of the 
country—thanks for this great and comprehensive and safe, because 
efficient and full, measure of Parliamentary Reform. (Cheers and 





laughter from the Opposition.) Lord Ebrington said, the defence of the 
rotten boroughs that had been attempted went too far: the argument 
went to show, not merely that the members for Old Sarum and Gatton 
were as good as other members, but that they were much better. 
(Laughter.) The effect of such reasoning, if pushed its full length, 
would be to show that in order to have the country well governed, and 
the public business well done, the House ought to consist entirely of re- 
presentatives without constituents,—entirely of members for Old Sarums 
and Gattons. (Laughter.) He had no intention of giving up opinions 
deliberately formed on subjects not contemplated in the bill; but he 
should consider himself the worst of Reformers if he offered to press at 
this moment any question, such as the ballot, which might have the 
slightest tendency to embarrass Ministers on this great and healing 
measure. The passing of the bill would restore sympathy between the 
people and the House of Commons ; its rejection would widen the breach 
to an extent that he dreaded to contemplate. (Cheers from the Treasury 
side, and cries of ** No!” from the Opposition.) Sure he was, that if 
his noble friend’s measure were not carried, the confidence of the country 
would be altogether withdrawn from Parliament. (Nvise.) 

Lord Stormont, Member for Aldborough, characterized the bill as 
a Budget of Reform—he could find no name for it in the dictionary, but 
that which was in common language given to financial statements, of 
which Lord Althorp had a few nights before favoured them with so 
curious a specimen. Lord Stormont complained greatly of the system 
of intimidation which was pursued by Ministers and their supporters 
At one time, the House was sought to be compelled into a vote for the 
bill, because the Sovereign was favourable to it, and at another because 
the people demanded it. 

The call to comply with the ‘‘ demands,” or with the “ just griev- 
ances” of the people, Lord Stormont said, was so correspondent to the 
language put by Shakspeare into the mouth of Corio/anus, that he 
could almost fancy the great dramatist had foreseen the day—a dreadful 
day to England—when it was to be enforced, as it had been the pre- 
vious evening, by the authority of Government. The language of the 
plebeians of Rome was 

“ We did request it ; 
We are the greater poll, and in true fear 
They gave us our demands.” 
To such an argument Lord Stormont, as Corio/anus, would answer— 
“ Thus we debase 
The nature of our seats, and make the rabble 
Call our cares fears, which will in time break ope 
The locks o’ the senate, and bring in the crows 
To peck the eagles.” 

What did the bill propose ? 

To disfranchise an immense number of boroughs. The borough which he re~ 
presented was surrounded by walls ; the walls indeed had crumbled away, but 
within these walls, and there only, the electors were entitled to vote. The extent of 
these walls proved very clearly, that a much greater number of voters existed there 
formerly than possessed the elective franchise in that borough at present. Now he 
could see no reason why the rights which had been se long enjoyed by those indi- 
viduals should be interfered with. The proposition of the noble Lord would have 
the effect of consigning to civil death a great number of those who now had seats 
in that House ; and he did not think that the noble Lord would easily find 168 
members in that House, or anywhere else, who would be willing, however plau- 
sible the arguments which might be urged, to vote their own damnation. ( Laughter.) 

With respect to Scotland, Lord Stormont begged to saya very few 
words. 

The wish of Ministers seemed to be, to establish a popular representation there, 
Now, when the Scotch representation was adapted to that of England, it never was 
intended to be a popular representation. (Laughter.) It was intended to be a re- 
presentation of the land, and the owners of the land. The petitions from Scotland 
prayed for the right of returning members to Parliament for each county. But 
what had the noble Lord done? Why, he had jumbled county into county, andthis 
he called complying with the prayer of the petitioners. He could assure the noble 
Lord, that the people of Scotland would be much better pleased if they were left 
alone with their ancient rights and privileges. They would be far more content 
with their old institutions than with new ones that were founded on untried theéry. 
He was not one of those who were opposed to a measure of reform, merely because 
it was a measure of reform; but when he compared the present motion with what 
had been brought forward year after year, he could not help thinking, that if he 
understood the plan rightly, reform would be revolution—possession would be spo- 
liation, and, sooner or later, religion would be atheism. 

Sir Joun Watsu did not impute any improper motives to Ministers, 
but he did not think that they saw clearly the consequences of their own 
measures ; they did not perceive what changes in a couple of years 
would be effected in the institutions of the country by a plan which was 
not so much a Reform of Parliament, as a remodelling of the whole 
constitution. Lord John Russell had referred to three grievances, 
but if he had looked narrowly to the petitions he would have found a’ 
fourth. 

In the petitions, Retrenchment and Reform appeared like the Siamese Twins. 
There were two distinct things, but they were so strictly united in the mind of the 
public, that it was extremely difficult to separate them. Reform was sought ib 
order to secure extensive retrenchment. If, then, it were granted, and produced 
that effect, wouldit not be the instrument of doing that which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself admitted to be incompatible with the best interests of the 
country? (Cheers.) 

_ A much greater stress had been laid on the opinions out of dvors than 
it merited. 

The House deferred too much to external opinion. He would suppose that 
the House was a jury, considering their verdict. If that jury were addressed from 
without, and it was demanded that they should act in a particular way, would they, 
occupied in the performance of a great public duty, be justified in suffering clamour 
to influence their decision? Certainly not. 

He would defend the Ministers on one point. Lord Stormont had ac- 
cused the Ministry of holding out an intimidation of the dissolution of 
Parliament ; and he certainly had heard the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty make use of that observation ; but he did not think that it had 
been stated as athreat. It appeared to him, that if the Ministers car- 
ried this measure, they would be bound to dissolve the Parliament in a 
very short time; so that, after all, this was only a sort of p/us and 
minus, and either it was not intended as an intimidation, or, at all 
events, it was a mistaken intimidation ; for honourable gentlemen must 
feel, that this sword of Damocles was suspended over their heads in both 
cases. ( Cheers.) 


Mr. Macau ey defended the proposition of Ministers at great length, 
and in a speech of singular power and brilliancy. 

He thought it a wise, noble, and effective measure, skilfully arranged for the pur- 
pose for which it was intended, and calculated to unite and link together all orders 
in the Tarr Sir John Walsh had said, that it contained two incongruous prin- 
ciples. On the contrary it appeared to him to contain but one principle—that it 
was desirable to give a share in the (representation to the middle classes of the 
British people: and to do this by a change as little violent as possible to the pre- 
sent institutions of the country. It had also been said that the act ought to have 
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been symmetrical in its form of representation; but, in his opinion, it was wise 
motto make it symmetrical—it was wise in keeping the counties and the towns 
distinet—it was wise. because a measure had been taken which would give due weight 
to the middle classes of the people, without producing any convulsive change. He did 
not pretend to say that the same institutions would suit everycountry, (Laughter.) 
Some net teen bea apps. oo .~ best elective franchise for them was universal 
re Enuiand at 8 bm on; forhe conceived that if all the labouring classes 
y employed, and their wages high, with reason for believing 
that their feelings would extend to all classes of the community, and be lasting in 
their effect, then the whole body might be intrusted with the elective franchise, for 
aa known that the American people used that advantage well, and he did not 
. lieve that either in head or heart they were superior to the English people. (Cheers.) 
ut, as the case now stood with this country, the body of the labouring classes was 
reduced to a state of considerable distress; and they all knew what effect distress 
had on the minds of people even better educated and of sounder judgments than 
the labouring classes. Distress made men credulous and irritable; and on that 
grornd, principally, he never could consent to an extension of suffrage of which 
Property was not to be the basis. He supported this measure because he was 
opposed to universal suffrage: he supported it because he looked with horror on 
revolution ; and he supported it because he believed that it was the best security 
against revolution. 

In answer to the charge of intimidation, Mr. Macauley said, he did 
mot think that any had been used. 

When Lord Castlereagh had come down to that House and enforced his proposi- 
tion for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, by alluding to the possibility of po- 
pular tumults arising—when he had enforced his arguments in favour of the Six 
Acts, by the same observation—no one then thought of assuming that a reference to 
the possibility of such an occurrence was either threat or intimidation. So he re- 
ferred to the present state of the country as areason for granting Reform ; he did 
notrefer to it as athreat. He felt great alarm for the fate of the country, which 
would be endangered, he would not say if this measure were rejected, but unless 
some similar measure were passed. He didnot threaten the House, ut was dis- 
charging his duty to his country andto the House, in stating soberly as a reason, 
and not as a threat, his firm and sincere conviction, that unless some measure were 
adopted for admitting the middle classes to an effective share of the representa- 
tion, the institutions of this country would be exposed to great danger. He 
supported the measure, not merely as a measure of Reform, but as a measure of 
conservation. If the House wished to exclude revolution, this measure was neces. 
sary, and it must be adopted as a means of safety for a desired end. If it was said 
that property and intelligence,were the bases of a representative government—that it 
was only by means of intelligence and by means of property that such a government 
could be preserved—if property and intelligence ought to govern the country—if it 
‘was necessary to keep out the mass, that property and intelligence shonld be repre- 
sented—why now compel them to side with the multitude and join the enemies of 
order? Were the times such that the cause of good government could spare one of 
its patural allies? (Cheers.) 

if he wished to set forth the evils of the present system, he would refer 
to the Northern part of the metropolis, and, adopting the illustration of 
Lord John Russell, continued— 

if he had that foreigner whom his Lordship had introduced into the debate, and 
wished to make him fully sensible of the peculiar evils of our system, he would con- 
duct him to that great city which lies to the north of Oxford Street and the west of 
Russell Square. There he would show him a city that exceeded in size the capitals 
of many kingdoms, and even superior in intelligence and knowledge to any city on 
the face of the globe. He would there show him long lines of interminable streets 
and spacious squares, filled with well-built, magnificent houses, inhabited by opulent 
and intelligent men, some of the first citizens of the State. He would show him 
the magnificent shops, the splendid apartments ; he would carry him to the paiaces 
that stretch along each side of the Regent’s Park, and he would tell him that the 
rental of these palaces and houses exceeded the rental of all Scotland at the time of 
the Union; and then he would tell that stranger, that all this wealth and intelli- 
gence were unrepresented. Heshould not need to refer to Leeds, or Manchester, or 
Macclesfield, or to tell him that Scotland had only the shadow of a representation. 
The principle of the property-tax, he believed, was, that no income below 1501. per 
annum should be taxed ; and he doubted, should he include only the property as- 
sessed to that tax,if he should find one-half of the persons who paid that tax had 
any votes for representatives. One-fiftieth part of those persons returned a 
greater number of representatives than did the other forty-nine parts. Ours, then, 
‘was not a Government on the principle of property ; it was only a Government 
founded on some fragments of property, and no principle whatever presided over its 
formation. 

Sir Robert Inglis had said that the system of representation was 
mever better, but the House was not there to inquire into what it had 
been, but to make it what it ought to be. 

They were not antiquaries, but legislators. It was their duty to consider whether 
it could be made better than it was at present. The Constitution might have been 
good at some former time, but it did not now correspond to the existing state of the 
eountry. If it had stood still, the population and intelligence of the country had 
been continually in progress. Lord Stormont said openly and manfully, that the 
borough he represented was the same now as it was when it was first called on to 
send representatives to Parliament in the time of Edward the First? But though 
that borough was the same, had not the population, of the country materially 
changed? Was it the same now as in the days of Edward the First?) Small places 
had now become large cities, and the population, which did not then exceed two 
millions, was now multiplied seven-fold. The increase of wealth was even greater 
then the increase of the population, and both had materially changed. They, how- 
ever, were to legislate for their own time, and not for theages that were passed ; 
they could not possibly think it right that the seat of Government should be trans- 
ferred to York, and that London should be only the second city of the empire, be- 
eause York was the capital of the country in the time of Constantius Chlorus? 
Was the representation of the country, adapted for two millions of people, to be 
now kept as it was established in the thirteenth century? 

In answer to the complaint that the Constitution had been violated, 
Mr. Macauley asked, Which of the laws had not been violated ?—They 
had all been violated. 

By the old original Constitution, it was the right of the commonalty to raise the 
taxes ; that right was guaranteed to the subjects by Magna Charta—so was freedom 
from arrest. Was that never violated; or, rather, was it not continually violated 
down to the time of passing the Habeas Corpus Act ? Great changes had taken place 
im every part of society since the period referred to. New property had been called 
into existence ; society had assumed a different form, and much capital and much 
wealth, formerly unknown, were now unrepresented. Some towns had sunk to vil- 
Rages, others had remained stationary, but many had risen from villages to be as large 
as London in the time of the Plantagenets. Society had grown, but the policy of the 
Government had remained still; and the form of that must be renewed, to make it 
accord with that on which it depends. It was time, then, that our old institutions 
should be new-modelled. But when it was said that we ought not to alter these in- 
stitutions, because they were established by our ancestors, we ought to consider what 
they would do in our circumstances. He did not deride the wisdom of our ances- 
tors ; they had modelled our institutions to suit the circumstances of their own 
times. He would not do as our ancestors had done, but he would do as they would 
@o if they were in our circumstances. 


Farther, Sir Robert Inglis had described the measure as revolutionary. 
Was he not aware that society was always in a state of revolution, and 
that institutions must be changed to correspond to it ? 


‘That was confirmed by the political history of every country in Kurope. The 
ai history of the world could not be opened without finding some new interest 
eoming into existence ; at first it was weak, and was trampled on—then it grew 
strong, and pressed on those who trampled on it. If protection were then granted, 
well—if it were not granted, a struggle began. Such was the struggle between the 
Piebeians and Patricians at Rome, and such wasthe struggle between the Cities and 
Nobles of Italy, Such was the struggle between the North American Colonies and 
the Mother Country. Such was the struggle in Ireland between the Catholics and 
Protestants ti)l the former were released from their servitude. Such, too, was the 
now going on in Jamaica between the Freemen of Colour and the Aristo- 

eracy of the Skin ; and such was the struggle between the middle classes of England 
and the Aristocracy—men of locaiities—the aristocracy [merely of gentlemen, not 
@istinguished for talents or genius—and which, by withholding a due share of the 
representation from the middle order, was making itself noxious in the sight of all 





Europe, which beheld with wonder the wealth and intelligence ef the people whom 
this Aristocracy excluded from political power. : 

Sir Robert had also said, that unrepresented cities had their interests 
as well taken care of as if they were represented ; and that his votes were 
given as much with a view to the interest of Manchester as Oxford. 
Mr. Macauley said, that was the old doctrine of virtual representation, 
and he could not understand the reasoning of those who stood up for 
virtual representation, end would not give real representation, because i¢ 
was noxious. 

He could not comprehend how that power which was virtually so beneficial, 
should be, when directly exercised, so injurious. If the influence were good vire 
tually exercised, it must be good directly exercised. It was a strange position te 
hold, that virtual representation was good, and that real representation was evil. 
If there was an evil in change—if change as such were an evil—was not discontent, 
as discontent, an evil? This was the strong part of the case of those who oppose 
the measure. It was said that the system worked well. He denied that the system 
worked well, as it regarded the people of England, though it might work well fora 
few people in that House. Was that a good system which was approved of by no 
other six hundred and fifty-eight men in the kingdom? Let them take the same 
number of men by chance from the shopkeepers and respectable middle classes in 
any part of the country, and they would say that the system did not work well. Let 
them take any number of the middle classes by lot, then they would find that the 
people had no confidence in the present representation. He was not defending this 
feeling ; he was only arguing from it as a fact, and it would be well if it were abe 
stained from ; but, existing in the people, it was a proof that they believed that the 
system worked ill. ’ 

He proceeded to show the cause of the unpopularity of the present 
system of representation. 

It was the theory of the Constitution that property should be represented. Why 
not make the practice comply with the theory? The people did not forget what was 
due to the King, and what was due to the Peers. It was against that House that the 
popular voice was raised ; and there was a good reason, for corruptio optimi pessima. 
Burke had properly described the House of Commons as a check not on, buta 
check for the people. There were many other checks on them, but the House of 
Commons was the check forthem. “Ifthe salt have lost its savour, wherewith 
shall it be salted?” Ifthe check for the people was corrupted, how were they to 
keep other evils in check? It was not extraordinary, then, that the people should 
have lost their feelings of respect for the House of Commons. They had not lost 
their respect for the King—they had not lost their respect for the Aristocracy, as 
long as the Aristocracy remained in its proper sphere; but they had lost their re 
spect for the representative system of the country, 

It had been said that the popular excitement in favour of Reform was 
a temporary feeling—the result of the revolution in Belgium and in 
France. He had read history very falsely if the feeling sprang from these 
causes, 

The plague of discontent was not the growth of the day. It possessed all the symp- 
toms of adeep.seated malady. Thejpresent discontentjhad been growing through twa 
generations. The Legislature had tried every means in its power to put an end to 
it. It had called newlaws into operation. What had it notdone? Was it to be 
supposed that any probable measure of cure had escaped the subtlety of Burke or 
the sagacity of Windham? Had not every species of coercion been tried by Lord 
Londonderry? Had not laws been passed to put down public meetings and to en- 
thral the Press ?—and was not the evil still in existence, and was it not increasing 
from day to day?) Whut had they not done to palliate it ?—and what more pallia- 
tives could they try?) What farther palliatives had they? 

Under these circumstances, the Government proposed to adapt the 
system of representation to the present state of the country. 

The proposed measure was a practical measure, adapted to the wants of the 
country. It was founded on tle good practical principle of giving to the middle 
classes political power. It was calling into alliance with the ordinary principles 
of good government all the intelligence of the middle classes, He congratulated 
the Ministry on their standing or falling by sucha measure. {f he were in their 
place, he would rather fall with such a system of representation, than stand on any 
other question. ( Cheers.) 28 ae 

The objections to the plan of Lord John Russell did not seem to Mr. 
Macauley important. Sir Robert Inglis had stated one objection, which, 
if it were well-founded, would be an attack upon other parts of the 
constitution. He had told the House, that a reformed House of Com. 
mons could not exist for ten years without pulling down the Throne, 
and destroying the House of Lords. 

It was impossible, Sir Robert said, that the property and intelligence of the 
middle classes could be adequately represented without the result being to pull 
down the majesty of the Throne and the dignity of the Aristocracy. If that were 
a true description—if that could be laid to the charge of the country, which he 
did not believe—if that argument were correct, it spoke volumes against the 
Monarchy and the Aristocracy. Nothing ever said by Thomas Paine could be 
more injurious. Monarchy and Aristocracy were not vaiuable in themselves. They 
were means to an end. If the bill should produce a republic by improving the 
representation—though he was convinced it would have no such effect—if what 
the honourable member for Oxford says were true, if giving the great body of the 
intelligent and middle classes a share in the Government, would lead to the destruc« 
tion of the Aristocracy, and the demolition of the Throne—what did that impiy, 
but that these two were opposed to the welfare of the nation? It would not bear 
an argument to assert, that admitting the middle classes to a share of the represen- 
tation would subvert the Government of the King andthe Peers. If that were 
the only objeotion to the measure, there was no ground whatever for opposing it. 

Mr. Macauley admitted that many great and eminent men had been 
returned for close boroughs ; but in estimating the system fairly, it was 
proper to consider general tendencies and not accidents. — 

Despotism was detestable as asystem, but it had some good accidents ; he would 
not, therefore, like to submit to a master who might destroy him at any moment. 
It would scarcely be possible by any other mode of election not to bring some emi- 
nent men into the House. If the boroughs were done away, able men would still 
find their way into it. If one hundred of the tallest men of the kingdom were ta 
be elected members of Parliament, some among them would be eminent. If one 
hundred men of a tawny complexion were to be representatives, men of eminence, 
too, would be found amongst them. In ancient times, a king was chosen by the 
neighing of a horse ; and though nobody would recommend that mode of choosing 
a king, it might happen that the one so chosen might be a goodking. In the great 
city of Athens, it was well known that all public officers were chosen by lot, which 
could not be recommended ; yet it had once caused Socrates to be chosen, and had 
enabled him to resist an unjust measure. It was, therefore, not the accidents of 
any system, but its general tendencies, that must he considered. a hatever might 
be our system of representation, clever men would find their way into that House. 
They might not be the same men as would come in under the borough system, but 
they would be men of talents, and no one man was indispensably necessary. A 
great nation needed no one individual, Let them give the country good institutions, 
and they would be sure to find good and grea} men. 

The learned member expressed his surprise at the charge of Mr, 
Twiss, who had said that the measure attacked property, and had come 
pared it to the proceeding which took place at the close of the reign of 
Charles the Second, for disfranchising the cities and boroughs. 

If the franchise were property which was not to be taken away withouta 
compensation—if it was not to be withdrawn but after a judicial investigation, 
and after proof of guilt, and after some crime had been fully established, what must 
be said to the disfranchisement of the forty-shilling,freeholders, which, on this 
doctrine, was a flagitious robbery? They were all at once deprived of their 
rights without any charge, without having been guilty of any crime, 
without having been heard, and without a thought of compensating them. 
If the franchise at Bath were a property, was it not also a property at w aterford? 
—and was it to be taken away in the latter case when no crime could be imputed? 
unless, indeed, it was a crime in the Catholic freeholders of Clare to elect the pre- 
sent honourable member for Waterford for, that county, and but to. punish the 
forty-shilling Catholic freeholders the Protestant forty-shilling freeholders had 
been disfranchised, 
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Some of the Ministers, who supported the present measure, had un- 
doubtedly been at some former time opposed to Parliamentary Reform. 
The country would not think the worse of them, nor value their services 
the less, because they had shown themselves capable of learning by ex- 
ee they had — by their observations, and were no 

onger opposed to what they and many others saw was an inevitable 
change. He wished that other persons would learn a similar lesson. 

Was it possible that those who now despised this lesson could forget the humili- 
ating lesson they were taught not long ago, by an absolute resistance to a measure 
which was rendered inevitable by the progress of society? Was it possible that 
those who arrogantly censured others should not recollect that they were obliged to 
surrender what they strove invain todefend? In May 1827, the right honourable 
Baronet Sir Robert Peel—of whom he wished to speak with all the respect that was 
not inconsistent with his sincere desire to serve his country on such an important 
question—the right honourable Baronet, who had just before quitted office, de- 
manded of the Government of that day what it meant to do with respect to the Test 
and Corporation Acts, Parliamentary Reform, and Catholic Emancipation; and 
then the right honourable Baronet stated that he should give to these questions his 
decided opposition. Such was the case four years ago, and how stood the case now 
with these three great questions? The Test and Corporation Acts had been 
repealed, and they were repealed by the Ministers who succeeded Mr. Canning. 
‘The penal laws against the Catholics had been repealed, and they were repealed by 
the Ministers who succeeded Mr. Canning. There remained Parliamentary Reform ; 
and whoever beheld the signs of the times, the important signs that were hourly 
manifested, must be convinced, that unless the question of Parliamentary Reform 
were speedily settled—unless the people were given some share in the representa- 
tion, and had their affection for our institutions restored, there was great hazard 
of our being exposed to a most fearful danger. (No, no! Hear, hear!) He could 
not believe that those versed in political affairs would not so read these signs, and 
would not be eonvinced that the representation of England must be altered before 
1860. Why, then, did they now wait? Was it merely to show that they had not 
profited by experience? Did they wait till the public resolution became irresistible ? 
Did they want more disturbances—a larger mass of discontent—a more perfect sys- 
tem of organization—a higher collection of rent—more skilful agitators—and a more 
complete development of power than that which existed in 1827? Were those 
scenes to be acted over again? Or were those who, as Ministers, had brought that 
on, were now crying out ‘‘ No Reform !” to become Reformers, as they had then 
cried ‘*No Popery |” to become Emancipators. (Cheers.) Had they forgotten the 
history of Ireland, where the Catholics were indulged in rebellion, because they 
were denied justice? There were signs abroad, and none could see them with his 
eyes, or hear them with his ears, or understand them with his heart, and not think it 
his duty to stand between them and the great and serious effects which might be an- 
ticipated. Reform should be given as a means of preservation. Now, then, when 
every thing was alarming around us—when it would be madness toinvite a struggle, 
with that spirit of the age which had just crushed the proudest Crown in Europe 
and when we saw the palaces of our Sovereign supplying an ignorninious asylum to 
the expelled heir of forty kings—when we have seen the great discontent, but while 
the heart of England was yet sound, while the national feelings of many old asso- 
ciations were yet retained bound to the honour and character of the country, and 
which might soon, too soon, pass away—now was the accepted and sure time. 
(Wo, no! Hear, hear!) Now was the accepted time—this was the day of our 
salvation, when, if we did not act in a faulty spirit of consistency, but with a due 
regard to the signs of these portentous times—now was the promised moment, 
the worthy time, when the great debt due from the Aristocracy to the people should 
be paid. If they attended to these signs, they would secure the safety of the 
country, and rich advantages to all. If the measure were lost, he prayed to God 
that those who should vote against it might never be brought, by the results of that! 
vote, to regret the not having employed the means in their power to prevent the 
dissolution of social order. (Long continued cheering.) 

Lord Mauon differed from Lord John Russell, on the same principle 
that he agreed with him formerly, Then, he was restoring the Con- 
stitution, but the present was a revolutionary measure. He contended 
that the existing feeling in favour of reform would soon pass away. 

Mr. Hunt deprecated some strong language used by Mr. Macauley 
respecting Radical Reformers and the lower orders of the people: he 
feared its only tendency would be to produce difference of opinion out 
of doors, by representing the question as one between the middle and 
inferior rank of society. He thought the bill did not go far enough, in- 
asmuch as he conceived that any tradesmen earning 30s. a week was as 
well qualified to give an honest vote, and as well entitled, as the weal- 
thiest man in the realm. If any part of the people were to be denied the 
exercise of the elective franchise, then consistency demanded that they 
should be free from taxes and from services to the State, in whose regu- 
lation they had no voice. If Government took their money, it should 
also take their votes. He declared, however, that the sweeping away of 
the rotten boroughs was a measure which claimed and should receive his 
unqualified approbation ; and that though the bill was not all he wished, 
still it was much better than he had anticipated, and he should give it 
his hearty support. In the course of his speech, Mr. Hunt forced the 
House to listen to some very unpalatable observations regarding the 
Manchester massacre, and his own imprisonment in Ilchester Gaol 
** for two years and six months.” He contrasted those times with the 
present. 

Lord Morretu said, if the House were prepared to declare that the 
demand for Reform was not proper—that the evil was not manifest— 
that the corruption was not glaring—they might with perfect consistency 
determine not to give up a stone of Gatton, and to die in the ditch of 
Old Sarum, where there was nothing but a ditch todiein. He believed, 
however, that the House would not so far outrage the sense of the com- 
munity as to say that they would not so much as entertain the question. 
The question of Reform had been supported by the constitutional autho- 
rity of Lord Chatham, the talent and integrity of George Saville, the 
young energies of Mr. Pitt, and the consistent manhood of Mr. Fox. 
Those were high authorities. It was true there was one great name 
opposed to Reform. It was the only point upon which he differed with 
the late Mr, Canning in the latter part of his career, What course Mr. 
Canning would now have pursued, it was not for him to determine ; but 
that great statesman had laid down the principle, that when two extreme 
parties were agitating society, it was the duty of a patriot to steer clear 
of both of them. Two extreme parties were at present agitating the 
country. One was opposed to all amelioration, and the other advocated 
the worst species of Reform, with the view of subverting the existing 
institutions, and all the gradations and ranks of society. Between these 
two extremes the only safe path was the conservative principle to which 
the measure submitted to the House led. To that let them hold fast. 

Sir CuarLEs WETHERELL, member for Boroughbridge, designated 
the disfranchisement of the rotten boroughs as corporation robbery. 
True, there were 106 members to be added for the 168 that were taken 
away, but did that lessen the guilt of the robbery ? 

Was it less a measure of robbery and pillage, if they took from A.B. and C. D. 
and gave to E. F., and if the House was to be posed of 60 members less than at 
present? This cutting off, this a ion of 60 's, was an odd sort of a 
thing. No Reformer yet, still less a Reforming Cabinet, had ever produced a plan 
of Reform which began by cutting off. (Cheers.) This was a plan for which his 
Majesty’s present Cabinet deserved the eredit<the present Cabinet of Althorp 
and Co, (Order. The present Cabinet of the noble Lord and his associates, then, 
who seemed to have proceeded upon the precedent in the history of England 
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which had been set by Cromwell, Fairfax, Milburne, and Co. (Cheers.) thoge 
worthy regicides set about reducing the number of members of the House, ani 

plan of cutting off the boroughs and confining the number of bers had not 
the merit of originality, for it was almost the same in form, in substance, and im 
principle, as the Radical system of Reform which had been introduced by regl- 
cides when they established a Commonwealth in England. Yet it was said that 
the object of the measure was to preserve our ancient institutions. Conservation 
was to be the rule of the system. ‘ 

The question was not one of Reform, It was most unjustly argued that 
every man who opposed the question must be opposed to Reform, He de- 
nied the imputation, ‘The question was one of radical change. 

Did gentlemen recollect how many experimental Governments were now afloat? 
—that there was a question to settle as toa constitution for Greece }—another as 
to a constitution for Portugal?’—that in Belgium there were yet unsettled the rela- 
tions of the President and the Representative Government? Did gentlemen re- 
collect what had taken place in France? Did they recollect that in South America, 
for the last seven or eight years, new Governments were continually appearing z 
and that, ngtwithstanding, they had no government there yet? (Cheers.) “ Let 
me,” said Sit Charles, ‘‘be permitted, as I am inextremis, to utter the last dying ex- 
pression of the wish of an expiring man,—I must distinguish my natural death from 
my civil death,—it is that Great Britain may not be added to the catalogue of expe- 
timental states. (Cheers.) ae 

There was no precedent in the history of England for such spoliatiotz 
of corporate rights as the bill of Ministers contemplated. 

He defied the whole Cabinet, and all its deputies, military and civil, to cite a 
case of any corporation having its chartered rights abrogated at one fell swoop, 
without a case of delinquency having been even insinuated against it,—without auy 
form of trial, without any pretext, palliative of such monstrous conduct, without 
any shadow of argument; unless, forsooth, the telling them they were bigoted adhe- 
rents to the laws and usages of the constitution were received in argument, 
( Cheers.) : , 

The only case was the Cambridge case in the time of Richard the 
First—that was the solitary precedent on which the Ministerial billmust 
be founded. He adverted to the refusal of Mr. Fox to sanction the dis- 
franchisement of Nottingham because of the conduct of the electors im 
1802; and tohis voting along with Lord Eldon against the disfranchise- 
ment of New Shoreham, because, as Mr. Fox contended, if corporations 
were so destroyed as these corporations were sought to be, none, however 
pwe, wouldin future be safe from attack. ‘ ; 

He would ask, as Mr. Fox had done on these occasions, if once the principle of 
charter spoliation be admitted, where were they to stop? Did the honourable 
Alderman behind him (Waithman) recollect any thing of the quo warranto robbery 
of the corporation of the City of London’s charter in the time of Charles the 
Second? (4 laugh.) If he did, then his vote was, to use a homely expression, ast 
surely nailed down against the present scheme of the noble-Paymaster, as he (Sir 
C. Wetherell) had nailed down the spurious coinage which the military deputy of 
the Cabinet had given them by way of argument. And why did he thus count on 
the honourable Alderman’s voting with him, simply on the old maxim hodie mihi eras 
tibi—what may succeed to do with respect to some obscure borough, may be tried 
with equal success to-morrow with the corporation of London itself? 

Sir Charles strongly deprecated the threat of dissolution which had 
been held out in the event of the House not accepting of the bill pre« 
sented by Ministers. 

He must say, with respect to that most unconstitutional and insolent menace, 
that the man who would be influenced by it in his vote on the present, momentous 
occasion, would be nothing less than a rebel to his country, The man, whom such 
a threat, uttered by any Government—particularly by one so vacillating and indivi-+ 
dually opposed, and only united in this one monstrous measure of wholesale spolia+ 
tion, would influence—was a man wholly unworthy of the name of British senator 
—was a recreant in morals—was a man wholly deaf to the call of consclence,and o£ 
English liberty. (Continued cheering.) 3 

He ridioaled the idea that the country, which sought for bread, was 
to be satisfied with the stone which the Ministers offered. 

He should like to hear how the First Lord of the Admiralty would explain s€ 
Cockermouth to his constituents his conduct since he last addressed them. Om 
that occasion, retrenchment unlimited was to be the order of the day, all taxes 
burdensome to the middle and poorer classes were to be removed, and the consti+ 
tution was to be restored to its ancient splendour, by a full and satisfactory mea< 
sure of Reform. Now what answer could the right honourable baronet make to oné 
of his agricultural constituents, if thus accosted by him: “Well, Sir James, have 
you taken off the malt-tax ?”” (Laughter.) “No,” quoth the right honourable baronet, 
“ Have you,” rejoins the farmer, “at least taken off the assessed-taxes?” ‘* No, 
again quoth the First Lord of the Admiralty, ‘‘ the House of Commons and a sense 
of duty prevented me.” (Langhter.) “Then,” again quoth the farmer, “since you 
have neither repealed the malt-tax, nor the assessed-taxes, what the Devil have you 
done?” (Laughter.) ‘ Why, we have not, to be sure, retrenched much in the way 
of taxes, but to make amends we have made a pretty considerable retrenchment in 
the House of Commons ; if we have not taken off the malt-tax we have taken off 
sixty-two members.” (Continued laughter.) 

There existed in Cromwell’s time a purge of the House of Commons. (Laughter. 
The purge was called Pride’s purge. (J.aughter and cheering.) The gentlemen o@& 
the opposite side of the House were close imitators of the Cromwellian system 5 
they were prepared to expel, by one strong dose, no less than one hundred and 
sixty-eight members of that House. ‘To the specific which the House had been pro~ 
mised by the noble Lord, as no name had yet been attached, he would attach the 
name of Russell’s purge. (Roars of laughter and great cheering for some time.) The 
principle of the bill was republican. The priiiciple of it was destructive of all pro- 
perty, of all right, of all privilege ; it was the same principle of arbitrary violence 
which expelled a majority of the members from that House in the time of the Com- 
monwealth, which now, after the lapse of acentury from the Revolution, during 
which the population had enjoyed greater happiness than was ever enjoyed by any 
population under heaven, the Ministry were desirous of applying to the House of 
Commons, (Loud cheering for some minutes.) 


Sir Tuomas Dunman, the Attorney-General, replied to Sir Charles 
Wetherell. 

He admired the humour with which his henourable and learned friend had com~ 
pared the purification of the representative system which this bill attempted to ac~ 
complish, to the two purges of the House which took place inCromwell’s time, and to 
the proceedings on the quo warranto which took place in the reigns of Charles the 
Second and James the Second. They might be cited, indeed, by way of contrast, 
they did not bear the most remote analogy to each other. What Sir Charles meant by 
anattempt to compare the proposed plan of Reform with Pride’s Purge he was utterly 
at aloss todivine. Did he recollect that Lord Clarendon, in describing the plan of 
Reform which Cromwell! brought forward, said that it was worthy of imitation by 
other parties? Surely he did not mean to say that Colonel Pride’s purge haa any 
thing to do with Cromwell’s system of Reform ? Then, as to the quo warrantos. The 
quo warrantos took away certain rights from corporate bodies; but what rights did 
this bill deprive them of? The power of voting was no municipal right. The 
power of selling a vote toa duke ora peer, or to a duke’s nominee or toa peers 
nominee, however palatable and delightful it might appear, was not a reason why 
a corporate jurisdiction was established in any borough. 


Sir Charles had expressed himself indignant at its being imputed to 
him that he was an enemy to improvement in the representation. 


When, where, how, in what shape, had he ever professed himself a friend to it # 
The Attorney-General bad never heard such a sentiment from Sir Charles before—i¢ 
was brought forward on the present occasion to break with the public the force of 
the Government plan of Reform : it certainly was not the practical view, which his 
honourable and learned Friend and his habitual political friends were accustomed 
to take on the subject, and if it had recently become their view, it was because they 
had been driven to it by the force of public opinion. (Loud cheers.) If they were 
advocates to any extent, would they inform him what their plan was, and how far 
it went? Uniess they meant to say that the miserable plan of disfranchising 
Evesham and East Retford was their plan of Reform, he knew of no plan of reform 
which they had ever patronized. That because in Evesham money had been paid 
to the electors, and the payment of it had been discovered by a committee formed 
of members whose only merit was that they had not been found out in making such, 
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payiedte,—that because they were ready in such a case tomake the most vigilant 
nquiry into the number of poor wretches who had contaminated their fingers with 
the bribes held out to them by their wealthy tempters,—that because they were 
willing to do this, they were to represent themselves friendly to Reform, was a pro- 
ng against which he, as an honest man, felt bound to enter his protest. (Cheers.) 

e looked upon a plan of reform so difficult, and distant of execution, to be a 
needless expense of money and of time, and an assured hypocrisy, insulting to the 
people at large. (reat cheering.) ; ee 

good deal, Sir Thomas said, had been made of the opinions of 
severai great departed names, in the course of these debates. With 
respect to Mr. Canning, he had staved off Reform as long as he could, on 
the sole grounds that the system worked well because the people were 
satisfied with it. Could he have made use of such an argument now ? 
The close boroughs were represented as the portals by.which genius 
found access to the House— 

When he was told that Burke, and Pitt, and Fox, and other illustrious characters 
had one and all owed their introduction into Parliament to the defects in the con- 
stitution, he would reply that it was not for the happiness or glory of those indivi- 
duals that they had found their way into that House by any other road than that of 
the free choice of the Commons of England. It happened, curious enough, that 
all the opinions of Mr. Fox, which the gentlemen opposite were so fond of quoting, 
were delivered by him at a time when he was sitting for a close borough,—when he 
‘was a Lord of Admiralty; and, strange recommendation! when he was by law 
Ancapacitated by his youth from voting in that House. 

Mr. Shelley and others had told the Housea great deal about the 
independence of the members for rotten boroughs: Sir Thomas said he 
would only in answer state his own experience on the subject. 

In the year 1818, he was given to understand that there was a wish that he 
should be in Parliament. A seat was offered him for the borough of Wareham ; 

and, to his shame be it spoken, he had not had virtue to resist it. He should have 
respected bimself more if he had. Nothing could be more kind and liberal than 
“the conduct of those who gave him aseat for that borough; but at the end of the two 
first sessions in which he sat in Parliament, there wasa dissolution ; and then he 
found, that in their opinion he had been found wanting. (Hear, hear!) There was 
then no nomination-seat for him; andif the town of Nottingham had not sent a 
deputation to him to eome forward,he should have been out of Parliament.: So far 
from a seat for a rotten borough being all joy, he could assure the House that it was 
ban the reverse, Could there, indeed, be any thing more harassing than the idea of 
aving a secret eouncil always sitting upon. your conduct, and determining upon 
each vote, whether you ought to be permitted to retain your seat in Parliament or 
not? (Hear, hear!) He made no complaint against those who gave him his seat; 
but when he contrasted his situation as member for a close borough, with his situ- 
ation as member for Nottingham, in which he enjoyed the fid of th ds, 
he felt that there was no more comparison to be made between them than between 
‘the nk walls of Aldborough and the most stately and magnificent palace in 
ak os (Cheers.) : 
hey had been told that the people would remonstrate against the 
present plan of Reform. 

Was it genes. that the gentlemen who told them this could be sincere }—that 
they could really believe what they said? Ifso, let them wait but a little while 

-=—let them see whether the people who might assemble in various parts of the 
country, would re-echo the sentiments ofthe mourners at the funeral of the defunct 
member for Boroughbridge, and murmur and remonstrate that it was proposed to 
confer upon them a better system of representation. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Georer Banxes revived the complaint of intimidation; and, 
replying to Sir Thomas Denman, he contended that no answer had 
been given to the charge of Sir Charles Wetherell—that the proposed 
measure involved an unconstitutional deprivation of corporate rights. 

-He instanced the reformed Parliament of the Protectorate of Crom- 
well as an example of the probable effects of the proposed Reform. 
Cromwell had given that Parliament two trials—ir.the first place of 

-five months, in the second of sixteen days, at the end of which he 
dissolved it. Mr. Bankes quoted from speeches of Mr. Huskisson and 
Mr. Pitt, to show that those distinguished statesmen had been adverse 
to Reform, and that the present measure was revolutionary. 

Mr. Hosnovuse thought he could produce as good an authority as 
that of Mr. Bankes—even his own authority, Mr. Pitt—that the pre- 
sent measure was not revolutionary. When the present measure was 
brought forward on Tuesday, he could not help observing with astonish- 
ment, not the indignation, but the delight with which the proposition 
was received by the gentlemen around him. (Mr. Hobhouse spoke from 
the Opposition benches.) They well knew what were dangerous sub- 
jects, and they viewed it as calculated to drive out the present Ministers, 
and replace themselves in their former situations. Mr. Hobhouse quoted 
along passage from one of Mr. Pitt’s speeches, declaring the compe- 
tency of Parliament to entertain any and whatever measure, and that a 
member of Parliament possessed the right to concur in disfranchising 
those who sent him to Parliament, and to select others by whom he was 
not elected in their stead. Mr. Hobhouse showed that Cromwell dis- 
solved his Parliament because it was too popular—more devoted to the 
interests of the people than to him. Sir Robert Inglis had said that a 
reformed Parliament would destroy the other branches of the Legislature 
in‘ten years, and illustrated his position by referring to the Regicide Par- 
liament. Now the Regicide Parliament was in every respect a borough 
Parliament, composed of sixty members for boroughs, sixteen for coun- 
ties, and six for cities. When Mr. Pitt introduced his plan of Reform, 
which, like the present, contemplated the disfranchisement of some and 
the enfranchisement of other} boroughs, it was not deemed] revolu- 
tionary. Mr. Hobhouse did not think that by this or any plan of re- 
form the complexion of the House would be much changed. The mo- 
tives, however, that sent men into it would be totally different. Let 
Parliament be reformed—let it be restored to its ancient constitutional 
principle, by the plan now proposed ; they would still have the best men 
in that House that constituents could find, for the support of their in- 
terests and the defence of their rights. He would beg those who dis- 
puted this to tell him whether they really thought that there was any 
peculiar and egregious ignorance in the people of England, to disqualify 
them to judge who were best able to serve them. 

Wherever there was a popular constituency, there would be adequacy to the 
great duties it called forth ; and the first and most indispensable of all qualities in 
such cases was honesty,—a quality that appeared to have been entirely forgotten or 
lost sight of by those who talked so much of introducing clever men into that 

ouse, It was scarcely possible to believe that any gentleman was sincere when he 
expressed an apprehension that a system of public rectitude and intelligence in 
electors would give vice and ignorance an ascendency in the choice of representa- 
tives, and that a system of perjury, and bribery, and corruption, was essential to 
the success of virtue and knowledge. Why should such a feverish anxiety upon this 
subject be expressed? With respect to men of talents, doubtless capacity was one 
of the necessary qualifications of a member of Parliament ; but he had seen as 
many instances since he had been iu Parliament of capacity being used in a wrong 
as ina right direction. Who, in the name of wonder, would approve of any system 
or scheme that sent men of talent into that House, if these gentlemen of talent were 
placed there under circumstances that rendered it probable that they would do 
more of harm to the country than good? (Cheers.) Ifhe ran over the list of the 
clever men, he could show the House that the necessity was to make men speak ho- 
nestly the sentiments of their constituents, or to retire from the representation. If 
® member of Parliament differed from his patron, he thought it necessary to take off 








“his hat? make his fidw, and retire from his seat. There was no such thing as virtual 
representation witha patron. The patron must be listened to—he must and would 
be obeyed: he would hear of no ndnsenée about virtual representation. 

Speaking of the apprehensions of revolution and’ danger, Mr. Hob- 
house said there was no danger, except from those who opposed Reform. 

The danger proceeded from that cold, blunted, selfish sect of politicians—if poli- 
ticians they could be called—who, in spite of all past experience, when Trath pressed 
her light upon the whole nation, were still left in ignorance and sunk in corruption. 
They would rather that the whole state should be lost for ever, than that they should 
resign one of their petty interests, or forego one of their much-cherished prejudices. 
(Hear, hear!) If any cries of alarm were spread, they would be the organs of that 
alarm; but he trusted that there was in the country a good sense as well as a tem- 
perate feeling, which would not permit any use to be made of snch fears. An appeal 
had been made, by the worst of artifices, to the fears and selfish passions of the 
Aristocracy of the country. Mr. Horace Twiss had advised gentlemen to look after 
their rents ; another gentleman had sounded an alarm upon the security of tithes ; 
and another had exclaimed, that if the Reform were carried, there would no longer 
be any security for property of any sort. When such gentlemen talked to him of 
appealing to the fears of the people, he had a right to taunt them of appealing to the 
fears of that class which seemed to think that they possessed their property without 
any relation to the rights and feelings of the people at large. The people of England 
had no interest to benefit, and no purpose to serve by disorder. 

In allusion to insinuations thrown out in the course of the debate, 
that the people generally would not be satisfied by the measure, Mr, 
Hobhouse would warn the people against being led away by them. 

He begged to say, from the communications which had already reached him from 
various quarters, (although it was true only forty-eight hours had elapsed since the 
plan was made known), that the people generally would be satisfied, and, he might 
add, ought to be satisfied, with the measure. Taunts had been thrown out against 
Ministers, but the people of England cared nothing about such taunts,—they cared 
only about the measure. It might be a very good joke to mix up comments upon a 
little mistake in the Budget, or on suspected divisions in the Cabinet, with the dis- 
cussion of the noble Lord’s proposition; but the people only cared to ascertain 
whether this measure would give them what they had a right to expect, and what 
they had loudly raised their voices to obtain. 

Mr. Hobhouse entertained the House with a critical dissection of Sir 
Charles Wetherell’s jokes—which he proved to be old jokes. Hecon- 
cluded with an eulogy upon Sir Robert Peel, for his conduct on the 
Catholic question ; and expressed a hope to see him united in office with 
the present Ministers when the measure of Parliamentary Reform had 
been carried. 


Mr. Barine thought every body would be sensible that the House 
had now before it no ordinary act of legislation, or even a mere altera- 
tion in the construction of the House of Commons, but a measure which, 
in pvint of fact, amounted to a new constitution. (Loud cheering from 
the Opposition.) 

Gentlemen on the Treasury bench might declare that our old constitution was 
worn out—that it had lost the affections of the people—that it was found to work 
so ill, and cause misery among the people to such an extent, it behoved us to re- 
model it. Still, they would at least admit that the effect of the proposition of the 
noble Lord went in substance to produce a new constitution. he only constitn- 
tion that had ever been tried with success for the purpose of mixing up a popular 
form of government with a monarchy and aristocracy, was that which had been 
adopted In this country ; and which, he did not say by the wisdom of our ancestors, 
but through the fortuitous occurrence of events, or perhaps he might with greater 
propriety say, by the gift cf Providence, had brought us to that state of prosperity 
and security which had hitherto beeh the envy of the world, and which till of late 
years he thought was also the pride and satisfaction of Englishmen. It had been 
held that the constitution of the country consisted in three estates—King, Lords, 
and Commons; but he feared that if this measure were adopted, we should reverse 
the order of these estates (supposing that they all remained in existence), and that 
in future it would be no longer King, Lords, and C » but C » Lords, 
and King. (Tremendous cheers from the Opposition.) , 

He might be told that the system was corrupt and rotten; but it ap- 
peared to him, that the state of things which had long been established 
in this country had secured to it a degree of prosperity and freedom, 
not to be found in any other part of the world. 

Here was a popular body slightly subjected to the influence of the Crown, con- 
nected also with the influence of the Aristocracy, representing much of the pro- 
perty of the nation, and providing for all those yarious compounds which entered 
into the composition of society. The question then was, whether a body so com- 
posed was calculated to forward the welfare of the country, and had doneso? In 
his opinion both questions must be answered in the affirmative. (Cheers.) When 
he considered this, and heard the member for Middlesex tell them, that if the 
people were leftto themselves they would establish a different House of Com- 
mons, he could not help considering it as an argument against giving them an op- 
portunity of effecting a change, which, in his opinion, would be any thing but be- 
neficial. (Cheers.) He thought his honourable friend seemed to lean to the opinion, 
that the House of Commons was not quite so unworthy of confidence as some in- 
dividuals asserted. In his view of the case, the state of the representation was not 
so corrupt, or so defective, as it had been described, although ignorant and perhaps 
unthinking people endeavoured to find fault with it. If all the constitution-mon- 
gers in the world exerted their abilities for that purpose, they would not be able to 
frame a form of government under which the same extent of population would be 
blessed with the same extent of rational liberty. (Cheers.) What had been effected 
under that constitution, afforded some proof that the wit of man could not go be- 
yond the skill which was manifested in its formation ; and if they threw that jewel 
in the dirt for the purpose of adopting a theoretic plan, he thought they must be 
considered as the wildest visionaries that ever existed. (Loud cheers.) 

The supporters of this measure had said, ‘* Let the King stand by 
himself, the Lords stand by themselves, and let the people stand by 
themselves.” Such was their doctrine. It was not the constitution of 
the country. What was the practical grievance of which they had to 
complain? 

Had the other powers which formed part of the constitution interfered with the 
people in anyway? Had they interfered with the fullest freedom of action and of 
speech in that Honse—the fullest, he would say, that was allowed in any country in 
the world? Nosuch attempt had ever been made ; and, if they extended the popular 
branch of the constitution with a view to the diffusion of popular liberty, his fear 
was (being himself a friend of freedom) that the alteration would end in the destruc- 
tion of those liberties which he was anxious to preserve. What grievance did any 
man suffer from the conduct of the other House of Parliament? Did they find 
the Peers pressing on them inany way? Didthey find them making laws directed 
against the popular branch of the Legislature? Did they, in the courts of law, as- 
sume any superiority? He knew of no such interference ; he was notaware of any 
such interposition; and he was firmly of opinion, that the mixture of different 
powers and interests in that House had been the great protector and promoter of 
public liberty. (Cheers.) That mixture tended to check and to resist those errone- 
ous feelings which were occasionally visible in that House. There was sufficient 
popular feeling in that House. ‘The feeling which was manifested out of doors was 
responded there, as evidently appeared from the lively expression of popular opinion 
on this occasion. There was muchrestlessness out of doors; but he felt no appre- 
hensiou on that account. The peeple did not much know what they wanted, neither 
did the House of Commons seem to know exactly what they desired. They had 
turned out one Administration and put in another, and appeared to feel no great 
disposition to support either, P r i ‘ 

The House of Commons was always ready to inquire into the dis- 
tresses of the country. 

No branch of trade got out of joint—no body of the people was thrown out of em- 
ployment—no general grievance was complained of, without causing the formation 
of committees to investigate the facts. On all occasions the most parental care was 
manifested for the wellbeing of the country; and he thought that those who main- 
tained a contrary position were either guilty of a gross misrepresentation of 
(can or else were labouring under the illusion of most perverted judgments, 
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But new lights had now broken in upon us, and what was the conse- 
quence ? 

Why, in obedience tc these novel views, the whole Aristocracy of the country was 
to be swept away. (Woises.) The principle which these Reformers thought proper 
to set up was, that the influence of the Aristocracy in that House was illegal,—that 
it was a great evil, and ought to be removed altogether. Their opinion was, that 
the influence.of Peers in the nomination of members—that the influence of landed 
proprietors with respect to seats in Parliament—was productive of great mischief, 
and ought to be got rid of. He should be as sorry as any man to see the lower 
classes, even the lowest classes of this country, without considerable influence in 
that House. They had considerable influence ; and therefore it was right that there 
should be a countervailing influence ; because it was the influence of the one side 
that enabled them to bear the pressure of influence upon the other. 

The proposed qualification was too low. 

In France, where there were 32,000,000 of people, the constituency was something 
short of 90,000. The qualification was about 12/. sterling, or the one-fifth of an income 
of 603. a year ; which, considering the difference in the value of money, was equal to 
about 100/.; what was recently proposed there was to reduce it from 60/. to 40/. Hav- 
ing gained that immortal victory, in the achievement of which he rejoiced as much as 
any person, yet amidst all those circumstances of popular excitement which that event 
was calculated to prgduce, no man dreamt of going beyond that qualification. He 
admitted that it was desirable that the class who returned him to Parliament should 
be represented in that House. To them it must be a source of great satisfaction to 
have their views explained and their grievances statedin Parliament. It was cer- 
tainly rightthat such great popular bodies should be so represented—but could the 
House allow that principle without having something to counterbalance it? The 
keeping up of aneven andsteady balance between all interests was the constitution 
of England. Those who looked at it otherwise, took a shallow and narrow view of 
the question. It had become ‘fashionable to abuse that House, as unfaithful to the 
interests of the people. He believed, that if the acts of that House were examined, 
they would justify a very different kind of feeling. If those acts were looked-to 
without excitement and agitation, they would be found perfectly in accordance with 
the public interests. 

He would never-vote for a general sweeping reform, which would 
have the effect of altering the whole frame of the Constitution ; but he 
thought it would be useful to grant the right of representation to great 
manufacturing towns, and he thought that Scotland should have a more 
extensive representation. At the same time, he believed Scotland to be 
at present virtually and beneficially represented in that House; he had 
never seen or heard of any Scotch question which was not earnestly at- 
tended to. 


He hinted that the proposed measure was unequal and partial. 

«He should like to know on what ground it was that his noble Friend left the right 
of representation to certain sweet-scented places? His noble Friend had gone on 
a reforming tour, but he had taken care to make no stay at Tavistock. (Loud cheer- 
ing.) With respect to the borough which he himself represented, he thought it 
right to declare, that as to corruption it was perfectly immaculate compared with 
fifty. or sixty places which his noble Friend had not interfered with. (Hear, hear.) 
In his election for that borough, he had not spent one shilling that he was not will- 
ing to submit to the greatest purist, with respect to elections, that sat in the House. 
There was not any ons item of expense which he was not ready toproduce. It had 
cost him 150/., and Ye would willingly publish every item of which it consisted at 
Charing Cross. Shaftesbury and Sudbury, and many other places, were, it appeared, 
to be retained, notwithstanding all their impurity, while many other boroughs were, 
without any sufficient cause, to be disfranchised. It would be impossible under the 
new system, for many merchants to procure seats in Parliament. If they attempted 
to fix themselves on any of those very populous places, the chances were that their 
exertions would terminate in bankruptcy andthe Gazette. By this plan, boroughs 
containing less than 2000 inhabitants were to be disfranchised, and forty-seven 
boroughs, having 4000 inhabitants, were to be allowed one member each. Now he 
would ask the persons who were acquainted with those in some degree favoured 
places, whether the alteration was likely to introduce a greater degree of purity than 
existed there at present? Was it to be supposed that the electors would make in- 
quiry as to the purity of the motives of a candidate? They would do no such 
thing. The inquiry would be confined to the length of his purse. ‘The candidate 
must not indeed have committed any great offence ; but, independent of that, if he 
acted liberally and generously, he would be well received. No man who was ac- 
quainted with the facts, could listen without disgust to this cant about purity. In- 
stead of improved morality and purity, an effect directly the contrary would be pro- 
duced. When it was stated, in exemplifying the impartiality of the new system, that 
because Tavistock was on one side of the proposed line of distinction, and Calling- 
ton on the other, the former should be continued, and the latter disfranchised, he 
should be gladto know who’ it was that drew the line. (Tremendous eheering for 
several minutes.) It was true, that the one was a larger place than the other, but 
both were small towns; and, with respect to purity, he would only say, that the 
election for Callington, where there were two hundred voters, cost him only 1502, 
not one sixpence of which was improperly expended. 

The real question was, whether the bill did not destroy one important 
interest in order to create another—whether it did not cut off the in- 
terests of the lower classes of society. 

He said this, not as an advocate for universal suffrage; but he thought that 
opportunities, such as now existed, should be given to represent bodies of the 
humbler classes of society. He was waited upon a few days ago by some of the 
potwalloppers, and he told them that there could be no extensive plan of reform 
which would not sweep away their boroughs. They might be assured that the in- 
telligence of this kind of reform would not give satisfaction amongst the humbler 
classes. The country shopkeeper might be pleased, but his poorer neighbour wonld 
be greatly dissatisfied, for it was certain that his interests would be greatly injured 
by it. To that-part of the plan which cut off outlying voters, he hadno objection; 
hut he thought the proposition of continuing the votes in the boroughs which 
remained during the lives of the present voters, was inconsistent with the general 
principle advocated by the bill. He admitted the general principle that prima 
facie every man in the kingdom, being a natural-born subject, had a right to 
a vote, unless it could be shown that its exercise would prove injurious to 
himself, orto the general interests of the community. If the person having 
this right could be convinced that he ought not to be permitted to exercise 
it, welland good; but by what sort of argument could you convince him, that 
he might exercise it without injury to the general welfare for twenty years, but that 
after that time the exercise of it would be greatly detrimental to the state? ‘Ihe 10/. 
qualification named in the bill was, he took it for granted, the lowest that could be 
mentioned consistently with safety, for Ministers were bound to go lower if they 
could do so with safety. Were they then for the next twenty years, during a 
period which it was probable would be one of no ordinary difficulty, to have the 
existing voters in boroughs with much lower qualifications—with qualifications 
which were declared by the bill itself, to be too low for the safety of the state,— 
were they, he asked, to have this lower and more dangerous, because lower quali- 
fication of existing freemen to continue in full operation? He thought it would 
have been more consistent to say, the political atmosphere looks clondy at present, 
let us make the qualification as high as 15/. for the next twenty years, and after that 
we-shall see. if we can go on with a lower qualification. 

He proceeded to show the effect of the measure on the future repre- 
sentatives; and to describe its consequences and reception out of doors. 


As independent members, the class would not be improved; for, considering 
the class of men who now represented some of those close boroughs as they were 
called, the temptations to abuse their trust would be much less than in the case of 
those returned in a Parliament chosen under the new plan. In his opinion, then, 
this plan would destroy the constitution. It would be an entire change by taking 
away those influences which had so long existed, and which had worked so well. 
He feared it might go forth to the country, that’in rejecting this plan they were not 
attending to the interests of the people. That was a difficulty he felt ; but the mea- 
Sure was brought forward by those who, no doubt, had weighed well its conse- 
quences, and on them must fall the responsibility of having raised the difficulty. 
(Cheers from the Opposition.) The difficulty was incurred by the measure having 
Deen brought forward by the King’s Government, and being advocated by the press 
and the public. However, great as this was, he felt that he could not venture to 
commit this proposed suicide. If great changes must be made, he should regret 
iit; and the intelligent portion of the country would view its progress with the 
greatest concern, If the plan were proposed at the market-place of a great town, 





it would probably have the approval of a large body of supporters ; but the same 
parties would also support universal suffrage; andif that voice were to be listened 
to, they might as well sweep away all institutions at once. [If they wished to con- 
sult the interests of those who were most likely to suffer by it, they should consult 
those who had most intelligence, and were best acquainted with those interests. If 
they wanted an example of complete anarchy, let them look to Belgium, and see 
how the effects of a revolution for a legitimate purpose had fallen on 
the great body of the lower classes. In conversations out of doorg 
on this subject, he had not met with a single person who was not 
apprehensive asto how it would work. It was said it came from the King’s Go- 
vernment, and that Government must be wise in bringing it forward; but each and 
every person seemed to be in doubt as to what should bedone. They said, “ What 
can be done? Ifit be not carried, the minds of the people are so much excited, 
that it may lead to a revolution.” But he did not see why his honourable friends 
near him should not take some means to quiet the minds of the people. (Cheers 
from the Opposition benches.) Much of the excitement was caused by this being an- 
nounced as coming from the Crown; but he felt satisfied that but for such announce- 
ment, the people would be satisfied with a much less sweeping, and much more 
moderate plan of reform. For his own part, when he tirst heard of the plan, he 
expected that it would be one of moderate reform ; but he was greatly surprised 
when he heard the plan of the ministry for the first time, as expounded in Lord John 
Russell’s speech : it had even exceeded the expectations of Mr. Hunt, and he did 
not know what to think of it. 


The Marquis of Tavistock said, it seemed that Mr. Baring had cast 
a reflection on Ministers for not having included the borough of Tavi- 
stock as well as Callington amongst the boroughs to be disfranchised. 
Now, if the honourable member would move to include Tavistock among 
them, he should have his support. The population of that place was 
6000, whilst Callington contained only 1320. He could answer, too, for 
the Duke of Bedford’s not interfering to influence his tenants in their 
votes. On the question itself, he should offer one word of observation. 

It appeared to him, that the Government of this country had for years been 
conducted on principles of most unjustifiable and wasteful extravagance ; that 
patronage had been kept up for the purpose of maintaining the influence-of the 
Crown; and that which was known as Parliamentary influence, for the purpose of 
carrying on measures. against the sense of the country.- The people felt now, more 
fully than at any former period, that they had not their just influence in the Legisla- 
tive councils of the nation, and they naturally sought for that change which would’ 
give itto them. He sincerely hoped and believed that the measure now before the 
House would have that effect—that it would give them all they could reasonably 
desire. He hoped it would curb the monopoly so long maintained by the higher 
orders, and give a fair expression of the sense of the middling classes. In this view 
he hailed the measure with delight. ' 


Lord PaLMERSTon contended that the people of this country sought 
for a change, because the state of the country demanded it. 

Among the many instances which he could cite in proof of that fact, he would for 
the present only mention one,—that they (the Ministers) were now seated on those 
benches which had _ been so recently occupied by honourable gentlemen opposite. 
(Cheers from the Ministerial benches, echoed by those of the Opposition.) Gentlemen 
might say what they pleased, but it was not the difference about the civil list—it 
was not the reduction of the salaries of some half-dozen offices—which caused the 
overthrow of the late Administration. The rock which they split upon was their 
defiance of public opinion. They went on spreading widethe canvass of patronage’ 
as they proceeded ; but that patronage, and the use they made of it to accelerate 
their progress and increase their power, proved theirruin. He would again repeat 
it, the besetting sin of the last Administration was a disregard of public opinion—of 
public opinion at home—of public opinion abroad. The error of the course they 
pursued did notunfortunately end with their power: it had become the means of 
setting Europe in flames. (Loud cheers.) 

It was the duty of Government, when public opinion was so strong 
in favour of a changes, to concede it in such a manner as not to impair 
the advantages we possess. In looking at the proposed change, let the 
House consider some of the evils which it was intended to remedy. 

What bad for years produced so much misgoverament—so much of disregard to 
public opinion? ‘The gross bribery and corruption practised, and undue influence 
at elections, by means of which so many of them came in either without constituents, 
or only with those whom they had purchased and might sell again. When, then, by 
such practices the people were driven to tear aside the veil of sanctity with which he- 
reditary respect had invested even the imperfections of the constitution, it was im- 
possible that they whose limited propositions of reform had been rejected, should not 
be led to demand wider and more extensive changes. There were many men in that 
House who wished things to remain as they were, and who would be willing to bear 
the faults of the constitution for the sake of its many excellences. He would tell 
them, that ifjthey were now compelled to choose between a change which they feared, 
and the evil consequences of the refusal of that change, the blame must rest on 
those who three years ago refused to make even the smallest concession to public 
feeling. (Cheers.). If, three years ago, advantage had been taken of the conviction 
of corrupt boroughsto bring gradually into connexion with that House the great 
unrepresented towns,—if, instead of drawing nice equations between the manufac- 
turing and the agricultural interests, they had turned Reformers on ever so mode- 
rate a scale, the House would not now have been discussing the plan of general Re- 
form proposed by his noble friend. (Hear!) He had supported all those proposals 
for limited reform, because he thought them good in themselves, and because he 
clearly saw, thatif they were refused, we should be obliged to have recourse to 
wider and more extensive changes; but his predictions had been condemned and 
disregarded. For reasons similar to those for which he then stipported those 
limited propositions of reform, he was now prepared to support the more extensive 
measure. 

He vindicated himself from the taunt of inconsistency flung that 
evening from the opposite side; and assured the House, that had Mr. 
Canning himself lived to these times, he would have been a Reformer. 
Any one who looked at the constitution of the representation of this 
House, could not fail to be struck by five prominent defects,—the nomi- 
nation boroughs; the gross, general, and barefaced corruption which < 
prevailed, not only in small, but also in large places; the want of 
members for some of the greatest and most important manufacturing 
towns ; the expenses of elections ; and the unequal distribution among 
different classes of society of that power which resulted from the exercise 
of the elective franchise. To all these defects the plan of Govern- 
ment applied sound and wholesome remedies. At the same time he 
maintained that the proposed measure would not destroy the whole- 
some influence of the Aristocracy—that influence which was obtained by 
eminent worth, by moral and intellectual distinction, and by exercising 
towards their inferiors those qualities which secured the affections and 
gained the admiration of men. 

The plan would intreduce to a share inthe government of the country the great 
bulk of the middle classes of the kingdom. Mr.Twiss had chosen to make himself merry 
at the expense of the middle classes. He was pleased to say, that shopkeepers, smallat- 
tornies, innkeepers, and publicans, were totally unfit to enjoy any share inthe repre- 
sentation. (No, no!) Hecould assure honourable members that he was not speaking 
from memory, for he had tuken down the gentleman’s words. But he would ask 
him in what respect were the potwallopers more fitted to choose representatives 
than respectable shopkeepers and even small attornies?) Mr. Baring had asked 
why, if it were dangerous to trust the potwallopers with the elective franchise 
beyond twenty years, not disfranchise them now! ‘The answer was, that 
thovgh the Government thought that description of voters should be extin- 
guished, they did not see such danger in continuing the elective franchise as to 
induce them to take it away during the lives of those who now possessed it. He be- 
lieved that the proposition would prove satisfactory to the country; and notwith- 
standing the taunts which had been thrown on the middle classes, there did not 
exist in any country a body of men more entitled torespect and confidence. (Hear !) 


Sir Roper? PEEL began by assuring Lord Palmerston, that he did 
not join in the taunts against him, for ‘changing his opinions, or the 
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evurse which he deemed it his duty to follow on the present occasion, 
Sir Robert himself had been placed in the same siffuation ; he had found 
it necessary, from a due regard to the princip}<s which had always regu- 
lated his conduct, te adopt a different course from that which he had 
formerly advocated; and he therefore ought to be the last man to refuse 
the indulgence of which he had stood in need to publicmen who were placed 
in a similar situation. He never would believe that public men did not 
look to higher motives than a desire to retain their places, when they 
were induced to change their opinions; and the character, the views, 
and the conduct of his noble friend afforded a sufficient guarantee for 
the purity of his motives. Having thus imitated the generous custom 
which prevailed in less dignified and more deadly encounters,—having, 
as he might say, shaken hands with his noble friend, by relieving himself 
from any suspicion of personal hostility in what he should say, the noble 
Lord would not be displeased, if, with perfect freedom of discussion, he 
subjected his speech to some observation and comment. 

“Atatime when the House had been expecting that some member of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government would give some explanation of this measure,—at a moment 
when the House wished to know, not what was the public opinion of it, but what 
practical ground could be alleged for the adoption of a new constitution—at this 
moment the noble Lord thought fit to enter into a comparison of the merits of the 
late and the present Administrations ; and the greater part of his speech was com- 
posed—not of the arguments which the House so much desiderated on the necessity 
of the Reform, but of sarcastic allusions to the conduct and opinions of the late 
Administration, connected with an attempt, and not a very successful one, to mag- 
nify the deeds of the present Government at the expense of that Government which 
was lately honoured with his Majesty’s confidence. My noble friend says that if 
there had not been a change in the Government, the same results would not have 
taken place. In that opinion I am much disposed to concur. No party hostility 
shall ever prevent me from doing justice whenever justice should be done, or be- 
stowing praise wherever praise ought to be bestowed. The conduct of the noble 

Jarl at the head of the Administration, with reference to Ireland, and the conduct 

of the noble Marquis to whom have been intrusted the reins of the Irish Govern- 
ment, are entitled to unequivocal commendation ; and there is certainly some truth 
in the statement of my noble friend, that had we remained in office we might not 
have been able to effect what the present Government have effected. But should 
we have had the same assistance? (Cheers.) Should we, if, at a period of great 
excitement, produced by a general demand for retrenchment, we had produced 
estimates of increased extent, have found all party considerations yield to a gene- 
rous feeling for the public service? Should we have found a united and generous 
disposition in all parts of the House to supply the Executive Government with the 
means of defeating whatever efforts might be made to disturb the public tranquil- 
lity? Sir, I will not enter into any comparison of the merits of the two Adminis- 
trations. But let my noble friend recollect that the instrument of which the noble 
Marquis at the head of the Irish Government availed himself with his character- 
istic vigour and success, was an instrument placed in his hands by his Majesty’s 
late Government, and which was constructed against the opinion and vote of some 
of the present Ministers. If we found it difficult to preserve peace in Ireland for 
want of a legal and constitutional force, let it be remembered that it was not by the 
late Government that the reduction of the yeomaury was commenced.” (Cheers.) 

Sir Robert thought the allusion to East Retford unfortunate as an 
argument in favour of the present bill. Himself and Lord Palmerston, on 
the fatal night which led to the first breaking up of the late Government, 
entered the House with the intention of voting on the same side; and 
it was an accident of the debate which induced Mr. Huskisson to vote 
against the general opinion of the Government, and in consequence of 
this to resign. 

“ But, to pass from that topic, my noble friend says, that if in 1818 we had 
consented to transfer the elective franchise from the boroughof East Retford to the 
town of Birmingham, there would not have been the least necessity for agitating 
atthe present moment the question of Parliamentary Reform, for that that would 
have satisfied the whole country, (No, no, no!) What! would my noble friend himself 
have rested satisfied with the existing state of the representation, notwithstanding 
the five grand defects which he has described as existing init? Would my noble 
friend have rested satisfied to let so gross a system of corruption continue, without 
any attempt to rescue the country from its baleful influence?’ (Cheers.) 

Sir Robert ridiculed, very successfully, the notion that Mr. Canning 
would have supported such a bill as this—he who had refused even to 
transfer the franchise of Penryn to Manchester. 

He now came to the tremendous question before the House; but be- 
fore he approached the consideration of it, he must confess that he was 
afflicted with great pain and humiliation, beyond any thing he had ever 
experienced in considering a question of this description. 

“Tam asked, I will not say to make a revolution in the country, but to substitute 
for the present systema different constitution ; and I am not invited to do this after 
acalm and dispassionate inquiry, butto take this hasty step by an appeal to motives, 
which if I were toact upon, I should not be subjecting my fears to my judgment, but 
my judgment to my fears. (Loud cheers.) Before I proceed further, I would ask, 
why has the King’s name been introduced in this discussion ? Is it necessary, day 
after day, in both Houses of Parliament, and in the public press, to state that this 
measure has been brought forward with the express and peculiar sanction of the 
King? Iholditto beno imputation upon my respect dnd loyalty to the Crown, if 
I disregard the intimation that the King has sanctioned this measure, and if, as a 
member of Parliament, I exercise my judgment on the merits of the question as un- 
reservedly, as if no such intimation had been given. (Loud cheers.) But I regret, 
on other grounds, that the name of the King should be thus obtruded day after day. 
I cannot dismiss from my mind doubts as to the justice and expediency of this ex- 
treme measure ofdisfranchisement ; but granting that they do exist, it is still a harsh 
measure towards the loyal bodies who are called upon to sacritice privileges which 
they have long exercised ; and even if it was justly introduced, why should the 
King, the fountain of grace and favour, be held out as the special author of the 
plan? 

-“Then the House has been menaced with dissolution. (Voise.) The chances of 
dissolution are as strong if the measure be carried as if it fail. 1l care not if the 
House be dissolved or not ; nor should I be fit for the performance of a single legis- 
lative duty if I permitted any such menace to influence me; I care not whether I 
am returned again or not; butif I felt any anxiety about it, I should go to my con- 
stituents with this bill in my hand, and place my special ground to their renewed 

confidence upon my determined opposition to it. (Cheers.) I would go to a com- 
miunity whose numbers, by the return of 1821, were not more than 4000 inhabitants, 
and tell them that this billhas been brought in without any allegation of necessity, or 
without any case being made out against them, and that I opposedit. Iknow that 
they never abused their rights—that the humblest man amongst them never received 
or asked a bribe for the vote they gave. They received me when subjected to the 
indignity of expulsion for what I conceived to be aspecialact of duty, even to that 
Church fof which Iam ahumble member. They returned me as their representa- 
tive ; and till the necessity ofthe measure be established by more cogent arguments 
than I have yet heard, I will not consent to deprive them of their right.” 

The House was told that. the members who rejected the bill would 
be responsible for the consequences. 

He would say to Ministers— Don’t shift from your own shoulders the weight of 
responsibility which attaches to the propesal of such a measure; don’t say we will 
prove our capacity to govern, but boast rather of your ability todestroy.” (Cheers.) 
He at least had not been one who industriously excited the stormy wave of the mul. 
titude—who employed all his faculties to create dissatisfaction and discontent. He 
at least had never uttered the language of a noble Lord in 1827, who found the 
people peaceful, quiet, and contented, and complained that he could not rouse their 
indignation against the constitution of the House of Commons—who grieved that 
they were so apathetic as to prove ‘‘deaf to the voice of the charmer, charm he 
mever so wisely.” He at leasthad never called for a list of the names of one hun- 
dred and thirteen Privy Councillors, in order to direct against them the full torrent 
of popular displeasure and resentment, on account of the remuneration afforded to 
their services, Neither had he ever instituted any invidious comparisons between 
the great naval commanders and the civilians who presided over the Admiralty. 








Neither had he instigated and encouraged any body of men to dis lay, under the 
very windows of the seat of Government, a foréign emblem of revolution, He had 
never been the person to excite the people to a pitch of phrensy, to spur their lazy 
indifference to an emulation in revolutionary clamour. If, therefore, this measure, 
which common prudence would have forborne introducing at such a crisis in our 
foreign and domestic relations, when fresh causes of excitement ought to be cau- 
tiously avoided—if, he said, this extraordinary measure should be defeated, he 
would never allow that the responsibility of the disappointment could attach to him 
or to any other individual member of that House. (Loud cheers.) 

Particular panegyrics on the Constitution had been exhausted. He 
had heard quotations from Mr. Burke, Mr. Canning, and other great 
men, now no more, in assertion of the excellence of the British Consti- 
tution. But he had higher and living authority on the subject. He 
would read to the House the most complete and beautiful panegyric by 
the noble member for Tavistock. In quoting it he begged the noble 
member who now proposed to lay violent hands on what was once 
the object of his warmest admiration, not to imagine that he intended to 
bring any charge against him for change of opinion. It may be that he 
has not changed his opimion; or that having done so, the change is jus- 
tifiable, and therefore a matter of duty. Sir Robert Peel then read, in a 
most emphatic manner, amid the reiterated cheers of the House, the fol- 
lowing passage of a speech delivered by Lord John Russell in 1819 :— 

“ The question is, why not disfranchise the unconvicted boroughs? To this I 
answer, that I do not by any means maintain thatthe Resolutions I now propose 
comprise all the amendments that can be made in the frame of this House. When- 
ever a specific proposition is made I shall be ready to give it all my attention, andif 
I can approve of it to adoptit. But I do not, at present, I confess, see any rule by 
which any unconvicted boroughs can be disfranchised without disfranchising the 
whole. We then arrive at what is called a Reform upon a principle, or the recon- 
struction of the entire Houseof Commons. Now, Sir, I will not dwell upon the ar= 
guments which aregenerally used to repel such a proposition; arguments resting 
chiefly upon the advantage of admitting men of talent into this House, by means of 
the close boroughs ; and onthe danger that an assembly of popular delegates would 
overthrow the two other branches of the Legislature. But Icannot forget that these 
arguments have been urged, not, as sume out of doors endeavour to persuade the 
people, by boroughmongers anxious to defend their own vile interests, but by some 
of the greatest, the brightest, and the most virtuous men whom this country ever 
produced. I cannot say, however, that I give entire credit to these arguments, be« 
cause I think that in political speculation the hazard of error is immense, and the 
result of the best formed se¢heme often different from that which has been antici- 
pated. But for this very reason I cannot agree to the wholesale plans of Reform 
that are laid before us. We have no experience to guide usin the alterations which 
are proposed, at least none that is encouraging. There is, indeed, the example of 
Spain. Spain was formerly in the enjoyment of a free Constitution; but in the 
course of the fifteenth century many of the towns fell into the hands of the nobility, 
who, instead of influencing the elections of members to Cortes (the practice so 
much reprobated in this House), prevented theirsending members at all. The conse- 
quence was, that when a struggle took place between the King and Cortes, the 
aristocracy, feeling no common interest with the representative body, joined the 
Crown, and destroyed for ever the liberties of their «ountry, There is also the 
example of the present French Constitution, but that is of too recent a date, not to 
say of too precarious a nature, to make a rule for us to go by; %@ must come back 
then to our own laws. The Constitution of this country is not written down like 
that of some of our neighbours. I know not where to look for it, except in the 
division into King, Lords, and Commons, and in the composition of this House, 
which has long been the supreme body in the State. ‘The composition of this 
House, by representatives of counties, cities, and boroughs, I take to be an intimate 
part of our Constitution. The House was so formed when they passed the Habeas 
Corpus Act—a law which, together with other wise laws, Mr. Cobbett himself de- 
sires to preserve, although, with strange inconsistency, whilst he cherishes the fruit 
he would cut down the tree. This House was constituted on the same principle of 
counties, cities, and boroughs, when Montesquieu pronounced it to be the most 
perfect in the world. Old Sarum existed when Somers and the great men of the 
Revolution established our Government. Rutland sent as many members as York- 
shire when Hampden lost his life in defence of the Constitution. Are we, then, to 
conclude that Montesquieu praised a corrupt oligarchy ? that Somers and the great 
men of that day expelled a King, in order to set up a many-headed tyranny? that 
Hampden sacrificed his life for the interests of a boroughmongering faction? Not! 
the principles of the construction of this House are pure and worthy. If we should 
endeavour to change them altogether, we should commit the folly of the servant in 
the story of ‘ Aladdin,’ who is deceived by the cry of ‘ New lamps for old.’ Our 
lamp is covered with dirt andrubbish, but it has a magical power. It has raised up 
a smiling land, not bestrode with overgrown palaces, but covered with thickset 
dwellings, every one of which holds a freeman, enjoying equal privileges and equal 
protection withthe proudest subject inthe land. It has called into life all the busy 
creations of commercial prosperity. Nor, when men were wanting to illustrate and 
defend their country, have such men been deficient. When the fate of the nation 
depended upon the line of policy she should adopt, there were orators of the highest 
degree placing in the strongest light the arguments for peace and war. When we 
were engaged in war, we had warriors ready to gain us laurels in the field, orto wield 
our thunders on the sea. When, again, we returned to peace, the questions of in- 
ternal policy, of education of the poor, and of eriminal law, found men ready to 
devote the most splendid abilities to the welfare of the most indigent class of the 
community! And, Sir, shall we change an instrument which has produced effects 
so wonderful for a burnished and tinsel article of modern manufacture? No! small 
as the remaining treasure of the Constitution is, 1 cannot consent to it throw into 
the wheel for the chance of obtaining a prize in the lottery of constitutions.” 


Sir Robert went on to say, that he regarded the present measure as 
the expedient of men endeavouring to retain power. (No, no.) 


He begged pardon if in error, but they all know how prone people were to ree 
ceive disclaimers of anxiety to possess power with suspicion. And this allusion to 
office led him to another topic not disconnected with his subject. It had been 
industriously circulated, that with a view to outbid, or, rather underbid the noble 
lord inhis measure for reform, and with a view to effecting a restoration to office, 
some member, of this side of the House would come forward with some plan of 
moderate reform of his own. He knew not really howto meet this absurd asser- 
tion. The fact was, that there is a elass of newspaper writers who seem to think 
that the swmmum bonum of human felicity, the sole object of all our exertionsj and 
ambition, is the opportunity of wasting our time and health on the treasury bench 
opposite. For his part he was actuated by no such idle ambition. He might if 
such were his object, have proposed a plan of moderate reform ; but as he had not 
done so, he persuaded himself that he afforded a proof that he had no ambition of 
office through such achannel. And this he might have done with the less hesita- 
tion, as he had never taken a decided violent part against the reform measures 
which had been discussed of late years in that House ; so that he was not barred on 
the score of consistency, if the estimable blessing of sitting on the bench opposite, 
to be night after night badgered, were the object of his ambition. (Cheers and laughter.) 
After, indeed, he had lost the confidence of the House, and thence office, if 
Ministers had felt it necessary to propose asafe and moderate measure of reform of 
some branches of our representation, he would most probably have acted on the 
views taken by Mr. Macauley, of the overwhelming danger to be apprehended from 
allresistance to change, and have given it his support as a private individual, though 
he might not have thought it fit to originate it in an official capacity. He repeated, 
he would not have objected toa measure for extending the elective franchise to some 
places not at present possessing it. The right honourable gentleman opposite 
smiled. He could assure him, with all truth and sincerity, and upon his honour as 
a gentleman, that he never had a conference with any individual on the subject. 
(Hear.) He spoke then wholly uninfluenced by personal or party considerations, 
in his individual capacity,—as a man who hada far deeper stake in maintaining 
the integrity of existing institutions, than he could derive from the possession of 
any office. (Hear.) Feeling thus deeply interested in the well-being of the constitu- 
tion, he could not consent to a measure which, in the words of the noble lord, went 
to reconstruct the very forms of that House; and, be the consequences what they 
may, so wholly did he despair of being able to modify the noble lord’s bill intoa 
kind of moderate measure less objectionable, that he would oppose the plan of the 
noble lord altogether. (Jmmense cheering by the Opposition.)™ And why would he act 
thus? Because, having attentively listened to the noble mover’s statement, and to 
all that had been subsequently said for and against it, he felt convinced that if the 
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a’ ument was good for anything, the measure which he then proposed 
wae ma be a inal one, but a mere precedent to still more dangerous innovations. 


Sir Robert then turned to the arguments adduced against the close 


rough system. ’ 
es a inten to judge by the tendency and not accident of the close 
borough system, and would maintain that that t was ly favourable 
to the entrance of men of ability into that House. He had that morning turned 
over the names of from twenty to twenty-five of the most distinguished men that 
had graced that House for the last thirty or forty years; and he found that, with 
three exceptions, they were all returned for boroughs, which the noble Lord’s bill 
xvould wholly disfranchise. There was Mr. Gunning, Lord North, J. Townsend, 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Flood, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Lord Grenville, the Marquis Wellesley, 
Mr. Perceval, Lord Plunket, Mr. Canning, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Horne, Mr. Hus- 
kisson, Mr. Brougham, Sir S. Romilly, Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Tierney, Sir W. 
Grant, Lord Grey, and the late Lord Liverpool, all first returned for close 
boroughs, and but three of them ever members for counties. Nor was the mere 
facility of admission the only benefit. The introduction, by affording them an 
opportunity—the essential condition of successful talent—for displaying their 
legislative ability on a large scale, recommended them to a more extensive fran- 
chise at a more mature age; and again, when they, by caprice or want of money, 
or otherwise were deprived of their larger seats, those close boroughs, which the 
noble Lord’s bill would destroy altogether, received them, and secured their in- 
valuable labours to their country. Such was the case when Mr, Sheridan was 
defeated at Stafford—he found shelterin Ilchester ; Mr. Wyndham having failed at 
Norwich, took refuge at Higham Ferrers; Lord Castlereagh, in like manner, 
having lost his eleetion in the ¢ounty of Down, was returned for Oxford; Mr. 
Tierney, when he lost Southwark, was returned for Knaresborough ; and Lord 
Grey for Tavistock, when defeated in Northumberland, All this proved that the 
tendency, and not the mere accident of the clase borough system was to facilitate 
the entrance of men of ability who otherwise could not obtain a seat in that 
House. 3 , 

Was this system, working so advantageously for the public weal—so 
fostering of talent and statesman-like ability—to be destroyed ? 


During a hundred and fifty years the constitution in its present form was in force, 
and he would ask any man who heard him to declare whether the experience of his- 
tory had produced any form of government so calculated to promote the happiness 
and secure the rights and liberties of a free and enlightened people? (Cheers. ) 
Many other experiments had been tried to ingraft democratical upon monarchical 
institutions, but how had they succeeded? In France, in Spain, in Portugal, in the 
Netherlands, in every conntry on the face of the earth, with the exception of the 
United States, had the experiment of forming a popular representative government, 
and of uniting it with a monarchy, been tried; and how, he would again ask, had it 
succeeded? In America, the House had been told that the most beneficial effects of 
a representative form of government were plainly visible. Buthe begged to remind 
the House that there was a wide difference, indeed, between the circumstances of 
this country and of America. In the United States the constitution had not been in 
existence more than forty years. It was not till the year 1779 that the representative 
part of the American system of government had been established ; and since that 
time, many important changes, as every body knew, had!been made respecting the 
mode of electing their President. As yet every thing was in uncertainty, for ever 
since the first establishment of the government of the United States it had been un- 
dergoing a change. : oe 

Sir Robert proceeded to comment upon the inutility of Reform, asa 
means of retrenchment and of preventing the influence of the Crown in 
the House. 

We used to be told that retrenchment of the public expenditure would be the first 
measure of areformed Parliament, Butareforming Government had declared al- 
ready that all further retrenchment was impossible. We used also to be told that 
the influence of the Crown in that House was so enormous that reform was neces- 
sary asa check upon it. The influence of the Crown in that House! Would any 
man rise up in his place and state that any infinence could contend successfully 
in that House with the influence of public opinion? (Hear, hear.) Persons were in 
the habit of saying that the Crown could now influence more members than at any 
former period of our history, and that the aristocracy could, by their support, 
establish or overthrow any government. Yes, gentlemen were in the habit of saying 
this, although, since the ceath of Lord Liverpool, in 1827, the country had had five 
different prime Ministers, and five different administrations. (Loud cheers.) Such 
was the influence of the Crown—such was the influence of the Aristocracy! He 
contended that neither of these influences had any existence. 


He deprecated the period at which the proposition was brought 
forward. 

It was a period of great excitement, and if gentlemen would but give themselves 
the trouble of looking at the history of reform, they would tind that it was almost 
flourishing when there was either a pressure of great difficulty on the country, or 
some revolution on the Continent, which misled the people of England by the de- 
lusive hopes which it held out to them of the attainment of greater liberty than 
that which they then enjoyed. (Cheers.) Look at the question of Reform—look at 
the Parliamentary debates, and they would see that, whenever the question of Re- 
form was frequently agitated, some dire misfortune lurked behind. It was brought 
forward with great pomp of circumstance in the year of the rebellion of 1745; it was 
brought prominently forward during the American war; it was brought forward at 
the commencement of the French war; and, to come to our own times, it was 
brought prominently forward in the years 1817, 1819, and 1822,—in a word, at every 
period when there was either great commercial or great agricultural distress in the 
country. It was brought forward, too, at periods when the excitement of foreign 
revolutions misled the judgment of the British public, and deluding them with a 
false love of liberty, rendered them discontented with the moderate free- 
dom which they enjoyed. Mr. Pitt was its advocate and champion in 1780, 
when the establishment of American independence, after a successful struggle 
with this country, had deluded the enthusiastic lovers of freedom in this 
country with notions of liberty which it was difficult to comprehend. From 
the year 1785 to the year 1790, the question of Reform slept in lethargy like 
that of the grave: but in the latter year the appalling events of the French 
Revolution again recalled it into life,and inspired it with new powers of existence. 
In the year 1821, when the question of Reform was brought forward by Lord Dur- 
ham, he also appealed to the events which had just before taken place upon the 
Continent, and hailed them as the auspicious dawn of liberty upon this country, 
His language was—“ Where its power and justice are acknowledged, as in Spain, 
the prospect is most cheering. We-see disaffection instantaneously quelled—vene- 
-rable and rotten abuses reformed—superstition eradicated—and the monarch and 
the people united under a constitution, which alike secures the privileges of the 
one, andthe liberties of the other. May T not then consistently hail the rising of 
this star, in what was once the most gloomy portion of the European horizon, as a 
light to show us the way through all our dangers and difficulties—as a splendid 
memorial of the all-conquering power of public opinion?” Was that star of liberty, 
he would ask, which then appearedin Spain, a steady light to show the people of 
England the way to an improved state of freedom, or was it the periodical return 
of an eccentric comet, which sheds disastrous light and perplexes nations with fear 
of change? (Cheers.) Again, with the events of the French revolution fresh in the 
recollection of the country, he had no hesitation in saying that the same experiment 
Was again in agitation, and the country was again expecting that it could improve 
its own liberty from the example of what had recently passed in France. 


Sir Robert Peel thus concluded his speech, which was admirably deli- 
vered, and made an extraordinary impression on the House— 


“Oh! let us wait until we see more of the results of that experiment, for it 1s 
proper that we should pause before we make it in onr own happy country. Let us 
feel assured, that the liberty, which now exists in France, if it be the offspring 
of a just revolution, is that liberty which has virtue and justice as its compa- 
nions, and peace and prosperity as its attendants. I see at present no reasons 
for expecting to see such consequences from the late revolution in France; and I 
deprecate above all things making the revolutionin France aprecedentfor a revo- 
lution in this country. Let us therefore remain content with the well-tempered 
freedom which we now enjoy, and which we have the means of securing, if we 
act with ordinary discretion. I lament exceedingly that Government should have 
determined to agitate such a question as that of Reform at this particular crisis : 
it would have been wiser in my opinion to have avoided these new causes of excite- 
ment, for depend upon it that by this process throughout this land the first seeds 
of discontentand disunion are sown. (Loud cheers from the Opposition.) In every 
town there will be a conflict—a moral congict, 1 mean—between the possessors 











of existing authority, and existing privileges, and those to who 

authority and the existing privileges are . be transferred. Oh sie t moter 
beyond measure, that Government had not the prudence to adhere to that 
temperate course of policy which they have pursued elsewhere, I lament that, if 
they did think it necessary to propose a plan of reform in this excited state of the 
public mind, they did not confine it within those narrow limits which are consistent 
with the safety of the country and the dignity of their own characters. They have 
thought proper, however, to adopt another course; they have sent through the land 
the firebrand of agitation ; and it is easy so far to imitate the giant enemy of the 
Philistines, as to send three hundred firebrands through the country, carrying 
danger and dismay in all quarters; but itis not easy, when the mischief is done, to 
finda remedy for it. In the present difficulties of your situation, you should have 
the powers of summoning all the energies of life, and should t 

do not signalize your own destruction by bowing down the pillars of the edifice of 
your liberty, which, with all its imperfection, still contains the noblest society of 
freemen known tothe habitable world.” (Long continued cheering and calls for ad- 
journment.) 


Mr. GisRoRNE moved the’adjournment on Thursday, and opened the 
debate on Friday, He began by pointing out a fallacy which had emi- 
nently characterized the speeches of the preceding night. 

Sir Robert Peel had, throughout his speech, assumed as an axiom, that we were 
really in a state of the greatest prosperity,—that we had the happiness and the glory 
of living under a constitution which had borne this country to a pinnacle of power 
and prosperity—that, in a word, we were as well off as mortals could expect to be 
and that if we did not know it, we ought to know it. (Cheers and laughter.) He had 
also assumed, that the Parliament performed its functions properly. Now this was 
assuming a great dealtoo much. The merits of this question greatly depended 
upon whether the Parliament performed its functions ill or well, This was a point 
open to discussion at least, and therefore not to be assumed as settled. To take it 
for granted that the Parliament performed its functions well, and then to indulge in 
mere declamation upon the excellence of the constitution, was but to divert the 
attention of the House from the real question before them. (Hear, hear.) Gentle~ 
men who took the same side of the question that he did, had great difficulties to 
contend with. If they spoke of danger, they were called intimidators—if they 
whispered that there were grievances, they were called exciters—if they remon- 
strated, they were told that they assumed too high a tone—if they used the lan- 
guage of complaint they were accused of a desire to inflame the people with a sense 
of imaginary wrongs. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gisborne held that the most important function of Parliament 
was the imposition of taxes; and in considering whether the House 
ought to be reformed, it was essential to inquire whether the House had 
exercised its power of taxation, and regulated the expenditure of the 
country, so as to conduce to the happiness and welfare of the people. 

Now he had no hesitation in saying, that this question must be answered in the 
negative, and that hence had farisen that clamour in the country for Reform, of 
which some members complained. That this clamour, however, was perfectly jus+ 
tifiable, might be easily demonstrated. He would tuke in proof of this position, 
only two of the books that were lying on the table. These were the book of sala- 
ries and the book of pensions. Would any one tell him, that if they had had a re- 
formed Parliament, it would have been possible that the salaries of their officers 
would have amounted to 500,0002., and that their civil pensions, independent of 
military pensions, could have amounted to 250,0002.? (J/ear, hear !) 

Sir Robert Peel had denied that there were any symptoms, froma 
which it could beinferred that the country took a great interest in Pars 
liamentary Reform. Had they not, in spite of the late hours to which 
the House usually sat, been compelled to devote a day, which was usu- 
ally a day of adjournment, to the mere business of receiving petitions 
on the subject of reform? (Cheers.) What did Sir Robert Peel call 
symptoms? The Opposition members had described the proposed measure 
as revolutionary. Mr. Gisborne did not believe they thought so, for 
their acts contradicted their assertion. 

If they really thought that this was a revolutionary measure, why did they not 
throw themselves in the ditch, and oppose it in /imine—why did they not resist it 
with all their might, even in the very first stage—why did they not, instead of letting 
it be considered by the Commons House of Parliament, stop it there en the pria- 
ciple that they would have no compromise—that they would have nothing to do 
with revolution? (Heur, hear.) With a strange inconsistency, though those gen- 
tlemen spoke in such violent terms of the measure, they were willing, it seemed, 
to allow the bill to be brought in and laid upon the table of that House. 

Honourable members had talked of Corporation robbery. 

What was it proposed to take? Not a property like goods, or chattels, or land, 
but which that House had itself over and over again declared to be a high crimeand 
misdemeanour to buy or sell—a mere trust placed in their hands for the public 
good, to be resumed again by Parliament whenever it should appear that it was not 
exercised for the beneficial purposes originally intended. If that could be termed 
a robbery, he avowed himself un accessory before the fact; and instead of shame, 
he took pride from the avowal. (Cheers.) 

Mr. FREsHFIELD said, that if the able and convincing speech of 
Sir Robert Peel were in all its parts and details placed in juxtaposition 
with the speeches of the friends of reform, he did not doubt the public 
would be against the measure. He assigned a reason for not extine 
guishing the proposal at once. 

He thought that it would be mostindiscreet on their partif they ventured to stop— 
as he believed in his conscience they could stop—this measure in the first instance ; 
for if they did so, would it not be said that they were opposed to al! and every spe- 
cies of reform? They saw in the speech of the nobie Lord who had introduced this 
measure so many things to surprise, and alarm, and astonish them, that they 
doubted exceedingly whether the bill itself contained so many startling proposi- 
tions; and in order to see whether it contained less, and lest it might contain more, 
they were anxious to have it printed and laid on the table of the House, and totake 
the sense hereafter uponits principle. There were many things which the noble Lord 
might propose to doby this measure, and which were not at present well understood. 

He was not opposed to all Reform, and was ready to entertain any 
practical question consistent. with the constitution. He thought the 
proposition of the Marquis of Chandos for the disfranchisement of Eve- 
sham a practical measure of that deséription. 

Mr. W. DuncomBE felt it necessary to place himself in a position of 
direct hostility to the Ministers on this question. 

The Government, he would maintain, were inconsistent with their own 
principles, and he would contend that the average population of the 
small boroughs was not taken fairly. Many large towns would still be 
kept from the franchise, while such boroughs as Calne and ‘Tavistock 
would return their members, The measure would introduce an entirely 
new House of Commons, and a new constitution, and destroy that 
balance which had been considered so beneficial. ‘The House had been 
told that the measure had proceede dfrom a united Cabinet, but he totally 
denied the assertion. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had declared 
but recently, that he was a friend to the vote by ballot, and yet the vote 
by ballot was excluded from this plan. After a discussion of sixteem 
hours, it was only last night that any of the Ministers rose to defend the 
bill. The Duke of Richmond had been one of the most resolute oppo- 
nents of the measure of disfranchising the Irish 40s. freeholders, and he 
had signed a protest against that proceeding ; and yet the House was 
told that he was in a Cabinet unanimous upon the point of disfranchising 
sv many English voters. 


Mr. Joun Surru said, he happened to be one of those who had an in- 
terest in a borough, and he was perfectly convinced that the power in 
his hands had been improperly placed. He had a right to say this, for 
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he had possessed the power for twenty-nine years of putting a niember 
into that House for 

“tiever Tad received one single shilling from any person for his right, nor 

' had it been of the slightest importance to him in point of self-interest, 
nor in any respect, except that it enabled him to do what was delightful 
to him — that was, to put one or two Whigs into the House of 
Commons. ome parts of the present measure he entertained 
great difficulties about, though, when he heard it, it had the effect 
of taking away his breath, so surprised and delighted was he. 
€Cheers.) It could not be denied that there existed a great degree 
of anxiety among an immense number of people on the subject 
of Parliamentary Reform. It was not unreasonable that the people 
should demand Reform, when it was considered how much they had 
suffered from the conduct of Parliament. They felt the weight of 
taxation, and attributed the burden to the inconsiderate and extravagant 
proceedings of the Legislature. An independent and intelligent House 
of Commons would not have run into the last French war ; and had this 
and similar injudicious acts been avoided, there was not a man in the 
country but would have reaped advantage. He called upon the noble 
lord to persevere in his plan, and told him that the people of England 
Were with him. (Cheering from the Treasury benches.) Although the 
noble lord might not be the individual to succeed on this occasion, his 
scheme, or something like it, must be adopted. 

Mr. Catcrart declared himself friendly to Reform, and that he had 
come down to the House on Tuesday to support the Ministers, but was 
prevented from doing so by the extravagance of their plans. He was 
ready to admit that some small boroughs ought to be cut off in order to 
furnish members for the large towns, but could not see why Wareham 
should be included in the number. 


Mr.STanvey ridiculed the notion that an act was revolutionary which 
was submitted to the Legislature in the regular and constitutional way. 
With respect to Wareham, he would only repeat what its zealous mem- 
ber had himself told him—his right honourable friend near him need 
not feel any alarm—he was not going to divulge any secrets. His ho- 
nourable friend informed him, that on the occasion of his being chaired 
as one of the members for the borough of Wareham, he heard one elector 
saying to another, ‘* Pray who is the new member ?” “* Why,” answered 
the person interrogated, ‘* Calcraft is one, and a friend of his is the 
other ; but I never saw him before, and I don’t know who he is.’ Doubt- 
less any person recommended by his honourable friend would be highly 
respectable ; but he was elected without being at all known by the voters. 
This was not much in favour of Wareham. 


Mr. Wynn declared his hostility to the measure. He knew what that 
declaration amounted to—it was a virtual resignation of the office he held 
(Secretary at War) ; but he conscientiously felt that he could not in this 
instance go along with his colleagues, 


Mr. Jervrey, the Lord Advocate, addressed the House. He began 
by assuming, from the general silence of the Scotch Members, that the 
part of the general measure which concerned Scotland was not disap- 
proved by them. He should therefore apply his remarks to the great ge- 
neral topics which the debate presented. 

“I think the topics on both sides that have been most frequently alluded to and 
most forcibly pressed on our attention, are, first,the undoubted prosperity of the 
people of both ends of the island at the present moment—a prosperity which the 
argument of any necessity for the present motion goes to impeach; secondly, the 
want of any showing of a direct evil in the situation of the people, or of any injury 
to their national interests, which can be directly traced to the state of the repre- 
sentation; and, thirdly, of the want of any specification of the particular benefits 
which the changes now proposed are likely to confer on us. If I were disposed to 
be declamatory rather than attempt to be argumentative, I might, perhaps, add to 
these the grievances which an honourable and learned member characterized so play- 
fully and so fancifully as acorporation robbery, and that other graver and more serious 
charge put forward by an honourable Baronet, of a tendency to promote a revolution. 
I might, too, dwell on the insinuations, that the ultimate consequences ofthese changes 
must be to remove the Crown from the brow of the Sovereign, and that Monarchy 
and all its branches and institutions will be speedily rooted out of this country. I 
snight enumerate among these the assertion, thatno reason has been shown for 
these unprecedented changes; that the people themselves do not desire, and have 
not really called for them ; and that although they are now exceedingly clamorous, 
aud insist on the fulfilment of their wishes with menaces of force in the event of 
a refusal, still that allthis clamour and all these menaces were originally raised, and 
have been sedulously fostered, by those who are now pleading them as a justification 
of that measure which they are endeavouring to prevail on this House to adopt. 
I may be permitted to add finally, to all this, what has been put forth confidently 
bothin and out of doors, that notwithstanding these manceuyres the present system 
of representation is at the bottom extremely popular with all whose opinions can be 
considered important, and that as the country prospered eminently, and attained 
the highest rank among nations with that representation, it would be rash and un- 
wise to change what we possess for that which was less known, and may be less 
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beneficial.’ (Cheers.) 
Mr. Jetirey went on to argue these points. He thus dispose?, of 
the latter— 

* Looking backthrough the last two or three hundred years, we * 1d, that under 
eur present system we have gone onincreasing in glory ar* are told, fee ae 
doubtedly itisso. Inthe days of the Tudors and the St a in prosperi bBo 
tiven then our wealth and splendour and high degre- -darts we were Baga onl 
guish us from the nations around; and I would - of cultivation pegee abe sl 
other empires of Europe, we had even ther add, too, pase tee Spe domeroe 
the attainment of domestic liberty. A>” . made a very coasiders® e A ed of 
a great extent of politicalliberty, » ad if we had thus easily gained yer vi a 
hove been an argument agains* ad increasing wealth and erga nan Talore 
and the. Stuarts, that thev ~ . the prudence of those who lived un er «fe =. 
leuce they already poe™ _ should have rested satisfied with the liberty hae hs sty 
hecause they ene- sessed, and that they ought not to have struggled fo ’ 


hieved ? 
(Hear ly ‘Ynie angered the safety of that which they had already sens 
tn onder t , in truth, is the argument which is now put forward et 
Linule ? .v attain a very great measure of public and national oe pet I a y 
& uegree of political freedom is found necessary. Every despot who, e 


i si s allow a 
regard for his own interests, or from indifference or easiness of temper, may @ é 
Umited degree of political freedom to his people, gives an encouragement to Ince 
and enterprise ; from that arise manufactures and commerce. bed ie Liberty" 
is the growth of ease, wealth, and opulence, and the fruit of the hag Aeaps b 
Wnder that moderate a wort oe nanan of oe bon. A ow 
rest, give the honey-bees, they obtain wealth. in r pe ee es the 

10 Seems, in his Ecclesiasticus, to have been a commentator on the t 
woth Constitution, they — . peg gh ow pice aplerage Regen! Aad ten 
wealth, they demand liberty, which is the dang i“ » of pro- 
i ¥ i —thus rose the free German towns 
aperity. Thus rose the Italian Republics—t ; may hey 
he cities of Flanders—thus rose the seeds of our © s 

cuids, whieb, under the power of accumulated wealth, bor enmag Soe —— 
nud civil freedom which formed the groundwork of our aga “re jes. he _ 
quired little consideration to understand that of which a : is are, == 
iestimony—that as the accumulation of wealth leads to the Faget Fi — 
for its protection andenjoyment, so the multiplication of that Ww — 1 o ae 
nels through which it flows, and of the hands which possess it—the oy eno > 
in truth, which accompany the possession of capital and of the meme # * phan rd 
it, demand greater extensions of liberty and an increase of the num ma ~~ sag 
whom the regulation of public affairs is intrusted, and who ought to be fo 
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uainted with the peculiar wants and interests of. all the departments-into which 
iglety ds then divtded. It must then follow; I think, as an absolute necessity for 
governing safely abst witeiy, that as long as nations continue to-make progressions 

n wealth and civilization, the political institutiotis to which they are subjected must 
be adapted to the change of circumstances in proportion as their interests demand 
the attention of men who are capable o dating th lves to the busi 
of the State and the increasing difficulties of society.” 


What, accordingly, had been the progress of the political institutions 
of England ? 


“ All knew that the greater portion of property commenced under the concessions 
made by the,Barons to their serfs; and that, as their serfs became rich and free, 
they either extorted rights from the Barons, or received charters and privileges in 
towns from the Sovereign, who, cunningly for his own day, but unwisely for his 
successors, granted these privileges to counteract the influence of his rebellious 
Nobles. Thus rose the Corporations, then the Burghs, and following them gradually, 
but surely, all the liberties and immunities we now enjoy. And what is the conse- 
quence? Why, that at this moment the great mass of the population of this 
country possess a quantity of mind, a capacity of understanding, and an extent of 
information that enables them to trample under foot the sophistries with which 
princes were deluded some two hundred years ago, and to make a matter of ridicule 
of the absurdities and superstitions which were then delivered from the pulpits.” 


But then it was said, that we should stop where we are, because we 
now enjoy such a high pitch of prosperity. But who was to be the judge 
of the standard of improvement? Mr. Jeffrey knew of no limits to the 
progress of improvement, or to the continually increasing desires of 
intelligent men, save the absence of reason in the arguments by which 
the.cravings of their desires are to be supported. 


“« Now what is the fact here !—for I apprehend that we are, in this case, to deter- 
mine more from facts than arguments. Let us suppose that there is no other boon 
demanded from us, at the present moment, than that we should admit toa share of 
the privileges of the representation a large proportion of the wealthy, the intelli- 
gent, and the middle classes of the country ; those who are at Leeds and Manches- 
ter, and in a large portion of the metropolis itself, wholly excluded from the right of 
returning members to Parliament. Is it true, then, I ask, that those persons are dis- 
contented, dissatisfied, and soured, from being placed under an exclusion, andfrom 
being deprived ofa right which they see exercised elsewhere, by others placed in a 

P y - gh: 8 

much humbler condition of society ? (Cheers mived with cries of ‘No f) You say no. I 
ask, what are we to say to the innumerable petitions;on the table of the House? Pe- 
titions coming by hundreds and thousands, not from,the middle or the lower classes, 
but from the bankers, the merchants, and the lawyers, and men moving in the most 
elevated circles in the country. Ifthis be the case, and if these petitions be as nu- 
merous as I understand they are, how is it we have not one to the contrary > No 
external document has yet appeared on the table of this House to give evidence of 
the existence of these feelings, with the exception of that petition fror Bristol 
which contained an argument on the subject that might be expressed somewhat in 
the language of the dissenting barons of old, that they were unwilling the laws of 
England should be changed.” (Cheers and laughter.) 

With respect to the franchisc— 

Can it be said that any bad effects would arise from giving representatives to Man- 
chester, Leeds, and Sheffield; or that any injury would be inflicted on property, or 
any pernicious consequences flow tothe other classes of society, if the large counties, 
each of which might be divided into sections equal to some of those of the ordinary 
size, were permitted to return members for each section? How could this demo- 
ralize the people, or injure the power of the Throne and the Aristocracy?. But 
then it was contended that the franchise was merely the consequence of some pro- 
vidential kind of luck in those towns which had formerly emerged from insigni- 
ficance—that it was necessary now to continue the franchise to those towns, 
although they had fallen into a state of decay, because it produced a happy com- 
mingling of the middle classes with the people of property and the aristocracy, and 
that, if the system was changed, the people of property and the aristocracy would be 
wholly excluded from their share in the representation. Sir, Iam not bound to say 

that the union of interests is defeated by the means which are taken to preserve it ; 
but I ask how the system answers at preseut, and how it is possible to agree with 
the arguments founded on those high-strained hypothetical grounds, which interest 
has dragged in to favour its views, but which it is utterly impossible to feel tho- 
roughly borne out by the facts? : 

It wos contended that it was a good thing to continue the connexion of the Peers 
with that House, lest they should be driven to exercise their naked inftuence to a 
dangerous extent inthe affairs of the country. Now, it happened that the Lords, 
fortunately for themselves, had in England no voice or power except as hereditary 
possessors of property. Their political influence was of the most limited kind, 
except they were able to exercise it by the management of a part of the members of 
the House of Commons. In every other point of view, they are merely rich pro- 
prietors, possessing no higher political advantages than other men of property; and 
therefore, the idea of the danger te be apprehended from a disunion of interests 
wholly fails when it is subjected to examination. (Cheers.) 

Then it was said that the Aristocracy of wealth generally should have 
its connexion with the House supported— : ; ; 

“I would say so also. I would allow property a large and liberal infivence in 
elections ; but I am prepared to contend that the present system, so far from 
giving that influence, produces much less than it will possess if this measure is 
carried into full effect. The member for Callington, indeed, admitted this him- 
self, when, in alluding to the Parliamentary influence of the Bedford family, he said, 
inspite of the disfranchisement, Il wager you half a crown that the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s interest in Tavistock will be quite as great as it was before.’ 

It was said that the British constitution consisted of King, Lords, and 
Commons, and that the proposed measure would give an improper pre- 
ponderance to the democracy. How? The new qualification is ina 
five-fold ratio greater than that which has long existed with reference 
to the voters in counties. How, then, can it be justly said that a el 
ponderance is to be given to the lower orders by this measur a And, 
besides, the opponents of the Bill argue as if the oa eg nei 
in towns was never to be above ten pounds; forgetting thatt at is to > 
the lowest qualification. Then see the addition that is to be made nl e 
County Members. ‘* Looking at all these circumstances, Tam = a oss to 
conceive why any honourable member, in the spirit of prop recy ; * “ 
the spirit of conjecture, should declare that by what we now propose t¢ 
it "“ are about to give to the House of Commons a much more demo- 
pos Peet : hat which it at present possesses.” (Hear, hear.) 
eratical character than that whic } : : 

™M Jeffrey went on— The sanctity of property 1s established by 

7 ee + that the poor man, who labours for all that 
the law. But will you say tha I “oa eee 4 kel 
he I is less likely to preserve that sanctity inviolable—is less likely 
re hae the law by which that sanctity is protected, than the rich “1 
who spends his days in idleness and ennui? It has always appeared to 

4 t the man who acquires by his own exertions just enough to 
ps r . himself a comfortable existence—the man, for instance, who 
lites 4 oo freehold of forty shillings a year, is the man who is most 
likel vet be the true guardian of property, and to rally round the stan- 
d vf f its defenders. (Hear, hear.) Just lifted above the gulph of 

a va such aman feels the real value of that asylum which his own 
Ponds les constructed. Proud of the comforts which he has obtained, 
pose ate down, but with a feeling of affectionate consideration, on those 

‘h ais struggling to acquire a similar station. Such is the person 
ka ; a wise and provident Legislature would wish to attach, and on 
pe they may place the firmest reliance to aid them in resisting 

tt ox if any such there be, who are disposed-to set the laws at 
— y : y inst property.” (Hear, hear, hear.) 
defiance, and to declare war aga proper a 
He admitted the existence of a very considerable number of —_ 
; _ = - i j 7 Ww. 
tented individuals, ‘* There are, no doubt, persons In this country who 
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‘ are opposed to all law, who despise all authority whose only object is to 
- evade the one, and to destroy the other. . But. will anybody tell me that 


such persons form the great body of the petitioners to t is House for 
Parliamentary Reform? (Hear, hear, hear.) They do not care for forty- 
shilling freeholds, or for any other qualifications. They care not for 
King, or Lords, or Commons. Their maxim is “every man for him- 
self, and God, or some other being, for us all.” (4 /augh.) But the 
real danger to the state did not arise from these, but from the respect- 


- able and influential classes which the continuance of the present system 


tended to combine with them and which the bill would infallibly sepa. 
rate from them. : 

Mr. Jeffrey concluded a long and admirable speech by adverting to the 
argument urged against the measure, that Ministers in proposing it had 
yielded to their fears rather than their reason. “ It is said,” he exclaimed, 
*‘that we.do not submit our fears to argument, but our arguments to 
our fear—that we take counsel of the alarm we have ourselves raised— 
and that we have rushed on desperate, afraid of the ‘sounds our- 
selves have made.’ I wish that the House had been told the difference 
between our intimidation and that which is proposed by the opponents 
of the measure. Weare afraid to refuse the just prayer of the people 
as expressed in their petitions—they are afraid to do an act of 
justice, for fear the concessions of just. rights may, by the perversion 
of all moral feelings, be made the ground for unjust demands. 
‘((Hear, hear, hear.) It certainly comes to this, and this alone, which 
is the ultimate ground of their refusal—namely, the right honourable 
gentleman says, in fact, at least, ‘I am afraid of the dangers and evils 
that, by some indescribable and unexplained process, will ensue from 
the granting of just rights,’ for the rights are just, and no man pretends 
to deny their justice. The people claim these rights, and the only 
‘answer proposed to be afforded them is, ‘I will not move from the 
position in which I am now,’ and that answer will produce the 
_greatest of evils, the curse of popular disaffection. The right honour- 
able gentleman said, ‘I am afraid that an indication of firmness 
in the allowance of a just desire will compel me afterwards to ac- 
cede to the wishes of unjust men.’ The distinction between us, Sir, 


‘is that we are afraid to refuse an act of justice, they are afraid to 


grant it.’ (Cheers.) 

Mr. Croker, in answering the Lord Advocate, said that the learned 
Lord’s recipe for quieting the people was akin to his who, finding a mob 
breaking into his wine-cellar, would give them brandy to make them 
peaceable. The learned Lord and the mover of the bill took their stand 
on the petitions offered to the House, which they contended did not pro- 
ceed from the dangerous but from the peaceable classes of the people. 
What did the petitions pray for? There were not more than two or 
three so worded as to justify the conclusion that had been drawn from 
them. He would cite but one, as a specimen—it prayed for the exclu- 
sion of placemen from the House, annual or at least triennial Parlia- 
ments, the franchise to all persons who paid direct or indirect taxes, the 
extension of elective rights to largetowns. This was the only particular 
in which it or almost any of them agreed with the Ministerial plan. So 
far would that plan be from giving satisfaction, it would give increase 
of dissatisfaction. It was only substituting brandy for wine. The fer- 
vour in behalf of Reform was new-born, and its birth was not unknown. 
In the year 1821, 19 petitions only were presented in favour of Reform, 
In the year 1822, the number was reduced to 12. In the year 1823, 
the number was 29. In the year 1824, there was no petition at 
all in favour of Reform, The same was the case in the years 1825, 1826, 
1827, 1828, and 1829. In the session of 1830 there were 14. Then 
came the dissolution of Parliament. The noble Lord and his political 
friends then sat on the side of the House from which he was addressing 
the Chair; and they went from that House to the elections, little dream- 
ing that they would so soon change their situation to the other side of 
‘the House. They looked about for a political lever to move the Govern- 
ment of the day from its place, and then, from hustings and bow-windows, 
and their different places of abode, they made addresses atout Reform to 
the people ; and the country at length responded to their call. The result 
of that appeal had been 680 petitions. 

Mr. Croker went on to contend, that there must be great danger to 
the constitution from a plan which of necessity threw all the influence 
into the hands of the lower order of householders. It might be possible 
that a single Minister might get in under the new system, or if he did 
not, it mattered little ; but suppose a necessity for a whole Ministry to 
be] changed, how would they be returned to Parliament, at a period of 
general panic or excitement ? He was as little satisfied with the details 
as the principle of the Ministerial plan. He had narrowly inspected the 
line of the noble proposer; and he suspected that it had not been drawn 
without a little partiality for his own side of the House. First, all bo- 
roughs below 2000 were to be cut off, next all boroughs above 4000 were 
to be preserved intact. 

‘* Let.them see, then, where the line of 4000 directed its course. 
Why, the borough which just passed the bridge as the fiend was ready 
to catch it,—the fortunate borough which escaped into the Elysium of 
undiminished patronage,—was the borough of Malton, in Yorkshire. 
(Cheers from the Opposition benches.) And how had this borough con- 
trived to escape? Oh! fortunate Malton! it had 4005 inhabitants, 

and therefore it escaped, whilst all the rest of the country, except a few 
manufacturing counties, were disfranchised, or mutilated of parts of their 
franchise.” 

Then there was Calne— The number of its inhabitants appeared to 
be 4612, the population of Tavistock was 5482, and that of Knaresbo- 
rough and Bedford, which were.to return four members, was 19,400; 
and these boroughs, with so inconsiderable an aggregate population, were 
to be permitted to send eight members to Parliament. What if they 
should all fall into the hands of one person? for let it be remembered, 
that it would require no very large property to give an individual a 
complete command over the entire. Then the important and opulent 
town of Blackburn was to return but one member, although five times 
larger than Tavistock, which would be suffered to send two. Bolton, in 
Lancashire, would have but one member, while its population could not 
be taken at less than 22,000. Furthermore, Bedford was to be given 
two, while Brighton, with 30,000 inhabitants, would only be favoured 
‘to the extent of one; and yet Newport was to be allowed two. ”’ 

Mr. Croker, after reading a long quotation from the Edinburgh 





Review, to show that the opinions of its learned editér had not been 
always in accordance with his present sefitiments, concluded by calling 
on the House to reject the measure. 

At one o'clock this morning, the House adjourned. Colonel Sin 
THORPE, having moved the adjournment, will openthe debate on 
Monday. There still remain, among a host of smaller men, Sir Ja mzs 
MacxinTosu, Sir Francis BURDETT, and Sir JamEs GranaM, to 
speak on the question. 





The question of Reform was alluded to in the House of Lords on 
Wednesday, by the Earl of Rapnor, who expressed himself highly 
satisfied with the measure proposed by Ministers. 

On Thursday, Earl CanNaRvoN, in presenting a petition, adverted 
to what he called the new constitution which Ministers were prepared 
to present to the country. : 

Earl Grey denied the propriety or applicability of the term—their 
object was not to introduce a new constitution, but to restore the old 
one, by restoring to Parliament its best and only support, the confidence 
of the people. 

Lord WHarNCLIFFE concurred with Lord Carnarvon, that the plan 
was not a new form of representation, but in essence a new constitution. 

Lord Wynrorp said he was not perhaps so well read in the histery 
of the country asEarl Grey; yet even he could undertake to prove that 
the principle of the bill was not that of the ancient constitution of Eng- 
land. The privilege of sending members to Parliament had never been 
granted to places by reason of their population, but because the inhabit- 
ants were tenants of the King or of some of his great vassals, 

Lord Kine thought, that on such a theory, Scotland was a most per- 
fect model of representation, for there none but tenants im capite were 
allowed to vote. He held the measure as the greatest and best that had 
been introduced since the Revolution. His Lordship said the present 
Government had well redeemed the pledges on which they took office, 
by their propositions of Law and Parliamentary Reform, and by their 
exposure of Admiralty malversation. He had no doubt a similar expo- 
sure would soon be made of the Colonial management. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, if any specific charge was made 
against the late Government, either because of alleged malversations in 
the Admiralty or in the Colonial department, he would meet them. In 
respect of the Reform Bill, he hoped Ministers would be able to explain 
in what way the Monarchical form of Government which had prevailed 
since the Revolution, was, under that Bill, to be carried on ? 

Earl Grey said, he should, when the Reform Bill came before the 
House, be ready to show that the monarchy would not only be main- 
tainable under it, but that it would be more securely maintainable than 
at present. 

The Marquis of CLEVELAND said, he had heard the first declaration 
of Earl Grey in favour of Reform with unfeigned pleasure. He had 
been all his life a friend to Reform, and he was now as much convinced 
as ever he had been that it was necessary, and that recent events had 
rendered it still more necessary than it was before. He did not mean 
to commit himself to details of which he was ignorant, but of the prin- 
ciple of the proposed bill he fully approved. He was equally a foe to 
extremes of all kinds; and while he prayed sincerely to be delivered 
from Radical Reformers, he was equally desirous of being delivered from 
Ultra-Tories. 

Earl Srannore saw much in the bill to admire and approve, although 
it might require considerable modification to insure it due and favour. 
able operation. 

Last night, the Duke of Norrotx, who holds several boroughs, 
declared his decided approbation of the Ministerial plan. His Grace said 
his borough interest had cost him a large sum, but were it ten times 
greater, he would think the loss of it cheap to secure and to extend the 
liberties of the people. 

2. Emouuments or THE Cuancetior. Lord Brovanam, on Tuesday, 
took occasion to allude to the statement of Lord Lyndhurst last week 
respecting the amount of reduction which the proposed changes in Chan- 
cery would effect in the income of the Chancellor. Lord Brougham had 
stated it as 7,0002.; Lord Lyndhurst at only 2,5002. Lord Lyndhurst 
had, however, erred both in fact and calculation ; he had over estimated 
the amount of salary received by the Chancellor, and he had supposed 
that the fees on country bankruptcies would remain, which they would 
not. The actual reduction, instead of 7,000/.,as Lord Brougham had 
stated, would amount to 7,500/. 

Lord ELLenzorouau, who seemed to doubt Lord Brougham’s state- 
ment, expressed his surprise that he should have been so curiously at- 
tentive to the emoluments of his office, that he had better ascertained 
their amount in three months than Lord Lyndhurst had in three years. 

The Lornp CHaNncELLOR said, if he were found paying attention to 
the fees of his office with a view of increasing them—if he were found 
standing up against reform for the purpose of preserving his emolu- 
ments—if he were found opposing every bill for the better administra- 
tion of justice, lest his own profits should be rendered insecure—then he 
could bear to be told that he had looked more into the subject of fees 
than others who preceded him in office had done. When he stated that 
he looked into the amount of emoluments, it was because his attention 
was directed to the subject ; and it was with a view of relinquishing 
fees, without caring for the loss of them, or of the patronage which he 
at the same time abandoned. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH Said, his fees were the reward of his father’s 
labours as Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and as much his property 
as were the estates of any Lord in the House. He was ready at any time 
to meet the Lord Chancellor on the subject, if he chose to agitate it. 

Earl Rapnor took blame to himself that he had omitted an oppore 
tunity last week of expressing his sense, and the sense of the House, 
and not merely of the House but of every person of the community, 
in respect of the generous manner in which Lord Brougham had come 
forward to relinquish so large a portion both of emolument and of 
patronage for the sake of reform. The means wete as disinterested as 
the end was praiseworthy. 

Lord Wincuitsza fully concurred with Lord Radnor. He thought 
the attempted sarcasm of Lord Ellenborough, of all others, might have 
been well spared. Even were it to be granted that he held his sinecure 
by as strong a tie as their Lordships held their estates, it ought to be 
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-remembered,. that those estates had suffered a deterioration of 40/7. 
per cent,’ while the sinecure of Lord Ellenborough remained untouched. 


3. IRELAND. Ina conversation which took place in the House of 
Lords last night, Earl Gnevy stated, in answer to the Earl of Wrcx- 
Low, that Government thinking their present powers quite sufficient, 
they did not intend to apply to Parliament for any farther power in 
respect of Ireland. It was not, however, the intention of the Govern- 
ment to allow the law for the suppression of tumultuous and seditious 
meetings to drop this session, They would ask a renewal of it before it 
expired. The measures for the relief of Ireland had hitherto been kept 
back by technical difficulties. The Subletting Act was first to be in- 
troduced. 


4. Tur O’ConxEtzt Compromise. On Monday, in presenting a pe- 
tition for the repeal of the Union, Mr. O’CoNNELL took occasion to ask 
Mr. STanLEY, in reference to what had been stated by that gentleman to 
Lord Chandos, whether any and what persons had, on Mr. O’Connell’s 
part, expressed a wish to enter into a compromise with the Government 
respecting the late prosecutions ? He decidedly denied that he had, di- 
rectly or mdirectly, authorized any one to do so. 

Mr. SpanLey said, when the Marquis of Chandos asked the question 
alluded ‘to, he had stated in answer, and he now repeated the state- 
ment, ‘that no compromise had been or would be listened to by Govern. 
ment. With respect to the interposition of Mr. O’Connell’s friends, he 
then said, a letter had been submitted to him, the object of which was, 
‘on certain specified grounds, to induce the Irish Government to forego 
the prosecution. 

The document to which he alluded was in the handwriting of the honourable 
member's son-in-law, and was enclosed in a letter written by the honourable mem- 
ber’s own son, to Mr. Bennett, the honourable member’s professional and private 
¥riend. The purport of that letter was moreover declared to him to be dictated by 
the honourable member himself, and he had reason to believe that such was the 
fact. The individuals who laid this letter before him, with a view, but in vain, of 
§nducing the Irish Government to compromise the prosecution then pending against 
the honourable member, were the Earl of Glengall and Mr. Bennett. (Hear, hear /) 
They waited on him, and laid before him this letter, written, as he had stated, by the 
honourable member’s son-in-law, the purport dictated by the honourable member 
himself, and enclosed ina note to Mr. Bennett from the honourable member’s own 
son, for the purpose of inducing the law authorities in Ireland to abandon the pro- 
secution on certain terms of compromise with the honourable member. 

Mr. Stanley added, that Mr. O’Connell might refer for the correctness 
of this statement to Lord Glengall and Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. O’ConneELL said he had had no communication with Lord Glen- 
gall on the subject ; his communication with Mr. Bennett was to this 
effect.—That gentleman having in vain attempted to persuade him into 
a compromise, on the ground that Government had some propositions to 
make of very high personal advantage, at length addressed Mr.O’Connell’s 
son on the subject, Mr.O'Connell having refused to listen to him farther. 
On the receipt of Mr. Bennett's letter by his son (it was dated Sth 
February), Mr. O’Connell dictated the terms on which a compromise 
might be effected.— 

What did his son say inthis note to Mr. Bennett? Why, this—‘‘ My father has 
been so much deceived and deluded by the present Administration, that he will not 
enter into any negotiation with any of its members till it first consents to abandon 
the prosecution against him without any equivocation.” (Laughter.) And his son 

, As it may not be exactly conformable with the dignity of the lrish Govern- 
ment to formally abandon the pr tion, my father will not insist on a formal 
abandonment.” (Continued laughter.) His son then specified the terms on which 
lone he would consent (a laugh) to a compromise,—namely, first, that the prose- 
cution should be unequivocally withdrawn, and, secondly, that the Irish Govern- 
ment should state what measures of relief were intended towards Ireland. 

After noticing the particulars of the indictment, of the demurrer, and 
the withdrawal of that plea, and of the common-law courts, Mr. O’Con- 
nell proceeded to answer the question why he had withdrawn his plea of 
not guilty. 

It was because he dreaded the consequences to the peace of his country by the 
excitement which the trial would inevitably have produced, that he waived his 
chance of acquittal. He knew that all business would be at astand-still in Dublin 
during the five or six days on which the trial would last 5 he knew that the trades 
of Dublin would escort him with craped banners to the number of thirty thousand ; 
that at least two th d respectable inhabitants of that city would have attended 
him each‘day to the courts ; and above all, that processions, including taousands 
‘upon th d n ited multitude from all the counties adjoining Dublin, and 
even extending to R and Cavan, would fill the streets, anxious of the re- 
sult ;—and knowing all this, and devoted as he was to the prosperity of Ireland, 
yet would he not consent to purchase that prosperity by the risk of shedding a single 
drop of human blood? . 

Mr. ABRAHAM Jacoss, a half-crown member of the Strangers’ Gal- 
lery—“* Tha?s a lie!” 

n this intruder on the debate had been seized by the Messengers 
and Sergeant at Arms,* Mr. O’CoNnNELL went on to repeat, that he had 
entered into no compromise whatever with the Irish Government. 

Mr. STanvEy said, that Mr. O'Connell had borne out all and every 
one of his statements by the admissions he had now made. Whether the 
attempt at compromise had been made at Mr. O’Connell’s instance or 
not, he himself best knew. In respect to the prosecution, he had 
granted the whole point in dispute. Of the thirty counts, fourteen 
might be said to form the first, sixteen the second indictment ; for 
though one in form, they were in essence two indictments. Both sets of 
counts contained charges of misdemeanour: the object of Government 
was therefore equally attained by either. What was the conduct of the 
Member for Waterford when the indictment was laid ? 

“* He declared, first of all, that our proceedings were illegal,—that we did not 
know what we were about—and that when we brought our work to a conclusion, he 
would overwhelm us, for our ignorance, with scorn and confusion, What was the 
result of this ebullition of folly and violence? Why, that when three-and-twenty 
gentl n were p lied as grand jurors, the learned Judge who addressed 
them, told them, in terms as plain as any which the language could afford, that if 
they believed the facts to be such as the witnesses had sworn in their depositions, 
they must, in point of law, find a bill against the honourable and learned Member 
for Waterford and his confederates; and they didso. What did Mr. O’Connell do 
then? He said, ‘1I’ll demur to the first fourteen counts of the indictment ;’ in other 
words, he admitted the facts, while he denied the law. Well, the Crown joined with 
him in demurrer, and then the honourable and learned gentleman, in spite of all 
his legal astuteness, saw that there was good reason to withdraw his demurrer. 
Finding his case in law to be defective, he went upon another and a different tack, 
and endeavoured to join issue with the Crown on the facts. Before he put in his 
demurrer, the honourable and learned ber had threat 1 to overwhelm the 
Government with every species of scorn and raillery for its undertaking the pro- 
Becution against him. That was his first proceeding: then finding himself 
mistaken in his law, he wished to try his fortune on his facts ; and then, finding that 
he was no better off on the facts than on the law of the case, he withdrew his pleas, 
and, oh lamentable conclusion to such pgnitoont vauntings | suffered judgment to 
pass against him for a misdemeanour,.” (Cheers.) 


* He was sent to Newgate, but released subsequently, on his own petition and 
Mr, O'Connell’s motion. It is hinted that he is deranged. — 




















_ Mr. O'Gorman Marton.—Phis gentleman’s brilliant career in Par. 
liament has suddenly terminated. He was turned out yesterday, by the 
decision of a Committee, on a charge of bribery through his agents, 
— charge incapacitates him from sitting during the present Par- 
iament. 





The tranquillity of the French capital has not been in the 
slightest degree disturbed since our last. The only token of 
apprehended commotion has been a placard of the Prefect of the 
Seine, forbidding tumultuous assemblies, There are rumours of 
disturbances in the South, but they depend on more than doubt- 
ful evidence. The law of election has passed; and it is now 
asserted that it will increase the number of voters to 300,000. 
Sour continues to busy himself with unrelaxed activity in the 
arrangement of the army. = 


Surxet pe Cuoxrer has been formally recognized by France 
as Regent of Belgium. He seems disposed to act with modera- 
tion and spirit. He has named his Ministers; among whom are 
VAN DE WEYER, GENDEBIEN, and TreLemans. ‘ The Regent is 
a decided enemy to the house of Nassau; and his appointment 
would seem to put a final extinguisher on their expectations, which 
were lately so promising. 





The accounts from Poland during the week have stated that the 
Russian troops, which seem to occupy a very extended line, were 
closing round Warsaw; and the last letters represent that city as 
invested by four divisions of the enemy, and as already beginning 
to suffer the inconveniences of a siege. The Polish forces are sta- 
tioned at Pultusk, where they are said to amount to 100,000 men, 
and 120 pieces of cannon. The accounts, however, are extremely 
vague, and little to be relied on. 





The German papers announce to us the fact, that the Duke of 
CAMBRIDGE has been appointed Viceroy of Hanover by his bro- 
ther the King of England. We always. learn what we are doing 
at home, in this way. The Duke has published a proclamation, 
promising to listen to and relieve all the just complaints of the 
people over whom he presides. 





The accounts from the North of Italy represent the Liberal 
party as still dominant. In the Legantine towns especially, no 
effectual opposition has yet been offered to them: a party is 
even said to have marched upon Rome. The importance, how- 
ever, of our own matters this week, gives us little room to dwel 
on the possible downthrow of a Pope. 





Tue Kina.—His Majesty and his Royal Consort left town for Windsor 
on Saturday. They were welcomed by the loyal people of Windsor with 
an ardour that absence had only tended to render more intense. On 
Wednesday about two o'clock, their Majesties arrived in town, for the 
purpose of holding a levee, &c.as had been previously appointed, Im- 
mediately on his arrival, the King held a Chapter of Grand Crosses of the 
Bath; when Count Munster and Sir William Houston were invested 
with the cross and riband of the order. Count Munster, who holds no 
other English order, was knighted by the Sovereign on his being 
introduced. 

At the levee which ensued, the following presentations took place. 


€ol. Sir C, W. Thornton, to return thanks for re- 
ceiving the honour of Knighthood, and on being 
made Military Commander of the Royal Hano- 
verian Guelphic Order. 

The Mar. of Tavistock, by the Earl of Albemarle, 

Capt. Ashmore, 86th Regt. by Col. O'Malley, 
88th Regt. 

Lord Russell, by the Earl of Albemarle. 

Ear! of Leitrim, by the Earl of Charlemont. 

Hon. Capt, G. Campbell, R.N. on being appuinted 
Groom of the Bedchamber, by the Marquis of 
Winchester. 

Mr. Adrian D’Epinay, Delegate of the Inhabi- 
tants of the Mauritius, by the Right Hon. Vis. 
Goderich, Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Mr. Vizard, Secretary of Bankrupts, by the Lord 
Chancellor, 

Viscount Sidney, by Earl Howe. 

Sir a thea by the Duke of Norfolk. 

‘The Dean of Hereford, by Earl Grey. 

Hon. F. Curzon, by the Duke of Devonshire. 

Rev. F. D. Perkins, on his reappointment as 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, by the 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Sir A. Hart, by the Lord Chancellor. 

v. Dr. Thomas, late Senior Chaplain to the 
Hon, East India Company at Madras, by Sir 
Edmond Stanley, late Chief Justice of his Ma- 
jesty’s Supreme Court at Madras. 

Rev. EF: Hamilton, hy Viscount Melbourne. 

Mr. Herbert Curteis, M.P, for Sussex, by the 
Duke of Richmond. 

Mr, James Talbot, by Sir Herbert Taylor, 

Mr. E, Stanley, by Lord Durham, 

Mr. Henry Fox, by the Duke of Devonshire. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Houst: on his appoi 
to the Grand Cross of the Bath, by Lord Hill. 








Mr. John de Veulle, on his appointment to the 
office of Bailiff of the Island of Jersey, by 
Lord Viscount Melbourne. 

Maj.-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bart., on his promo- 
tion and appointment, by Gen. Lord Hill, 

Mr. Colegrave, by his Grace the Duke of Norfolk. 

Lieut.-Gen. Vincent, by Lord Hill, 

Mr, eae by Col. Wood, 

Maj.-Gen, Gardiner, on being appointed De) 
Adjutant-Gen, to the Dacee te ord Hill. nd 

Lieut.-Col. Clements, M.P. for the county of Lei- 
trim, by Vis. Beresford. 

Lieut.-Col. Nicolls, C d and Superi: 
tendent of Fernando Po,on his return to England 

Maj.-Gen, O'Neill, M.P. for the county of An- 
trim, by the Earl of Belfast, 

Com. C. Greene, by Vice-Adm. Hon. Six H, 
Blackwood, Bart. 

Lieut. C. G. Robinson, R.N. by Sir T, Hardy. 

Capt. Jelf, by Sir Herbert Taylor. 

Capt. J. Breymer, 5th Dragoon Guards, on promo. 
tion, by Prince Leopold. 

Lieut. H. Petre, 18th Light Dragoons, by the Duke 
of Norfolk, 

Capt. D’Urban, by Sir Willoughby Gordon. 

Com. E, J, Carpenter, R.N. by Sir T. Hardy, 

Lieut. A. Kellett, R.N. by Sir James Graham, 

Capt. Gregory, 98th Regt. by Sir G. Scovell. 

Lieut. D. Murray, 7th Royal Fusileers, by Lord 
Mansfield. 

Capt. H. Ramsden, Queen’s Royal Lancers, by 
Marquis of Winchester. 

Lieut. Barton, R.N. his Majesty’s ship Belvidera, 
on ms Sener psa by Vice-Adm. Sir R. King, Br. 

Capt, Hamilton, lst Regt. on his return from Ca- 
nada, by his father, Lieut.-Gen, Sir J. Hamilton, 

Lieut. E. Bevan, R.N. by Sir Murray Maxwell. 





After the levee, the King held a Privy Council for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the Recorder's report ; and at six o’clock their Majesties returned 
to Windsor. 





MEETINGS IN FAVOUR OF THE Rerorm BiLt.—A meeting of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, took place on Thursday. A meeting of the inha- 
bitants of Westminster was held at the Crown and Anchor yesterday. 
Yesterday also, the good people of the City met in the Guildhall, by 
requisition. Everywhere in the country the utmost gratification is felt 
from the Ministerial announcement. A letter from Liverpool, dated 
Wednesday, says—‘‘ The information reached here at half-past two 
o'clock, by express, and was publicly read aloud in the mercantile-room 
of the Exchange, to a large assemblage, and was received with acclama- 
tion...long and hearty and reiterated cheers, Indeed it appears to have 
given usall new faces, for we see nothing but smiling and shaking of 
hands in congratulation on the prospects of the happy change that our 
country will experience from this wise measure of our beloved Monarch’s 








Ministers.” 
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At the City meeting, the Gord Mayor of ‘course presided. ‘4 petition 
praying the House of Commons to pass the bill, and a resolution de- 
claring that his’ Majesty’s. Ministers had amply redeemed ‘heir pledges, 
were unanimously agreed to. Alderman Winchester wishesd the petition 
to be delayed until the bill was brought in. : 

At the Crown and Anchor meeting, Sir Francis Brrdett was in the 
br re parish meeting of the rate-payers of St. Cleraent Danes, also held 
yesterday, a petition in favour of the bill was pas‘sed by acclamation. 

“ A meeting of the Bishopsgate Ward takes place to-day, called by 
Alderman Copeland. pA ; 

St. Mary’s, Newington, had a petition signed yesterday by a thousand 
of the inhabitants, and presented in the course of the evening, also 
praying for the bill. The petition lay for signature only from nine in 
the morning till three o’clock in the afternoon. : } 

Marylebone meets on Monday ; and meetings are also in progress in 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields and St. George, Bloomsbury, and in the Clink 
Liberty of St. Saviour, Southwark. 

Most of the bells of the about-to-be enfranchised districts were pealed 
on Wednesday. ‘There were. partial illuminations; and just at the 
moment that old Lord Carnarvon was pronouncing an anathema on the 
bill in the House of Lords, a royal salute in honour of it was fired from 
abarge, manned by the Lumber-Troop, almost under the windows of the 
House. 





Sampayo.—This person, who is a well-known political agent of Don 
Miguel, made a complaint at Bow Street, last night, through Mr. Phil- 
lips, the barrister, against an agent of Donna Maria, who, as he stated, 
had opened a packet addressed to him, and abstracted from it some 
papers of interest. Warrants were granted as of course. — We may ex- 
pect some exposé. The little King has been playing a curious, though a 
very silly game with the London press for a long time back. We hope 
the important papers contain the book of accounts. 

Keerinc Oren Sxor on Sunpay.—Twenty-six shopmen were sum- 
moned before the Union Hall Magistrates on Monday for this offence ; 
but the whole were discharged, the Magistrates being of opinion that the 
smallness of the fine could not possibly operate to put down the offence. 
Laying aside altogether the religious view of the question, the absurdity 
of working on the Sunday should be a sufficient check to the practice. If 
it were general, the only possible consequence would be a reduction of 
one part in seven of the labourer’s wages. He who now receives 14d. 
would then receive 12d. a day; he might get the same money, but he 
would work seventy hours in the week instead of sixty. As to the shop- 
keepers, it is quite evident that they can sell no more during the week 
than its demands require, if they keep open shop night and day, and 
every night and day. The Sunday’s sale only makes that a day of toil 
which God blessed as a day of rest, and which reason and nature, and 
the nicest calculations on the subject, have confirmed to be required for 
a healthy, a happy, or a lengthened existence. Every interest or fact is 
against these irregularities, but the interests of those who seek to ga- 
ther fortunes out of the wants of the labouring man, and to consolidate 
tyranny by means of his frailties and vices. ’ : 

Porsontnc.—One of our Sunday contemporaries has given an account 
of the death of a Mrs. Clarke, near Putney, from eating a piece of 
dumpling in which there was a quantity of arsenic. The account enters 
into a full, true, and particular narrative of the deceased, her manners and 
character, those of her husband, and of her two daughters; the situa- 
tion of the house; with an episode of the baker's boy, who brought 
two quarterns of flour instead of one, both in the same bag, one quar- 
tern separated from the other by a string tied round the bag; the pro- 
cess of making first a pudding with eggs, and then the dumpling; the 
whole detailed with a penny-a-line richness of style, at which we should 
have been glad to give our readers a laugh, had not the tale, so minutely 
told, ended so tragically, It appears that the father, both daughters, 
and the mother, eat of the dumpling and pudding (it was a batter pud- 
ding) ; the father and the younger daughter sparingly, the elder daughter 
heartily, the mother plentifully. All four were soon after taken ill, 
and continued so in a proportionate degree to the quantity they had 
eaten. The old woman died during the night; at least she was found 
dead in bed next morning. The rest of the family were relieved by 
severe vomiting. The making and eating of the fatal dumpling and 
pudding took place on Monday last week ; the facts connected with it, 
so far as we have noticed them, were made known at the inquest, 
which took place on Thursday. At the inquest, a post mortem examina- 
tion of the body of the deceased Mrs. Clarke was ordered ; and the doctor 
gave it as his opinion that death had ensued in consequence of swallowing 
a quantity of mineral poison, but none of it was found in the stomach : 
the dumpling, which somewhat unaccountably the younger daughter had 
buried in the garden, ‘* between the gooseberry-bushes,” contained 
arsenic. The inquest adjourned from Thursday to Monday. 

At the adjourned inquest, Mr. Shillitoe, the surgeon who had opened 
the body, and two other medical men, described the state of the stomach 
and intestines: in the part of the flour that remained, there was no 
arsenic or other foreign matter. Mr. Mullens, of Wandsworth, an apo- 
thecary, stated that Jane Clarke, the younger daughter, had wished to 
purchase from him on Saturday (the 19th) an ounce of calomel: he 
gave her, however, only twelve one-grain pills. Mr. Bennison, a che- 
mist of the same village, swore that he sold on the same day an ounce of 
salts and an ounce of white arsenic to a female ; but he could not recol. 
lect either her dress, age, or appearance: his shop-boy, however, who 
Was present at the time, recollected all the particulars, and identified 
Jane Clarke as the female to whom the poison was sold. Another che. 
mist, also of Wandsworth, swore to Jane Clarke’s having wished to pur 
chase the same medicines from him ; she said the arsenic was to kill 
black beetles: he refused to give her the poison, but gave her the salts, 
A fourth made a similar statement. It came out subsequently, that the 
girl had attempted to drown herself in the Thames; and her father 
stated that he had that morning saved her from drowning herself in the 
water-butt. Her father was of opinion that she was insane : her deceased 
mother had been for some time in a lunatic asylum. The eldest sister 
spoke to the fact of Jane having ate only a small bit of the dumpling, 
and none of the pudding. Jane was in the kitchen during the whole 
time the pudding and dumpling were making; the elder sister was there 
also, with the exception of a :few minutes’ absence. The Jury, after 





about half an howr’s deliberation, returned a verdict of * wilful murder” 
against Jane Clarke, and she was immediately committed. 

EARTHQUAKE AT Dover.—A letter from Dover of Thursday’s date 
says, ** A violent trembling of the earth was experienced here last even- 
ing, about eight o’clock, which shook the houses and buildings from one 
end of the town. to the other ; a general alarm prevailed on the occasion, 
which, we learn, was not confined to this town, as the surrounding vil- 
lages were sensibly affected by the same circumstance. We have since 
learned that a convulsion was strongly felt at Margate, Ramsgate, and 
Deal ; at the latter place some individuals fainted from terror.’ 

Firg-Dame.—Eraureen Lives tost sy Fire-Dame—On Thursday 
morning, at the colliery of J. B. Hollingshead, Esq., at Pemberton, near 
Wigan, an explosion of fire-damp took place, and instantaneously termi« 
nated the earthly existence of sixteen unfortunate persons—namely, 
twelve men, three women, and one girl. Seven others were severely 
wounded, two of the number having died in the course of the day ; and 
we fear there are apprehensions that more of the wounded are past ree 
covery. A similar explosion took place last year, when nine persons 
were killed.— Preston Pilot, 


A Curassic or 1831.—In a ‘conversation in the King’s Bench on Mon 
day, touching an arrangement for taking certain cases on Tuesday, 
which Sir James Scarlett wished rather to stand over for Wednesday or 
Thursday, Lord Tenterden said he had promised to sit in the House of 
Lords on Wednesday and Thursday. He should be able to come here 
to-morrow, either at the usual hour (half-past nine), or at one or four 
o’clock, whichever might. be most convenient to Sir James Scarlett, 
Perhaps, as to-morrow would be an important day elsewhere, Sir James 
might desire to get away early. Sir James Scarlett—‘* Yes, m 
Lord, to-morrow will be an important day—it is ‘ The ides of March. ” 
Dispute who may his title to the appellation of “‘ honourable,” we think 
there is no man who will in future question the Ex-Attorney-General’s 
right to the title of the learned gentleman. 

FRrEEHOLDs ar a Discount.—A freehold qualification in the county 
of Renfrew, to which there is attached a feu-duty of 5/. a year, was on 
Wednesday sold by public roup at 2802 Another, in the same county, 
without any feu-duty, was likewise sold, and brought 1207. From these 
low prices, it may be inferred that the expectation of Reform is very 
strong, as, independent of the feu-duty, the votes would formerly have 
been worth 1000/. each.— Edinburgh Observer. 

Noisy Courresy.—An order has this week issued from the Admiralty, 
directing all salutes fired by men-of-war belonging to foreign powers, in 
compliment to the flag of the commander-in-chief at the respective ports, 
to be returned with the same number of guns.—Hampshire Telegraph. 

More Sutrs.—-The Admiralty have directed a sixth-rate of 750 tons 
to be built in this dockyard, to carry twenty-eight: 32-pounder guns, on 
Sir A. Dickson’s plan, similar to those in the Acteon. This frigate 
should be allowed 200 men.——Hampshire Telegraph. 

Reverenp Rosert Hatx.—Another of the “ masters in Israel” hag 
fallen, in the person of Robert Hall, the Corypheus of the Baptists, as 
the wits of the Quarter/y once called him. Mr. Hall died at Bristol, in 
the midst of his people, on the 21st of February, in the sixty-seventh 
year of his age. To the pious, few men were better known; and few of 
his reverend calling have better served the cause of true piety than the 
author of ‘* Sermons on Infidelity.” To the affections of the liberal- 
minded, Mr. Hall had an equal claim. His short treatise on the liberty 
of the press, written when he was but a young man, is still one of the 
most convincing, as it is by far the most eloquent, on a question which 
has engaged the attention of the most profound reasoners, and the most 
brilliant wits. There was a rumour eight or nine years ago, that Robert 


- Hall, like some others whoopened life with similar views of social liberty, 


had seen the error of his ways—that he who in youth had been the en- 
thusiastic advocate of freedom, was to exhibit another pitiable example of 
a mature age of twaddling intolerance. But the principles of Hall were 
formed and founded in a better school. The venerable clergyman 
spurned the base slander which represented him as falling off from the 
sacred cause that had so worthily engaged his pen; and to confound the 
gainsayers, he republished the essay on the ‘‘ Freedom of the Press,” with 
a preface, in which, while he reinforced its arguments, he declared his 
steady and unalterable attachment to the great principles it developed. 
Robert Hall was the readiest speaker in England. From bad health, and 
a peculiarly delicate, nervous temperament, he hardly ever, of late years 
at least, studied any of the orations that he delivered, or even thought of 
them until he had entered the pulpit. His addresses were in consequence 
unequal. There was at times a heaviness in his discourses, which was 
apt to make strangers wonder at the reputation for oratory to which he 
had attained; but when his health was firm, his spirits good, and his 
theme congenial, no man ever rose to higher and happier flights than he 
did in these purely extemporaneous exhibitions. For some years before 
his death, his voice had failed him tc such a degree that it was with diffi 
culty the thread of his discourse could be followed at a few yards distance, 
Onicin or “ Paut Pry.—* The idea of the character of Paul Pry 
was suggested by the following anecdote, related to me several years ago 
by a beloved friend. An idle old lady, living in a narrow street, Had 
passed so much of her time in watching the affairs of her neighbours, 
that she at length acquired the power of distinguishing the sound of 
every knocker within hearing. It happened that she fell ill, and was for 
several days confined to her bed. Unable to observe, in person, what was 
going on without, shestationed her maid at the window, as a substitute for 
the performanceof that duty. But Betty soon grew weary of the occupation. 
She became careless in her reports—impatient and tetchy when repri- 
manded for her negligence. ‘ Betty, what are you thinking about! 
don’t you hear a double knock at No.9? Who is it? ‘ The first-floor 
lodger, Ma’am.’ ‘ Betty !—Betty !—I declare I must give ou warning. 
Why don’t you tell me what that knock is at No. 54?’ ‘ Why, Lord! 
Ma'am, it is only the baker with pies’ ‘Pies, Betty! what can they 
want with pies at 54? they had pies yesterday!’ Of this very point 
have availed myself. Let me add that Paul Pry was never intended as 
the representative of any one individual, but aclass. Like the melan- 
choly of Jaques, he is ‘compounded of many Simples;’ and I could 
mention five or six who were unconscious contributors to the character. 
That it should have been so often, though erroneously, supposed to have 
been drawn after particular persons, is, perhaps, complimentary to the 
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general truth of the delineation."=_Mr, Poole, in the New Monthly 
MMagasine for March. , 


Tut TueatTREs—We can but ill spare our time of space this wee 
for Theatrical matters ; of which, luckily, there has been very little to 
call for our notice. The large Theatres have been not extraordinarily 
barren; and with the exception of the revival of Brutus at Drury Lane, 
which we are glad of an excuse to avoid criticising, all our novelties are 
in the prospective. At Drury Lane, a new comic piece by Mr. Tuomas 
Haynes Bay ty, entitled Decorum, is to be produced this evening, 
with Farren, Harvey, &c.; and “various other novelties,” includ- 
ing Mr. WexssTEn’s Listonian farce of Highways and Byeways, are “‘in 
preparation.” 

At the Opera House, Miss Paton is engaged for forty nights for one 
thousand pounds ; and will make her first appearance as prima donna a 
fortnight hence in a new part. Gli Ultimi Giorni di Pompei will next be 
produced; and Mr. Mason’s Geraldo will immediately follow. 

The Minor houses have been sprinkling the ocean of play-bills with 
innumerable small craft of their own carpentery. At the Queen’s 
theatre, a burletta by Mr, Lunn, called the Merry Wives of Barbican 
(the principal parts by Mr. Russett and Mrs. HumBy); and a musi- 
cal burletta, bearing the strange title of Mrs. G. (with a strong cast, in- 
cluding Russert, Forrester, and Mrs. GLover), have appeared 
since our last notice. The Adelphi has given birth to Kind Intentions, 
and Bringing Home the Birds. At the Olympic, we are sorry to an- 
nounce the production of a musical farce, from the French of Le Nouveau 
Seigneur, with the title of a Duke for a Day; which has nothing to re- 
commend it but the novel feature of Madame VeEsruis’s legs in male 
attire. We feared it would come to this. The war of heels versus 
head,’ breeches versus brains, is now recommenced with redoubled fury, 
and will play sad havoc amongst all the silly old beaux of this most silly 
city. 








New Musicat Coucn.— An ingenious Swiss mechanic has invented a 
kind of couch, which is inflated by air, and converted to a musical 
purpose. The tones are produced by the pressure of the body upon the 
couch. To the sleepless invalid, or the lover of an afternoon nap, it is 
described as being a very desirable acquisition. By setting a piece of 
clockwork-machinery, soft and soothing airs will be heard,—music of a 
kind to lull to sleep. By another arrangement of the machinery, it 
can be made to act as an alarum—producing, at any given hour, mili- 
tary music, or airs of an enlivening kind. 

Museum 1n rue Brecta.—The new museum, for antiquities and other 
works of art, which has long been carrying on here under the direction 
of Signor Girotamo Jouy, is at length completed. It is very rich in 
votive figures, and monumental and other inscriptions, which are 
admirably arranged in three spacious galleries. The building is formed 
from the ruins of an ancient temple, of which the principal walls have 
been preserved by the erection of an outer wall calculated to bear the 
whole stress of the new workmanship. 

A Tattor-Universiry.—An eminent tailor, of Augsburg, of the name 
of Nizperaescgs, has lately founded alarge and handsome-establishment 
for the education of young tailors only. For a very moderate sum they 
are initiated intoall the mysteries of the needle and the shears, and in the 
space of three months are fit to be turned out as “sound and orthodox 
workmen. 

Kerrscu in tue Souts or Russ1a.—A discovery has been recently made 
here of several interesting objects of Grecian antiquity, consisting of ten 
small statues, six vases of terra colta, and a number of female ornaments. 
But the most interesting of these remains isa small group in marble, 
of exquisite workmanship, representing Venus newly risen from the 
Sea, with twocupids by her side, one mounted on a dolphin, the other 
onaswan. They have been purchased by the government, and placed 
in the museum at Odessa. 

Cosrume.—A Chinese merchant was lately seen parading the streets 
of Brussels in his national costume. At Ghent, two young Arabs are 
frequently seen amusing themselves in the streets, and joining in the 
games of the children of the place. They are about thirteen of fourteen 
years of age, and were sent by the viceroy of Egypt to learn the watch- 


making business, 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

March 3rd, 1831. His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, K.G., 
in the chair, 

The following gentlemen were proposed as candidates :—The Honour- 
able Frederick De Roos, of Stafford Place, Commander in the Royal 
Navy. Edward Coleman, Esq., Professor at the Veterinary College. 
John Evans, Esq., F.G.S., of Hertford Street, Mayfair. 

The Rev. Robert Walker, M.A., Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford, 
was elected a Fellow. 

The following presents were announced :—Gray’s Illustrations of 
Indian Zoology ; Money’s Vade Mecum of Morbid Anatomy, 2nd edi- 
tion ; The Christian Magazine ; Proceedings of the Geological Society, 
No. 18 ; Illustrations of Mr. S. Cooper's Surgical Dictionary, Parts 4, 5, 
and 6; by W. P. Cocks, Esq. 

The remainder of Mr. Liloyd’s paper was read, giving an account 
of Operations carried on for ascertaining the Difference of Level be- 
tween the River Thames at London Bridge and the Sea, and also for 
determining the Height above the Level of the Sea, &c. of intermediate 
points passed over between Sheerness and London Bridge. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Wednesday, March 2. Roperick Impey Murcuison, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. The following gentlemen were elected Fellows of 
the Society—Robert M‘Callan, Esq. , The Dean of Carlisle, and William 
Hawes, Esq. A paper was first read “On the Ripple Marks and Tracks 
of Animals in the Forest Marble,” by George Poulett Scrope, Esq., F.G S., 
F.RS., &c. The reading of a paper was then begun, entitled ‘‘ Descrip- 
tion of a series of Longitudinal and Transverse Sections, through a por- 
tion of the Carboniferous Chain between Penigent and Kirby Stephen,” 
by Professor Sedgwick, F.G.S., F.R.S., &c. Among the donations laid 
upon the table was a collection of recent shells from the sea coast, near 

-Swan River, &c., presented by Archdeacon Scott, F.G.S., &c. 


THE NEW COINAGE, 


WE have beeti favoured with a sight of the first piece of the new series 
of coins of the reign of King W111amM the Fourth, of which the sove- 
reign is the only.one completed. On the obverse is a medallion profile 
of the King, engraved from Mr. Cuantrey’s bust : it is agraceful and ex- 
cellent likeness of his\ Majesty ; the features are well defined, and the 
outline is very skilfully relieved from the ground, so as to present a bold 
and medal-like appearance, while the surface is in reality no more than 
level with theedge of the mm, which, by its projection, protects the coin 
from undue wear in the circuation. The reverse is similar to the pre- 
sent coin, The dies are engraved by Mr. Wxon, Chief Engraver to his 
Majesty’s Mint; and they reflect great credit on his skill and taste. 

It is intended to complete the whole series of coins from the gold five 
and two-pound pieces to the half and quarter farthings, the latter being 
only for Colonial circulation. The sovereigns of the new coinage will 
be issued to the Bank next week, and the remainder of the series will 
shortly be ready for distribution to the members of the Government and 
the privileged few ; though it is not likely that they will be issued to 
the public at present. 

The Maunday money is in great forwardness, and will be ready for 
distribution on Maunday Thursday. 





THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Oxrorb. 

On Thursday last the following Degrees were conferred :—Master of Arts—J. T. 
Graves, Oriel College. Bachelor of Arts—W. S. Davenport, Pembroke College. 

Ina Convocation, holden the same doy, G. R. M. Ward, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Barrister-at-Law, was nominated, by letters-patent from the{Chancellor, 
Deputy Steward of the University, in the room of the late Dr. Blackstone, Principal 
of New Inn Hall. ‘ 

In a Convocation, holden in the afternoon of the same day, Mr. F. Povah, Fellow 
of St. John’s College, was elected a Vinerian Scholar, inthe roomof Mr. Giles, of 
Corpus Christi College, who had resigned. 

On Friday last, the following gentlemen were elected Scholars of Corpus Christi 
College :—Gloucester, T. Pelley ; Diocese of Exeter. H.'S. Flight, and C. Barnes. 

The Rev. E. Heawood, M.A. of Christ Church, Master of the Grammar School, 
Goadhurst, Kent, was, on the 25th of February, elected to the Mastership of the 
Grammar School of Seven Oaks, in the same county. 

The Rey. H.Cotton, D.C.L, of Christ Church, and Archdeacon of Cashel, is ad- 
mitted ad eundem of the University of Cambridge. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
On Thursday last, the Rev. T. Jarrett, M.A. Fellow of Catharine Hall, was elected 
a of Arabic, inthe room of the Rey. S. Lee, B.D. now Regius Professor of 
ebrew. 
On Monday last, Mr. J. Hildyard, of Christ College, was unanimously elected 
University Scholar on Dr. Beattie’s foundation. 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Company’s ships Herefordshire and Hythe, for Bombay and China, were 
donpuioned on Thursday; and the Warren Hastings, for St. Helena and China, 
this day. 

The arrivals in India, which appear in the following list, are obtained from letters 
received from Bombay to the 6th of December, by way of the Red Sea. Freight, 
for Europe, at that Presidency, is quoted at 5/. per ton, The Pyramus, Cowan, after 
being docked, proceeded on her vuyage to Penang and Singapore on the 13th of 
October, 

Arrived. At Gravesend, Feb. 27th, Arcturus, Oliver, from Mauritius and Rio 
Janeiro. In the Downs, Feb. 28th, Olive Branch, Anderson ; and W.G. Anderson,- 
M‘Millan, from the Cape. At Bombay, Oct. 20th, Gipsy, Quirk, from Liverpool s 
25th, Janet, Rodger, from Clyde; 26th, Mail, Lindsay, frem Liverpool; 27th, 
Annandale, Ferguson, from London; 3lst, Medora, Holmes, from Liverpool; 
Noy. 5th, Dorothy, Garnock, from ditto; 6th, Lady Raffles, Tucker, from Lon- 
don; 20th, Abberton, Percival, from ditto; 22nd, Elizabeth, Greig, from Clyde. 
At Bengal, Oct. 29th, Elphinstone, Aldham, from London; Marquis of Hastings, 
Short ; and Protector, Waugh, from London and Madras ; and Collingwood, Snipe, 
from Liverpool; 3lst, Susan, Halliday, from London and Madras; Nov. 4th, J. 
Heyes, Worthington, from Liverpool; Lady East, Denny; Coromandel, Boyes; 
and Stokesby, Johnson; 7th, Henry Porcher, Redman; 15th, Orontes, Baker ; 
and James Sibbald, Cole ; all from London and Madras; léth, Lord Hungerford, 
Farquharson, from London. 

Sailed. From Gravesend, Feb. 26th, Mary Ann, Jacks, for Van Diemen’s Land ; 
March lst, Symmetry, Stevens, for Mauritius and Ceylon; 3rd, Honourable Com- 
pany’s ships Warren Hastings, Avarne, for St. Helena and China; Hythe, 
Shepherd; and Herefordshire, Hope, for Bombay and China. From Sheerness, 
March 3rd, Exmouth, Graham, for New South Wales. 

Spoken. Clyde, from London to Bombay, off the Cape, 13th of December. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 92nd inst. at Waterford, the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel WILLIAM VIN- 
CENT, of the East India Company’s service, of a son. 

At Hanover, the lady of Jonn TAaytor, Esq. of a daughter. 

On the 24th ult. at Spetchley, Worcestershire, the lady of ROBERT BERKELEY, 
jun. Esq. of a son. 

At Sheffield Place, the lady of the Honourable CHARLEs Petre, of a daughter, 

At Torquay, in Devonshire, the lady of Epnwarp BuLLEr, Esq. of a son. 

In Mansfield Street, Lady Saran INGEsTRE, of a daughter. 

On the 25th ult. at Stevenson, Lady Sinciarir, of Murkle, of a daughter. 

On the lst inst. in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, Lady HENRY THyNNE, of ason. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the lst inst. at Edinburgh, by the Rev. Dr. Brunton, JoHn Buiack, Esq. mer- 
chant, Leith, to MarcAret, eldest daughter of James Aikman, Esq. Edinburgh. 

On the 26th inst. at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, J. R. YGLEs1As, Esq. of San Se- 
bastian, in Spain, to Louisa, daughter of the late Anthony Parkin, Esq. Solicitor 
of the General Post Office. 

At Llanfair, Anglesey, Jonn Wit1t1AmMs Ex.is, Esq. eldest son of the Rev. 
Thomas Ellis, of Tanyrallt, Bangor, to HARR1BT ELLEN, only child of James 
Henry Clough, Esq. of Plas Llanfair, in the county of Anglesey. : 

On the 2Ist inst. in Booterstown Church, RicnAarp Resrves, Esq. barrister at 
law, to MAry, youngest daughter of the late Rev. Robert Conway Dobbs. 

At Ealing, ALEXANDER CopHAM COBHAM, Esq. of Shinfield House, Berks, to 
JANE Hutss, second daughter of Richard Chambers, Esq. of Cradley Hall, and 
formerly of Whitborne Court, both in the county of Hereford. 

On the lst instant, in St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Rev. Tuomas HopGson 
ILEs, eldest son of the late James Jles, Esq. Sovereign of Armagh, to SUSANNA, 
daughter of the late Rev. Timothy Mangles, of Aisthorpe, in the county of Lincoln. 

In Dublin, WitL1AM HENRY WILSON, Esq. 3rd Dragoon Guards, to Louisa, 
youngest daughter of the late Richard Le Hunte, Esq. of Artramon, county of 
Wexford. 

On the Ist inst. at Trinity Church, LgonArD Morse Cooper, Esq. Captain in 
the llth Light Dragoons, to Em MA, youngest daughter of the late W. Walter, Esq. 
of Devonshire Place. 

On the Ist inst. at South Stoneham, Capt. G. H. C. MAINwARINQ, of the Royal 
Artillery, to EL1zABeru, widow of M. Hoy, Fsq. of Thornhill, in the county of 
Hants, and daughter of the late A. H. Bradley, Esq. of Gore Court, in the county of 
Kent. 

On the 8rd inst. at the parish church of St. Mary-le-bone, by the Rev. Bryant 





Burgess, JosgraH Woop to Mary ANN PATON, 
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On the 8rd inst. Henry T. Lanz, Esq. of Middleton,: 
daughter of Charles Lambert, Esq. of Fitzroy Square. 
2 : DEATHS, 


™ 


On the 23rd ult. ‘at his house in the Royal Crescent, Bath, in the 76th year of 
his age, Sir Joun PALMER ACLAND, Bart. of Fairfield, in the county of Somerset. 
At Brixton, Mrs. Smiru, many years an inhabitant of Clapham, at the advanced 


age of 102. 


At his residence at Bristol, the Rev. RopErt HALL, aged 69. 

On the Ist inst. in Hanover Street, J. F. Cowrnorne, Esq. M.P. for Lancaster. 
* On the 27th ult. in Upper Berkeley Street West, MARY ANNETTE MOLESWORTAH, 
jn her 24th year, granddaughter of Charles Viscount Ranelagh and Robert Viscount 


Molesworth. 


On the Ist inst. at Brighton, RicHARD WELLESLEY, Esq. son of the Marquis 


Wellesley. 


On the Ist instant, at Gortin, the residence of his son-in-law, in the 91st year of 


his age, the Rev. James TAYLOR, sixty-five years Minister of the Presbyterian 


Congregation of Convoy. 


. 


On the 17th Jan. at Malta, Ev1zABeTH Jemima, Countess Dowag r of Errol, wife 
of the Right Hon. John Hookham Frere, of Roydon, Norfolk. 





PRESENT MEMBERS FOR THE CONDEMNED BOROUGHS. 


Places, Members. 
Aldborough.....+..Lord Stormont 
J.F. C. Clinton 
Aldeburgh .....+...Marquis of Douro 
Rt.Hon.J.W.Croker 
Appleby ....+++.+++Hon. H. Tufton 
Lord Maitland 
Bedwin....see.e+.eKt.Hon.SirJ.Nicholl 
J.J. Buxton 
Beeralston..e+.+.+-C. Blackett 
. Lyon 
Bishop’s Castle{....F. H. Cornewall 
. Rogers 
Bletchingly ...... «Sir W. Horne 
C. Tennyson 
Boroughbridge. ...SirC. Wetherell :: 


ttwood 
Bossiney...-..+++++.Hon. C.S. Wortley 
E. R. Tunno 
Brackley.e.eceeoeeeR. HH. Bradshaw 
J. Bradshaw 
Bramber....+e...e+Hon. F.G. Calthorpe 
John Irving 
Buckingham .......Sir G. Nugent, Bart, 
Sir T, Fremantle 
Callington .....e0+.A. Baring 
W.B. Baring 
Camelford ......0«.S. Cradock 
Mark Milbank 
Castle Rising ......Lord Cholmondeley 
Hon. F. G. Howard 
Corfe Castle .......G. Bankes 
P. J. Miles 
Dunwich .e..+0..+F. Barne 
A. Arcedeckne 
Eye ...sseseeeceeseSir E. Kerrison, Bt. 
Sir P. C. Sidney 
seeeeee Lord Brudenell 
J.C. Severn 
Gatton ..oee.eeeeed. V. Shelley 
. T. Hope 
Haslemere ...+ee+eSir J. Becket 





Fowey ... 


- Holmes 

Hedon,....++.0.0++Sir T. C. Constable 

R. Farrand 
Heytesbury .++.+...Sir G. Staunton 

E. H. A’Court 
Higham Ferrers .... Lord Howick 
Hindon ,......+..+.Hn.G. M. Fortescue 

J. Weyland 
Tichester.....0+.0+-M. Bruce 

J.J. H. Vere 
Lestwithiel ........Lord Valletort 

Hon. E, Cust 
Ludgershall ....+..Sir S. Graham 


G. S. Byng 
Minehead.......+..J. F. Luttrell 

W. E. Tomline 
Newport, Cornwall.J. Raine 

ae Sir H. Hardinge 

Newton, Lancashire T, Legh 

T. Holdsworth 
Newton, of Hon. C. Pelham 

Wight H. Gurney 

Oakhampton.......Lord Seymour 

Hon. A. Ellis 
Orford... .+..ee0+..S- H. Kilderbee 

Sir H. F. Cooke 
Petersfield .........Sir W. Joliffe 

G.E. Joliffe 
Plympton..........G.C. Antrobus 

Sir C. Domville 
Queenborough .,...J. Capel 

J. Gladstone 
Romney, New .....Hon. A. Trevor 

W. Miles 


Ryegate .....++00+.S9ir J. S. Yorke 

J. Cocks 
Saltash ...+++.020.+E. of Darlington 

P. C. Crampton 
Sarum, Old ........J. J. Alexander 

J.D. Alexander 
Seaford ..sscccsesesJ. Fitzgerald 

Hon. A. F. Ellis 
Steyning...eo+eeee.G. R. Phillips 

E. Blount 
St. Mawes ee. ++..Sir C. E. Carrington 

G. W. Pigott 
St. Michael’s.......J. H. Hawkins 

Hon. L. Kenyon 
Stockbridge..,.....G. Wilbraham 

W. Ss. Stanley 
Tregony eeeecresesed. A. Gordon 

J. Mackillop 
Warebam..eee+s.e-Rt. Hon. J. Caleraft 

. Ewing 

Wendover or.e.....A. Smith 

8. Smith 
Weobley..+,e+e.+eeLord W, Thynne 

Lord H. Thynne 
Whitchurch .,,.+--Sir S. Scott 

Hon. G. Townsend 
Winchelsea.....+e.J3. Williams - 

Hon. H. Dundas 
Woodstock .....++»Mar. of Blandford 

Ld. 8. C, Churchill 
Wootton Basset.,..Lord Mahon 

T.H. Villiers 


Isle 


. T. Foley Yarmouth, I. W. ...W. Y. Peel 
Malmesbury ...+...Sir C. Forbes G. B. Thompson 
J. Forbes 
Ota 


PRESENT MEMBERS FOR THE REDUCED BOROUGHS. 


Places, Membere. 
Amersham.....000.W. T. Drake 
T. T. Drake 
Arundel .......++..Lord D. C. Stuart 
Ald. J. Atkins 
Ashburton ....++00+W. S. Poyntz 
Sir L. V. Palk 
«.W. A. Roberts 





H. B. Seymour 
Bridport...........Sir H. D. St. Paul 
Henry Warburton 
Chippenham .,.....J. Neeld 
P. Pusey 
Clitheroe ..........-Hon, R. Curzon 
Hon. P. F. Cust 
Cockermouth ......Lord Garlies 
Hon. P. Bouverie ° 
Dorchester...+..++-R. Williams 
Lord Ashley 
Downton .....2e0+.3. Brougham 
C.S. Lefevre 
Droitwich ........-Earl Sefton 
H. H. Foley 
Evesham ...ee+eeee( Vacant) 
(Ditto) 
Great Grimsby .....C. Wood 
G. Harris 
Grinstead, East ....F.R. West 
Visc. Holmesdale 
Guildford .........G. H. Sumner 
Cc. B. Wall 
Helston ...........Lord J. Townshend 
, Sir J. Pechell 
Honiton .....,....,Sir G. Warrender 
J.J. Guest 
Huntingdon .......J. Calvert 
J. Stuart 
Hythe ....++0++++..S, Marjoribanks 
J. Loch 
Launceston ........J. Brogden 
Sir J. W. Gordon 
Leominster ........Lord Hotham 
W. Marshall 
Liskeard ..........Lord Eliot 
Sir W. H. Pringle 
Lyme Regis........Hon. H. 8. Fane 
J.T. Fane 
Lymington.........G. Burrard 
W. T. Egerton 


Places. Me 
Maldon....+.+eee+-Q. Dick 
T. B. Lennard 
Marlborough ......W. J. Bankes 
T. B. Estcourt 
Marlow, Great .....Owen Williams 
T. P. Williams 
Morpeth,....+...+. Hon. W. Howard 
William Ord 
Northallerton ......Hon. H. Lascelles 
Sir J. P. Beresford 
Penryn «..0..es0eeed. W. Freshfield 
Sir C. Lemon 
Richmond.........Sir R. L. Dundas 
J.C, Dundas 
Rye esecccseceeeeeeH: D. Baillie 
F, R, Bonham 
Sandwich.....+....J. Marryatt 
S. G. Price 
St. Germains.......M. Praed 
C. Ross 
St. Ives ..+eeeee00++Hon. L. Wellesley 
J. Monson 
Shaftesbury........E. Penrhyn 
% W. S. Dugdale 
Sudbury ....+e+0++.B. Walrond 
Sir J. Walsh 
Tamworth .........Ld. C, Townshend 
Sir R. Peel 
Thetford.....+.+...Lord C. J, Fitzroy 
F. Baring 
Thirsk. .ccesseeeeesR. Frankland 
R. G. Russell 
Totness..seecesseeeRight Hon. T. P. 
Courtenay 
C. B. Baldwin 
Truro. ..seeeesoe00eVisce. Encombe 
N. W. Peach 
Wallingford........W. L. Hughes 
R. Kuight 
Westbury....ee++e-Sir A. Grant 
G. Prendergast 
Wilton ...0+e+-ee003. H. Penruddocke 
H. L. Bulwer 
Wyeombe.....-....Sir J. D. King, Bart. 
Sir T. Baring, Bart. 


Weymouth ie in future to return only two 
Members. The present Members are 
M. Ure, J. Gordon, 'T, F. Buxton, and 





Sir E. B, Sugden, 


Sussex;to Jang,’ the | 


Places. Members. 
Milborne Port......Rt. Hn. W.S. Bourne 





‘LIST OF PLACES HAVING RETURNED MEMBERS TO PARLIAMEN®, | 
AND WHICH HAVE CEASED TO DO 80, 















































cadiatiy Giabiebes incite 6 
Counties. Boroughs. Ss d. Di i d. « 
Bedfordshire .......+-| Dunstable...... e++.-| 4 Edw. II. ll Edw. III, 
Berkshire ....... «| Newbury.. . 30 Edw. I. 31 Edw. I, 
Cambridgeshire.......] Ely ....++ 23 Edw. I. 27 Edw. IIT. 
Cornwall.....se+..ee+| Polurun... ll Edw, IIT, 12 Edw. Ill. 
Cumberland ..........| Egremont......+.++.| 23 Edw. I. 24 Edw. I. 
Devonshire ..+++se+.-| Bradnesham.......++ 6 Edw. II. 7 Edw. IL. 
Crediton ....seeeeee+)] 35 Edw, I, 36 Edw. I. 
Exmouth...... .++++| 14 Edw. III. 15 Edw. IT. 
Fremington .........| 6 Edw, IIL. 7 Edw. Ill. 
Liddeford.. .+...+...| 28 Edw. I 30 Edw. I. 
Modbury ........+.++] 34 Edw, I. 35 Edw. I, 
South Molton ,......| 30 Edw. I. 31 Edw. I. 
Teignmouth .........] 14 Edw. HI, 15 Edw. IIE 
Torrington ......+65. 23 Edw. I. 45 Edw. III, 
Dorsetshire..e.e+ee.e+| Blandford... ......+.| 28 Edw. I. 22 Edw. Ill. 
Sherborn............| ll Edw. IIT. 12 Edw. III. 
Essex. ..csseeeess oo} Chelmsford. -| ll Edw. IL, 12 Edw. ILI. 
Hampshire .....++++-+| Alresford. . 23 Edw. I. 35 Edw. I. 
Alton.. 23 Edw. I. 4 Edw. II, 
Basingstoke eee.| 23 Edw. I. 4 Edw. If. 
Fareham ........0...| 34 Edw. I. 36 Edw, lL. 
Odiham ....ceseccees} 20 Edw. I, 36 Edw. I. 
Overton.......0..+..| 23 Edw. I. 2 Edw. II. 
Herefordshire ...++.++) Bromyard ...........| 33 Edw. IL. 34 Edw, I. 
Ledbury..........+++| 23 Edw. I. 34 Edw. I. 
PROUD 00.46.08 600000006] OF at 34 Edw. I. 
Hertfordshire.......+..| Berkhamstead... ...] 11 Edw. III. 15 Edw. IIT. 
Stortefort ...........| 4 Edw. Il. 15 Edw. ILI, 
Kent....cccsccscceces] Greenwich .....006.5| 4&5 P. andM.| 6 P.& M, 
Tunbridge...........| 23 Edw. I. 24 Edw. I. 
Lancashire......+....}| Manchester .........| Commonwealth. 
Leicestershire Melton Mowbray ....} 11 Edw. III. 12 Edw. IIL. 
Lincolnshire.... Spalding ........ 11 Edw. Ill. 12 Edw. III, 
Waynfleet* 1l Edw. III. 12 Edw. IDK. 
Northumberland......| Bamberg .. 23 Edw. I, 24 Edw. I. 
Canebrigg ... .| 23 Edw. I 24 Edw. 
Oxfordshire sece.e.e..| Burford ....ceeeeeeee) 34 Edw. I, 35 Edw. I. 
Chipping Norton.....| 28 Edw. I. 34 Edw. I. 
Doddington..........| 30 Edw. L 34 Edw. I. 
FitNey.seeececseeses| 33 Edw. I, 5 Edw. LILY 
Somersetshire .cseese.| Axbridge ..........-+| 28 Edw. I. 17 Edw. lik. 
Chard ..ccsecccceeees| 28 Edw. I. 3 Edw. IIL. 
Dunster ..-.seseeeee.| 34 Edw. III. 35 Edw. III.- 
E 13 Edw. Ill, 
Langport.....+.+++..| 33 Edw. I. 36 Edw. I. 
Montacute ..........] 33 Edw. L. 34 Edw. I. 
Stoke Curcy .........| 34 Edw. III, 35 Edw, III,. 
Watchet.....seeee...| SU Edw. I, 31 Edw. I, 
Were. cevcccece 34 Edw. I, 36 Edw. I. 
Yarmouth Parv: 1l Edw. III, 12 Edw. LIT. 
Surry County.........| Farmham............, 4 Edw. H. 38 Hen. VI. 
Kingston-on-Thames.| 4 Bdw. II, 47 Edw. III 
Wiltshire .ssccccceee-}| Bradford .........06.| 23 Edw. I, 24 Edw. I. 
Mere. ccccccececeeces| 23 EUW. I, 1 Edw. II, 
Highworth ......+...| 26 Edw. I. 27 Edw. IV. 
Worcestershire ....0..] Bromsgrove .........| 23 Edw. I. 24 Edw. I, 
Dudley......seee+e.+| 23 Edw. I. 24 Edw. I. 
Kidderminster.......| 23 Edw. I, 24 Edw. I. 
Pershore ....+-.++.+.| 23 Edw. L. e@4 Edw. I. 
Yorkshire escoccsees,s| Doncaster.....-0...| 23 Edw. I, 24 Edw. I. 
Jarvall.....ecseesee.| 23 Edw. I. 24 Edw. I. 
Pickering......0+00.0| 23 Fdw. L. 24 Edw. f. 
Ravensoe...,...+..+.| 33 Edw. I, 12 Edw. III. 
Tykhullt....ecee-ee0| 23 Edw. I. 24 Edw. I, 














* Also Louth (Luda), 1 Palsgrave, Calendar of Writs,, 68 
+ Above 40 of this list appear inthe Cavendar of Writs in Edward I. and Edward. 
Il.—See Prynne Brevia Parliamentaria Rediviva, sect. 7 and sect. 8, p. 223 to 239. 





THE MONEY MARKET. 

Srock ExcHanos, SaturpAy, TWELVE 0’CLOcK.—The Stock Market is much 
more steady now than for some time past. 

The public, previously sellers, become buyers at the very low prices, and Money 
Stock is now exceedingly scarce, Present price for the Account (12th April) 76% 2, 
and for Money 763 to . 

Yhe general opinion here is that the Reform Bill will noé pass the Commons. 
Whatever may be thought elsewhere, it is certain that the new. Bill has been 
deemed unfavourably of by the stockholders as respects their interest. 

Bank Stock .... Spanish... «++. 17 4 


3 per Cent. Red. —— Ditto, New ...0- 143 15 
8 per Cent. Cons. 76; + 


Buenos Ayres... —— 
Chilian .... «+. 20 21 
Colombian ..... 154 16$ 


34 per Cent. New 854 34 | Danish...... .. 58 ¢ SRARES. 
Consols for Acct. 764 ¢ # | Greek....... 2. —— Bolanos.. «+++. 
Long Annuities Mexican ....... 364 37 Brazilian . «.-+ 


Ex. Bills, 10002. 
India Bonds.... 
Brazilian.....«. 


Peruvian.....0. —— 
Portuguese..... 43 45 
Russian......e0 884 3 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COMING GENERAL ELECTION. 
In repeating the universal ery of the Reformers—* This. will do'’ 
—we emphatically express our approval of the Ministerial plan of 
Reform, and declare our opinion that the Ministers have amply 
redeemed their pledge. But we owe to the Ministers something 
more than this naked declaration: for several weeks past we have 
preached against “ confidence in the Ministers ;" and though we: 
may be permitted to think that the tone of doubt and suspicion 
which the press generally adopted towards the Government, may 
have exerted avery useful influence on the deliberations and jinat 
decision of the Cabinet, we are still bound to confess that not one 
of our suspicions has been verified ; and that the men who now 
pursue so honest and brave a course are entitled to say, that they 
were wronged by those who once suspected them of deceit and 
cowardice. The injury done them, however, was of short dura- 
tion: they have completely revenged and righted themselves, even 
by “ heaping coals of fire on the heads” of their detractors. The 
great service which they have rendered to their country (we. speak 
in the past tense, because the proposal of such a measure,.by. the 
King’s servants, is tantamount to its being carried)—this inestir 


Columbian ... « 
Anglo Mexican.. 
United Mexican 


19 17 
3 
57 + 
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mable‘service, was a noble method of punishing the country, which 
had offended them by withholding its confidence. 

The inevitable measure of Reform is not absolutely perfect ; nor 
has England reached the highest degree of civilization, virtue, and 
happiness, that a nation may attain. But the Ministerial plan is 
quite perfect as a step in advance. What more could be asked ? 
More would, in truth, have been Jess or nothing, as it must have 
checked or barred this great improvement. Are we to quarrel 
with the sun of spring because it-ripens not the fruits of autumn ? 
Who prizes a knowledge of reading the less, because it is only a 
means of acquiring other knowledge ? Is the winding road which 
enables travellers'to cross the Alps at full trot, a less admirable 
work because men were not made to skip over mountains? These 

uestions are submitted tothe few bilious Reformers who may 
think that the Ministerial plan does not go far enough. As for 
the knaves who, calling themselves Reformers, desire a convulsion 
that might give some importance to their ignorance and brutality, 
we enjoy their disappointment just as we were amused by Sir 
Cuaries WETHERELL's hysterics.in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday night. That the bigots of both ends and the have-been 
and would-be plunderers should unite, was all. the country could 
desire—what better proof would the nation have that “ this will 
do?” 

Our reasons for asserting that the Ministerial plan must be 
carried, are these. To say that the Ministers had proposed so 
“ effectual” a measure without first obtaining the King’s promise to 
dissolve Parliament in case of need, would be to accuse them of 
inconceivable baseness. Some weeks ago, indeed, it was whis- 
om 3 about, that Ministers intended to propose a measure which 

arliament would be sure to reject ; and then, on the plea of 
danger from an appeal to the people, considering the state’of Ire- 
land, to retain the present House of Commons in constant sub- 
jection by constant threats of a dissolution. ‘‘ In this way,” said 
the lying Tories and Revolutionists who circulated the story, “the 
Ministers will Keep their seats, postpone the question of Reform, 
and take their chance of war, or some other god send, wherewith 
to jockey the nation.” We repeat the tale merely by way of 
showing to what accusations Ministers would lay themselves 
open, if they should not dissolve Parliament instantly after a 
vote against their measure by the House of Commions. But 
even if the measure should be earried in both Houses, a 
speedy dissolution appears inevitable ; since laws made by an as- 
sembly, so self-condemned as the present House of Commons 
would be by the new law of elections, could scarcely obtain the 
respect, if they did the obedience, of the people. At all events, 
then, a General Election is upon us. 

We have alluded to the latter case of a dissolution after the 
passing of the bill, because many of the suggestions which follow 
apply to both cases, and we may thus avoid some repetition; but 
our more immediate purpose is to consider, what are the present 
duties of the people with a view to the appeal which the Ministers 
will almost certainly make to them for aid towards defeating the 
Boroughmongers ? 

It was well observed by the Globe on Tuesday, that in case 
Ministers should be defeated by Parliament, the people had only 
to be honest once, in order to remove for ever the temptations to 
dishonesty. Mr. Humes, we remember, used the very same lan- 
guage just before the last dissolution of Parliament. The Globe 
will be attended to, though Mr. Hume was not. Under such deep 
political excitement as now pervades the country, a great majority 
of voters will refuse bribes and laugh at threats, even though 
candidates should not be afraidjto offer either ; and the Borongh- 
mongers may well be afraid to resort to their usual system of 
bribery and intimidation,—for, unless they could succeed in nearly 
om attempt, Reform would still come to rob them of the fruits 
of their expenditure, and perhaps to punish them for oppres- 
sing the electors. Let Peers beware of imterfering in this 
general election! That they would not succeed in a number 
of cases sufficient to maintain their control over Parliament, is 
plain to us, who believe that the ferment of men’s minds will pro- 
duce strange results, not only in the counties and great’ towns, 
but also in many of the most rotten of the condemned boroughs, 
Almost wherever there are voters (in some boroughs there are 
none), we expect that Reformers will be returned,—provided, that 
is, a sufficient number of reforming candidates shall come for- 
ward in time. This is the point to which we are anxious to direct 
attention. The country abounds with political quacks and adven- 
turers, whose names are too well known; but. of able and.inde- 
ear men, though the number may be great, few are notorious. 

he present crisis imposes an urgent duty on those citizens who 
have qualified themselves to be useful members of: Parliament, but 
have hitherto avoided interference with politics. They will not 
fail to see, that a proud and honest man may mow ask to be 
returned to Parliament without being suspected of bad mo- 
tives. Let them emerge from their honourable obscurity, 
and the country will gratefully accept the offer of their ser- 
vices, But time presses—let them not delay. The first to de- 
clare himself ‘will appear the best man of business and the most 
worthy to be trusted in t affairs ;—-of what value fare political 
honesty and ability, without judgment to discover and energy 

to seize the moment of action ? 

To another and more numerous class of our countrymen we 
‘would address ‘a few words of entreaty. We implore every one 

having-a ‘vote under'the present system, to ask himself whether 


the man-for whom he last voted deserves the confidence of the 





nation? The present body of electors are able to save or destroy 
their country; for if they now vote conscientiously, Parliament 
will be reformed without a convulsion; but if they should be 
swayed, as heretofore, by motives of gain or fear, then another 
House of Commons will deny Reform, and England may be 
plunged into civil war. The question of peaceful and most bene~- 
ficial change, or bloody revolution, rests with the present electors. 
For which will they decide? Or rather, who doubts that 
most of them will vote for their country without thought for 
themselves? Nay—we recall the last expression — the 
may be proud to think that England will be saved by their 
honesty and courage. But it is not enough that the pre- 
sent electors should be honest and brave, like the King and 
his Ministers. They have a duty to perform, which belongs to 
them alone—that of seeking for worthy representatives in every 
case where the present members are not earnest and active friends 
of Reform. In every such case the electors should, without a 
moment's delay, invite some good man to become a candidate. 
Men of the right sort, though scarce, if we speak only of those 
known to the public, are still to be found in every district of Eng- 
land and Scotland. By counties and large towns, deputations 
should be sent to persons of established character ;—such, for ex- 
ample, as Mr. Mixt, the historian of British India, whose life has 
been devoted to the study of what concerns the public good; Dr. 
BrirxseEck, the founder of Mechanics’ Institutions ‘and the friend 
of Lord Brovexam, who, besides great knowledge, judgment, and 
integrity, possesses, as he deserves, the entire confidence of the 
working-classes ; and, we may add, Mr. CHARLES BULLER, one 
of the members for West Looe, a condemned borough, the property 
of his family,—who lately published an excellent. pamphlet 
on Reform, who had the courage to vote with Mr. Hume in a 
minority of six on the Ordnance Estimates, and who, if returned 
for some populous place, might make room for another Reformer 
as one of the Zast members for West Looe. These are, we repeat, 
mere examples, since we have no personal knowledge of the gen- 
tlemen named.-- Many more will suggest themselves to every 
reader; and no one can employ himself more usefully.than in 
aiding to bring together large bodies of electors, and men worthy 
to represent them. 

We propose to perform our part of that most useful labour, 
by preparing, and laying before our readers next week, a list of 
persons highly qualified to serve the nation in Parliament. 





THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM’S ORATORIO, 
“THE TEN COMMANDMENTS.” 

Ir falls not within our province, nor would it be other than a violas 
tion of propriety, to. notice the proceedings. of the various private 
societies which meet for the laudable purpose of practising music 
of various kinds. But there are exceptions to a rule, the general 
propriety of which must be sufficiently obvious; and such an ex- 
ception has occurred during the past week. It would be a sad 
hiatus in our record of music were we to leave unnoticed the per= 
formance (however imperfect) of a composer so honourably de- 
scended and so highly gifted as the Chevalier Neukomm. This 
gentleman, the nephew, the pupil, the friend of Haynpn, has been 
a resident in London for many months, and though not profession= 
ally connected with his art, has enriched it with many composi- 
tions of first-rate excellence. One -of these, an oratorio entitled 
The Ten Commandmenis, was performed on Thursday, by the 
Classical Harmonists, a society which does more (though unaided 
by noble or fashionable patronage) for the support and diffusion 
of a correct andjclassical musical taste than others of much loftier 
pretensions. ; 

The oratorio commences with an instrumental introduction; 
simple and majestic.in its proportions, and leading to the recitae 
tive, which announces, in the language of the Scriptures, the 
awful appearance of the Divine Majesty on Mount Sinai. The 
promise to the children of Israel on their observance of the law 
follows ; the first commandment is then announced. The severe 
and simple grandeur with which each separate law of the Decalogue 
is clothed, accompanied only by the brass instruments, the voices 
singing in unison, in canon, or, generally, in simple counterpoint, 
discovers the correct taste and musical power ofthe author. In such 
an attempt, true genius alone could guide the composer aright, 
and enable him to grapple successfully with such a scene and such 
a subject. Each commandment is illustrated by an air, duet, or 
some other (we will borrow a term from the German) ‘‘ many- 
voiced song,” of varied and singular beauty; the. words being, 
throughout, selected’ from the Old Testament. The school in 
which the author has studied is delightfully apparent throughout 
his work. It comes to us like a new oratorio of Haypn. Having 
said this, it is scarcely necessary to enlarge on the beauty of 
M. Nevxomwm’s melodies, the elegant luxuriance of his accompa- 
niments, or the. classic purity which pervades the whole compo- 
sition. Itis without speck or blemish; no crudities, no tricks, na 
strainings after mere novelty, but all flows as pure as the moun- 
tain-stream, or rolls as majestic as the ocean. 

The principal vocal-parts were sustained by Madame Srocrs 
HAUSEN, Miss Masson, Miss Novetto, and Messrs. Horn- 
castus and E. Tay.or, all of whom seemed to feel a lively ine 
terest in the work on which they were engaged; and each, im turn, 
received the marked approbation of its highly gifted author. The. 
manner in which the members of the Society «nearly all amateurs). 
played and sung this oratorio at sight, evinces the zeal and effect 





with which they have cultivated classical music. 
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THE SPECTATOR'’S LIBRARY. 

Tue last fortnight has produced several works which at least pro- 
mise well: in some instances the title, in others the name of the 
author, indicated that a treat was prepared for the SpecTAToR in 
his character of helluo librorum ; and that ample provision might 
be expected from these weekly feats of gluttony, which assuredly 
will astonish some of the painstaking readers in the country, 
who make one volume last the winter,.and lead them, perhaps, 
to undignified comparison with those exploits of men with unna- 
tural appetites, who sometimes horrify their little public with the 
consumption of immense masses of crude and unwholesome food 
in an incredible short space of time. 

We have not been altogether disappointed in our hopes: titles 
have not whoily deceived, and authors not entirely fallen short of 
their reputation. It will be seen, however, that anticipation has 
not been fully realized. 

Of the books of Travels, the Year in Spain, by a Young Ame- 
rican, stands prominently forward, by its bulk and the compara- 
tively unhackneyed nature of its subject. It is some time since 
we had any accurate report of the social condition of Spain, in a 
book of travels ; and we are grateful to the author for a pleasant 
and agreeable narrative of all that he fell in with during his 
sojourn in that extraordinary country. The author avows his 
youth on the titlepage; and, in consideration of his good humour, 
and of the lively description of occasional adventures, we will 
forgive him for having written his book on too minute a scale, and 
of having dwelt on and recorded a great many details of an insig- 
nificant char: ¢'er. 

The report of the American confirms our previous notion of 
Spain: it 1s éaten up with poverty, ignorance, superstition, and 
crime. Its trade is destroyed, its internal communications are 
choked up, its capital is fled ; its monks alone flourish. The people 
bear starving well—they are the most ragged and the most resigned 
people of the universe. With all the means of wealth and happi- 
ness, the country is cursed with wretchedness, crime alone 
prospers—the honest man starves, while the magistrate shares 
booty with the robber. Ail this, however, cannot utterly destroy 
the natural energies of an originally fine people: their physical 
— sometimes indemnify them for moral and political misery. 

he spirit is not yet entirely subdued: it shows itself in dance 
and song, in the fierce eye or the gallant adventure, in cheating the 
revenue, or in a more melancholy manner still, in exploits on the 
highway. The frequency of robbery was fully proved to the 
Young American in person: he was twice robbed in a diligence, 
along with all the other travellers. In one case, the two attend- 
ants were made to lie down on the earth, while their heads were 
battered with stones from the road; and one of them was stabbed 
in almost every part of his body. Inthe other instance—in the 
South—the bandits were more polite: they simply plundered, and 
the chief entered into conversation while his men were collecting 
his taxes. He told them he was the celebrated Felipe Cano, com- 
monly called Cacacuco; and bade them inform the proprietors of 
the diligence, that if they would procure his pardon, he would 
guard the diligence for three months for nothing. He said he re- 
gretted being driven to extremities against travellers, but that 
money was so scarce there was now no mode of bringing up a 
family decently without having recourse to the road. This same 
Philip Cano slept generally every night in the neighbouring wood, 
through which the diligence passed, with his family: the magi- 
strates were not so rude as to disturb his repose. 

We are, on the whole, very much pleased with the Year in 
Spain; it is another strong argument against despotism and 
superstition, urged in a very pleasant manner. 


- Change of Air, or the Pursuit of Health, is a work which comes 
under the head of Travels ; for it mainly consists of a narrative of 

athree-months’ tour as far as Naples and back. Being the work 
of an eminent physician, who professes to have paid especial atten- 
tion to the subject of climate, it has naturally drawn our attention, 
and raised a good deal of expectation. Perhaps unavoidably, a 
physician, however able, can draw nu very important conclusion 
from a hasty tour of three months through countries of great ex- 
tent and greater variety. 

Toa physician in possession of all that had been previously 
urged in respect of the influence of climate on disease, even a rapid 
examination of Italy would, however, afford numerous suggestions 
of value, and put him in a condition to sift the testimony of others 
with greater acuteness. We accordingly find, that the remarks 
on climate consist chiefly in a comparison and examination of 
other writers, with a running commentary of his own notions on 
the general effects of change of scene, and the ordinary excite- 
ments of travel. 

The work may be divided into two parts—the medical and the 


tourtstical. Thie first + nape embraces numerous hints and ‘res 
marks, which we should recommend all invalids and their medical 
advisers to look at before they decide upon the dangerous expe~ 
riment of foreign travel while labouring under disease. Of more 
general medical observation, the sections on Malaria possess the 
most novelty, and perhaps are the most valuable. The sourtstical 
portion of the ‘book might have been written by a very inferior 
person to Dr. James Jonnson: it is amusing often, and some- 
times the remarks are just and the descriptions:striking ; but there 
are no indications of a mind of a high order, or of a taste of nice 
cultivation. It is possible Dr. James Jounson might intend to 
convey an apology for his book in the following paragraph; which 
we should not quote, were we not certain of its correctness. 

“* The other effect of travelling is very curious, and has not been no- 
ticed, as far as Iam acquainted, by any writer. It is this—that the ex- 
ercise of body taken on the road, or while wandering about seeing objects 
of curiosity, is not favourable to intellectual operations. © It is probable 
that a high range of health, indeed, is incompatible with the most vigorous 
exertion of the mind, and that this last both requires and induces a 
standard of health somewhat below par. It would not be difficult to 
show that the majority of those who have left behind them imperishable 
monuments of their intellectual powers and exertions, were people of 
weak bodily health. Virgil, Horace, Voltaire, Pope, and a thousand 
others, might be quoted in illustration, Be this as it may, itis certain 
that travelling exercise, while it so much improves all the bodily func- 
tions, unhinges and unfits the minds, pro tempore, for the vigorous exer=« 
cise of its higher faculties. I much doubt whether the immortal effusions 
of Byron were penned immediately after the impressions were made on 
his mind by the Rhine, the Alps, the lakes of Helvetia, the ruins of Italy 
and of Greece, with all their classicaland historical associations. But the 
first excitement being over, the memory of scenes and circumstances, 
together with the reflections and recollections attendant thereon, furnish 
an ardent mind with rich materials and trains of thought that may, by 
“om individuals, be converted into language, and thus conveyed to thoud 
sands.” 

We have no doubt of the Doctor's accuracy in the observation 
of the fact—viz. the dulness of the intellectual faculty in travelling ; 
though we are not inclined to agree with him that a high state of 
health isinconsistent with the most felicitous exercise of “the in- 
tellect. We differ from him as to the cause: in travelling, the 
animal functions are in a state of excited operation, which is of a 
nature to interfere with that perfect tranquillity of spirit demanded 
for the happiest exercise of thought. It would seem that excite- 
ment of the animal man and excitement of the intellectual 
man ean scareely be carried on at the same time. Thoughts, 
like dew, are only condensed in a clear sky, anda perfectly 
tranquil atmosphere. The instance of Byron is not happy,— 
first, because we know from his own evidence, that many 
of the most glorious of his pictures: of mountain scenery 
were actually struck off on the very scene; and next, at these 
times Byron was not a traveller, but a wanderer at leisure among 
scenes about his residence. He was no hasty tourist, posti 
from town to town, stepping out of his carriage into a cathedral, 
and then to the play, sleeping in a strange bed every night, and 
leaving him scarcely time, what between posting and sight-seeing, 
to get a comfortable meal in, and taking no leisure for thought till 
perhaps the few drowsy moments before stepping into bed, when 
the brass-headed inkstand is in request, and the iron pen is en- 
listed in the service of registering the signs of inns and the amount 

of tavern-bills. Byron, with his house on the spot, his boat, 
and his horses, his solitary rambles, and his daily visits to the 
scenes he loved, approached them in a very different temper of 
mind. Of this we are quite certain, that tourists, who, as it were, 
contract to perform a picturesque voyage, and present themselves 
at given times-at given places marked out by common fame and 
common road-books, do not, in fact, receive any of the impres- 
sions these scenes are calculated to produce upon the imaginations 
of persons differently situated. Such persons had far better end 
their peregrinations by a view from Richmond Hill. 

The question of a foreign tour or a foreign residence for an in- 
valid, is one of the most difficult that can be proposed to a physi- 
cian. Variety, novelty, the agitation of travel, the exposure to 
fresh air, and the exercise necessarily taken, may all produce ef~ 
fects of the most beneficial kind: the contrast is, however, app - 
ling,—discomfort from uncleanliness, from the absence of English 
conveniences, English warmth and protection from bad weather, 
uncivil treatment, neglect, difficulty of making wants known in @ 
foreign language, and the despondency apt to seize upon persons 
in a bad state of health, far from their home and friends. In 
cases of consumption, Dr. Jonnson’s decision seems to be, that 
where there is no actual consumption, or where the lungs are not 
materially affected, a foreign tour may be useful: when phthisis is 
actually commenced—when tubercles exist and are in progress— 
then a Continental residence only aggravates the complaint, and 
hastens the fatal result. This decision scarcely removes the diffi- 
culty, for the Doctor himself allows. itis almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish between these two states when their limits approach one 
another. 


The Thoughts on Man, by Mr. Gopwtn, and the Anatomy of 
Society, by Mr. Sr. Jonn, are two collections of Essays, partly 
moral, partly metaphysieal, partly esthetical; the former by @- 
very old man, and the latter bya very young one. The title of 
the Anatomy of Society gave us reason to expect something else 
than a‘miscellaneous series of essays, on subjects so various that 
it would be very difficult to find any general term that would com- 
prise them all, ‘and for which it is searcely possible to fix upon any 








phrase less apt than the “ Anatomy of ociety.” Mr, Gopwint's, 
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name authorized us to expect much from his work ; and we were 
very curious to see society, in its present state, anatomized by an 
acute observer. But both the young and the old man have greatly 
disappointed us. Mr. Gopwin informs the world, that these are 
Thoughts which have occurred to him during a period of thirty 
years, and which, to the best of his belief, are new: we can only 
say, that if they had been published thirty years ago, they had a 
peared in season—the world has not been standing still if Mr. 
Gopwin has. We recognize the vagueness and wordiness of the 
author of the Political Justice, which, when that work appeared— 
at a moment when the thinking part of the world were just dis- 
covering the delusion of past prejudices, and were gaping for some 
more plausible theory—were taken for wisdom and profundity. 
Mr. Gopwin takes the pains to assure his readers, that he has 
contributed to no periodical miscellany since the time that his 
name became known. We are told this by way of assuring us of 


. the virginity of these Thoughts, which now for the first time dis- 


close their beauties to the world. We feel quite assured, that essays 
like those in the volume would not have found admission into any 
eriodical of eminence. For although the thoughts may be new 
o the author, and original in his mind—where they are sound, they 
may be considered at the present day nearly as truisms; where 
they are unsound, they are whims which will always be confined to 
the author and a few disciples. 

The particulars of the author, promised in the titlepage, are as 
perfect generalisms as the rest of the book—being shared by all 
mankind. We must add, that the Essays are composed in a style 
of exceeding beauty and propriety, and in a spirit of the truest 
amiability and benevolence. 

The word twaddle is a an term,—which, however, suits 
both these books better than the descriptive titles chosen by the 
authors: the difference is, that the old man's work is the twaddle 
of a philosopher who has outlived his age, and the other is the 
twaddle of an essay-grinder—the sort of stuff that Mr. Pratt and 
Dr. Drake used to spin some time back, with indeed a modern air. 
In Mr. Gopwin we recognize the political and moral theorist 
still battling, with elegance and propriety, the mooted points of his 
youth, which the world has long since settled: in Mr. St. Joun, 
@ young littérateur, who has learned the art of distilling the com- 
monest ideas through his own “ serpentine.” He drops prose as a 
filtering-jar does water. We allow him the advantage of limpidity— 
nothing can be more translucent than his flow of words: they are 
undisturbed with the ideas which might have the effect perhaps of 
rendering his stream turbid. In him, too, we have to admire an 
amiable and inoffensive character: the spirit of his writings is ex- 
Gredingly bland and kind, and we really wish we could praise his 

ook. 

Mr. Payne, the author of the pamphlet on the method of in- 
struction invented by M. Jacoror, has, we are glad tosee, published 
an elementary work in Latin adapted to the system. We are glad 
to see this, because it proves that attention is bestowed upon a 
very important subject, which has certainly not attracted the no- 
tice it deserved. We were the first to report upon its merits, and 
to introduce it to the knowledge of the English public: we are 
still more convinced than before of the immense utility of it, more 
particularly as applied to languages: the principle is, however, 
universal, and if we lay any stress upon languages, it is because 
the experiments we are acquainted with have been chiefly of 
that class. 

On this system, languages, dead and living, may be perfectly 
learned in a moderate period of time: that which is called learning 
a language, generally, is the merest smattering of it: by a perfect 
mastery, we mean the power of readily expressing any idea in a 
given tongue, either orally or in writing. : In the time that boys 
are supposed to learn Latin and Greek at school—say seven years 
—from seven to fourteen, at the end of which time they can rarely 
construe a line of Horace not previously scanned—we are very 
sure, under an ordinary master of the JacoroT system, four 
languages might be thoroughly learned: first, their own, which is 
never taught—and that so completely, that the pupil should write 
or speak his thoughts fluently and correctly on any subject in 
verse or prose, write an excellent letter, an eloquent theme, or 
draw up a narrative or statement without fault; next, Latin and 
Greek, two dead languages, which he should know as an ambas- 
sador does French; and next, some modern tongue, as Italian or 
German. 

The Irish Tales possess Irish humour; but, as the author 
seems to be aware, they are better adapted for telling than reading. 

The two political satires in verse, the Modern Hudibras and 
Fitz Aisop's Fables, are both total failures. We shouldbe greatly 
puzzled to produce a single good line from either. 








The Sketches of Venetian History fully bear out the general 
cst we have given to the conduct of the Family Library. 

enetian history is very voluminous, and only interesting by 
snatches: the idea, therefore, of this work was happy, and the 
execution has been intrusted to one who has performed his task 
with spirit and fidelity. There are several plates of great beauty 
from Prout's drawings, engraved by FinpEN. 





REPRESENTATION OF THE COLONIES. 
TO VISCOUNT HOWICK, UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
THE COLONIES. 


; 3d March 1831, 
My Lorp—As the measure of Reform brought forward by the 


Government will very greatly improve the representation of this country, 





so surely will it deprive the Colonies of the representation, such as it 
is, which they now enjoy in the Imperial Parliament. I propose to lay 
before your Lordship the grounds of this assertion. 

The number of members representing ‘‘ the East India Interest ” is 
62. These consist principally of directors of the Company, proprietors 
of stock, East India agents, and servants of the Company. ‘ The West 
India Interest”’ is represented by 34 members, most of whom are pro 
prietors of estates and slaves in one or other of the Anglo-American 
islands. Canada being a poor colony, and contributing but little to the 
wealth of the empire, has but two members—Mr. Epwarp ELticeE and 
Mr. LasoucHERE—whilst South Africa and Australasia are repre- 
sented, very inadequately I admit, by about six members, owners of 
estates in those colonies, or merchants trading with the Cape of Good 
Hope and New South Wales. . Of the 103 members so representing the 
white inhabitants of the East and West Indies, and of South Africa, and 
the whole populatiun of the Canadas and the Australasian settlements, 
nearly three-fourths are returned by the boroughs which it is proposed 
either to disfranchise or to dock of one member. Perhaps not one out 
of twenty of these will be members of a parliament elected as the Govern- 
ment has proposed. The others, including Mr. LABOUCHERE, for ex- 
ample, are members for boroughs which would be ‘ opened” by the 
bill before Parliament ; and very few of these would be again returned 
if that bill should pass. The excellent ‘‘ Anatomy of the House of 
Commons,” published in the SpecraTor, Ist January, 1831, states 
that the ‘‘influence” which prevails at Taunton is “‘ money.” Will 
Mr. LasoucuEreE be again returned for Taunton by that influence? 
I think not ; and so think the people of. England, who are now shouting 
their approbation of the Government plan of Reform. 

Who then would represent the Colonies in a reformed House of Com- 
mons? No one—is the unavoidable answer. But, say those who are 
totally ignorant of the state of the Colonies, ‘* The Colonies have 
Legislative Assemblies of their own—why should they be represented 
in the Imperial Parliament also?” I answer—The colonial Legislative- 
Assemblies are merely local councils subject to the control of the Im- 
perial Parliament, and frequently controlled by it in affairs of the 
greatest importance. I need not trouble your Lordship with illustra- 
tions of a fact which every one at all acquainted with the Colonies will 
instantly admit. Moreover, South Africa and Australasia have no Le- 
gislative Assemblies. The local councils, which they do possess, are- 
productive of injury rather than benefit, inasmuch as those councils, 
being composed only of the creatures of the Local Government, are a: 
means of oppression, which no governor on his single responsibility would 
dare to practise. 

The above statement will be used as an argument against the Go- 
vernment plan of Reform ; but the argument is worth nothing, unless 
Sir Rosert Inexis and Mr. Hart Davis should first establish the 
expediency of mock-representation at home, in order that the Colonies 
may be indirectly, slightly,—nay, miserably represented. Let mem- 
bers who are interested in the Colonies propose an adequate representa- 
tion of those worst-governed portions of the empire ; and the appeal will 
probably receive attention from the present Government of public 
opinion, You, my Lord, being the first Colonial Minister that ever 
spoke in Parliament of the ‘* shameful jobbing’’ which takés place in the 
Colonies, might very appropriately become the author of an efficient 
check to such abominations. I long to observe the convulsions into- 
which a proposal of the kind, made in Parliament by the son of our re- 
forming Premier, would throw Sir GzeorcE Murray and Mr. Twiss 3 
but how much greater would be your satisfaction when, the measure car- 
ried into effect, deputies should come to you from all parts of the world 
charged with expressions of gratitude and affection from millions of your 
fellow-subjects ! 

There are two modes of bestowing adequate representation on the: 
Colonies—First, That of establishing everywhere Legislative Assemblies, 
elected by the inhabitants at large, and giving to those assemblies a- 
supreme authority in whatever concerns the colony only. Secondly, 
That of permitting each colony to send deputies to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Apam Smiru has thoroughly examined both modes of proceed- 
ing. After thus referring to his admirable Treatise on the subject, I 
have only farther to observe, that if the Colonial Minister of that day 
had listened to his generous suggestions, the present United States 
would, probably, even up to this time have formed part of the British 
empire. 

I am tempted in concluding this letter, to express my satisfaction at 
the rejection of Mr. Witmor Horton’s Emigration Bill by universal 
public opinion ; and to promise that, in case the public should not be- 
made aware of the little share which your Lordship took in framing that 
obnoxious measure, the whole truth shall be laid before them as soon as 
the present excitement about Reform shall have subsided. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your most obedient humble servant, P—. 





THE CHURCH. 


On Saturday last, the Rev. R. J. King, curate of Wisbech, was instituted to the 
vicarage of West Bradenham, Norfolk, on the presentation of the Bishop of Ely. 

The following gentlemen were ordained by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, at Buck- 
den, on Sunday the 27th ult. Deacons—J.Green, B.A. Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge ; T. Hutchinson, B.A. Clare Hall; M. Manduell, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Oxford; E. Phillips, B.A. St. Peter's College, Cambridge; W.H. Rooper, B.A. 
University College, Oxford; P. Turner, B.A. Pembroke College, Oxford: H. E. F, 
Vallancey, B.A. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; E. Vaux, B.A. Tiinity 
College; J. Dodson, B.A. Trinity College; J.D. Frost, B.A. Catharine Hall; 
J. W. Daltry, B.A. Trinity; G. G. Graham Foster Pigott, S.C.L. St. Peter's. 
Priests—F. Arnold, B.A. Queen’s Collége, Cambridge ; R. J. Atkinson, M.A. Queen’s; 
G. Bland, B.A. Caius; C. Childers, B.A. Christ Church, Oxford; E. Cove, B.A. 
Worcester College; M. J. Jennings, B.A. Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge; 
H. W. Mawdesley, B.A. Emmanuel; J, E. Middleton, B-A. Trinity; A. Packe, M.A. 
Christ’s College; W. Paull, B.A. St. John’s; C. Sandys, B.A. Queen’s; F. Elwes ; 
B.A. Pembroke. 

The Rev. E. Cove, B.A. has been {nstituted to the rectory of Thoresway, in the 
county and diocese of Lincoln, vacant by the death of W. Mounsey, clerk; on the 
presentation of the King. 

The Rev. C. Childers, B.A. has been instituted to the rectory of Mursley, in the 
county of Buckingham, and diocese of Lincoln, vacant by the resignation of 
G. Wagner, clerk ; on the presentation of the Hon, Selena Childers, of Brighton, 
Sussex, widow. 

The Rev. W. Lockwood, of Easingwold, M.A. of University College, Oxford, has 
been nominated by the Rev. Charles Musgrave, vicar of Halifax, to the new church 
now building at Brighouse in that parish. 

The Rev. G. Glover, M.A. Archdeacon of Sudbury, was last week collated to the 
vicarage of Gayton, Norfolk, in the gift of the Bishop of Norwich, 
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The Rev. H. W. White, M.A. Fellow of Jesus College, is presented to the Rec- 
tory.of Dolgelly, Merionethshire, vacant by the death of the Rev. T. G. Roberts; 
Patron, the King, as Prince of Wales. 

The Rev. J. Carlos, M.A. to the Perpetual Curacy of Wangford, Suffolk ; patron, 
Earl of Stradbroke. 

The Rey. T. Lloyd, tothe Rectory of Llanfairoerllwyn, Cardiganshire ; patron, 
Bishop of St. David’s. 

The Rev. J. B. Watson, M.A. to the Vicarage of Norton, Herts. 

The Rev. Dr. Kyle, to the Bishoprick of Cork and Ross. 

The Rev. G. Salmon, to the Rectory of Shustock, Warwickshire, on the presen- 
tation of the Lord Bishop of Lichfield. This Rectory is in the gift of the Lord 
Chancellor, who, agreeably to his declaration, has waived his right in favour of the 
Bishope 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 
Tuesday, March 1. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Evans and Co. Manchester, woollen-cord-manufacturers—Moss and Co. Kirton 
in Lindsey, Lincolnshire, grocers and drapers; as far as regards Moss— 
How.mes and ANDREWS, Bishop-Wearmouth, Durham, grocers—SHALE and Hup- 
SON, Claines, Worcestershire, dealers in bones—G. and A. Hartcn, Cleatham, 
Lincolnshire, farmers—ANDREws and Co.—HAtt and Partiips, Brocastle, Gla- 
morganshire, farmers—Bonp and Wincort, Lamb’s Conduit Street, haberdashers 
—KeErsHAw and Co. Manchester, silk-printers—MAKINAND and Co. Lancashire, 
ironmongers—Iv ory and ToMLINSON, Cannon Street Road, St. George in the East, 
grocers—BuTLER and GALE, Judd Place West, New Road, chemists—RONALpD- 
son and Co. Mincing Lane, colonial-brokers—FRANCIS and SAYER, Brighthelm- 
ston, linen-drapers—Porter and Bares, Nottingham, framesmiths—PuHI.t- 
PoTTs and Co. Leadenhall Street; as far as regards PainLrotrrs and BAKER— 
Rimmer and Co. Billinge, nail-manufacturers; as far as regards LirrrotT— 
Srapteyand WEBB, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square—Timorny and StruArt— 
—Brooxes and CLayTon, Congleton, silk-throwsters—TirraNy and HorsFALL, 
Leeds, brush-makers—Baxker and Co. Hemel Hempstead, linen-drapers. 

INSOLVENTS. 
HamMAR, ConraAD, Gower Place, Euston Square, merchant, Feb. 25. 
Jones, Lew1s CHAMBERS, Abergavenny, linen-draper, Feb, 26. 
BANKRUPTS. 

AsKIN, EpwArp, Lichfield, printer, to surrender March 14, 15, April 12: soli- 
citors, Mr. Barbor, Fétter Lane; and Mr. Young, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

BARNARD, RicHarRD, Hollingbourn, Kent, paper-maker, March 8, 15, April 12: 
solicitor, Mr. Brough, Fleet Street. : 

BRITTEN, DANIEL, late of Walthamstow, Essex, packer, March 1], 12, April 12: 
solicitor, Mr. Dampier, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 

Crow, JAmeEs, Bedford Court, Covent Garden, tailor, March 8, 15, April 12: so- 
licitors, Messrs. Bromleys, Gray’s Inn Square. 

Drewes, RICHARD, Knaresborough, merchant, March 8, 12, April 12: solicitors, 
Messrs. Rosser and Son, Gray’s Inn Place; and Mr. Dickinson, Leeds. 

Drinc, Joun, Oxford, mercer, March 4,5, April 12: solicitors, Messrs. Helder, 
Clement's Inn; and Mr. Westell, Witney. 

Fow er, THomaAs, East Butterwick, Lincolnshire, potato-merchant, March 18, 
‘23, April 12: solicitors, Mr. Taylor, Clement’s Inn; and Mr. Howlett, West Bnut- 
terwick. 

Fry, Josepn, Liverpool, merchant, March 18, 19, April 12: solicitors, Mr. 
Chester, Staple Inn; and Mr. Ripley, Liverpool. 

GriMsuHaAw, Jonn, Rawden, Yorkshire, merchant, March 8, 12, April 12: solici- 
tors, Mr. Rushworth, Symond’s Inn, Chancery Lane ; and Mr. Hardisty, Leeds. 

HEEL, THoMAS, Gateshead Low Fell, Durham, draper, March 21, 22, ‘April 12: 
‘solicitors, Mr. Shaw, Ely Place, Holborn ; and Mr, Crozier, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Lewis, Tuomas, King’s Road, Chelsea, builder, March 8, 15, April 12: solicitor, 
Mr. Watson, Gerrard Street, Soho. 

Paitiies, Horatio NATHANIEL, Edward Street, Regent’s Park, tavern-keeper, 
March 1), 18, April 12: solicitor, Mr. Cobb, Clement’s Inn. 

RIGMAIDEN, HENRY, Liverpool, wine-merchant, March 18, 23, April 12: solici- 
tors, Mr. Chester, Staple Inn; and Mr. Hodgson, Liverpool. 

Wricut, Tuomas, Manchester, tobacconist, March 18, 19, April 12: solicitors, 
Mr. Rodgers, Devonshire Square ; and Mr. Goolden, Manchester. 

DIVIDENDS. 

March 29, W. Herbert, Broad Street, Ratcliffe, wine and spirit-merchant—March 
22, J. Page, Thame, Oxfordshire, linen-draper—March 22, T. Clarke, Limehouse, 
«corn-dealer—March 22, W. Mason, St. Alban’s, linen-draper—March 22, J. Simms, 
St. John Street, Clerkenwell, victualler—March 22, J. Horden and Co., Lad Lane, 
lacemen—March 22, W. Stirling and Co., Bow Churchyard, merchants—March 31, 
M. Morrah, Worthing, Sussex, lodging-house-keeper—March 23, W. Williams, 
Bristol, ironmonger—May 27, J. Crisp, Colchester, butcher—March 28, H. G. 
Daggers, Preston, Lancashire, grocer—March 30, A. P. Fortunato, Liverpool, mer- 
ehant—April 8, J. Barton, Manchester, brush-manufacturer—March 23, J. Adling- 
ton, Chesterfield, Derbyshire, mercer—March 25, J. Waite, Chipping Lambourn, 
Berkshire, tailor. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before March 22. 

Cansdell, Bishopsgate Street Within, auctioneer—Twemlow, Hatherton, Cheshire, 
Maltster—Pritchard, Bath, upholsterer—Snelus, Oxford, carrier. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

CALDER, ARCHIBALD and JOHN, Glasgow, merchants, March 7, 21, 

Jounson, Tuomas, Edinburgh, commission-agent, March 4, 25, 

RAMAGE, Joun, and Co. Edinburgh, hatters, March 1, 15. 





Friday, March 4, 
INSOLVENT. 
HELLER, IsAAc, sen., Wimbledon, schoolmaster, March 3. 
BANKRUPTS. 

ALLCocK, Potycarr, Redditch, Worcestershire, and Ipsley, Warwickshire, 
needle-manufacturer, to surrender, March 16, 17, April 15: solicitors, Messrs. 
Lowndes and Gatty, Red Lion-square. 

FARRAR, JosEpn, Halifax, and FARRAR, JoserH, Bradford, common-carriers, 
March 17, 18, April 15: solicitors, Messrs. Jacques and Battye, Coleman-street. 

Joycs, Ricuarp, Cambridge, boot and shoe-maker, March 11, 18, April 15: 
solicitors, Messrs. Robinson and Co., Charterhouse-square. 

foss, TuomAs, Kirten-in-Lindsey, Lincolnshire, draper, March 19, 19, April 15: 
solicitors, Messrs. Bell and Co., Bow Church-yard, Cheapside. 

STEWART, WILLIAM, Liverpool, merchant, March 24, 25, April 15: solicitors, 
Messrs. Taylor and Roscoe, King’s Bench-walk, Temple. 

WILKINSON, JosEPH, Eamont-bridge, Westmoreland, clock and watch-maker, 
March 28, 24, April 15: solicitor, Mr. Addison, Verulam-buildings. 

WILLIAMS, JAMES, Bath, tea-dealer, March 14, 15, April 15: solicitor, Mr. 
M'‘Ghie, New-inn. 

DIVIDENDS. : 

March 25, W. W. and J. M. Dunn, Sambrook Court, Basinghall Street, brokers— 
March 25, Baker, Conduit Street, Bond Street, tailor—April 8, Alger, Eton, Buck- 
inghamshire, miller—March 25, Alder, East India Chambers, Leadenhall Street, 
merchant—April 22, Leonard, Cheapside, wareh n—March 25, Hollinsworth 
Chapman’s Place, Great Dover Street, Southwark, coal-merchant—March 25, 
Harris, Pickett Street, Strand, linen-draper—March 25, T. and T. Oriel, Poland 
Street, Oxford Street, tailors—March 25, Hadwen, Sandeman, and Cowell, Gibraltar 
and Liverpool, merchants--March 25, Miller, Pall Mall, bookseller—March 28, 


‘Wadsworth, Long Buck i y 
Phy 1g Bue by, Northamptonsh re, dealer—March 3), Taplin, Basing: 





4 CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before March25. 

Carter, Cardiff, Glamorganshire, common-brewer —G, and C. Earle, Great St. 
“Thomas Apostle, wine-merchants—T, and R. W. Smale, Sparrow Corner, Aldgate, 
‘butchers— Houghton, Ipsley, Warwickshire, grocer — Price, Chipping Camden, 
Gloucestershire, coal-merchant — Pearne, Maidstone, grocer—Retemeyer, Bury 
‘Court, St. Mary Axe and Park Road, eo Road, ship-insurance-broker—Hook, 
Nicholas Lane, general merchant — Dickinson, City Road, silk-dyer—Meyer, 3, 
King Court, Clement's Lane, merchant—Renny, South Sea Chambers, Threadneedle 
Street, merchant—Evennett, Southbank, St. John’s Wood, Regent’s Park, dealer in 
hats—Deyus, Bankside, Southwark, engineer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, f 

Rez, Leith, wholesale merchant, March 11, April 2, at the Exchange Hotel, 

Leith, 





PRICES CURRENT. 





PUBLIC FUNDS. 


BRITISH. Satur. 


Tues. |Wednes.| Thurs. 


Friday. 





3 per Cent. Reduced ...... 
3 per Cent. Consols ....++. 
Ditto for Account ..+e+se6 
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BULLION, TOBACCO, 


Gold—Portugal, in Coin ....... 
— Foreign, in Bars . 
— New Doubloons ,,. 

Silver—In Bars, Stand. é me 

New Dollars -....e0e+ssseeeaee 


GRAIN. 
Marx Lanz, Frtpay, March 4, 

Though we are very moderately supplied with 
Wheat this week, the trade is dull on scarcely so 
good terms ason Monday. Barley meets a heavy 
sale, particularly for low grinding parcels; but 
Beans and Peas are unaltered in value. In Oats 
there is no variation worth notice, although the 
trade is rather worse than otherwise. 

(Per Quarter.) 


-per oz. Ol. 0s. 0d, 
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Wuauat, Red N. 56 to 68} Maple ,..... 39 — 41 
“INE . 4.50500 70—7 White +. 40 — 44 
White, Old.. 60 — 70 Boilers...... 48 — 50 
Fine — .. 72 — 75) Bans, Ticks,. 35 — 88 
Super. — .. 76 — 78 . 
Rya, New .... 32 — 40 


Old caccovee -_-— 
Bartey,Stained 30 — 40 
Malting .... 44 — 48 
Matt, Ordinary 66 
PING oc ceeee 70 
Pxasg, Hog.... 87 — 39 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, 
for the Week ending Feb. 25, 
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Wheat 73s. 2d.| Rye .. 
Barley . 42 0 
Oats... 2660 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week. 
Wheat + 1s.0d, | Rye. 18. 0d, 
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Seconds ...c.cccccccescccccccccesess OO == GO 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship..,. 50 — 56 
Norfolk and Stockton .....eeeeeeee+. 50 — St 
HAY anv STRAW, 
(Per load of 36 trusses.) 
CumBERLAND, SMITMFIELD. 


Useful ditto 
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Segars, in bond .. -per lb. 7#.0d,— 129.60 
Havannah Lea‘ evcese BEC — 5 O 
St. Domingo.... o7—08 
Maryland, Light Brown... ~-oO5 — OF 
Virginian, Fine Black.... o O S$E— 0 6 
Kentucky Leaf, stemmed,...... 0 3 — 0 & 
WINES. 

Port, Old ....seeeeseseees per pipe 40/. to ue 

New .eces se ceee BS 
Lisbon eee sees 20 
Bucellas ...... . eee 30 
Mountain, Good ee 25 

Cargo.....0.. eee cove 17 
Calcavella ....... ° 30 
Teneriffe, Good, 0 

DAT ZO. sce eeees il 
Madeira, Direct..... 0 

London Particular 50 

West India ..,..... 24 


East India . 
Spanish Red ... -per tun 14 
Sherry, Good ......eee+e04, per butt 25 

Inferior, .....00+ . 

Hock....... 


. ..peraum, 0 
Claret, Good ... 


«-perhhd, 26 
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French White, Good, @ cece 30 
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Duties on French Wines. .78,3d. 
eseee. On Cape Wines ..,.2s. per Imp. Gallo, 
+++e+. On all other Wines 4s.10d, 
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Cheese, Ch re. 40 — 70 
Gloucester, Singh “4 -— Bw 
Double ........ ee we 56 
Bacon, Middles.,, “4— #& 
Singed ........ ° 2 — 4 
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Wall’s End, best... .ceseeeeees 200.9d.t0 314.00, 
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heat... 
Portman POTATOES. 
Meadow Hay . 4i. 08, 
Clover .... - 7s Se 7 oe 
Champions ....csescocsersecsece 4 0 — 410 
‘ Oxnobles and Shaws ..,....... -~8 5 — 310 
SEEDS, HOPS 
Red Clover: English, New ...percwt. Kent Pockets ,.....,.per cwt. 8,108. to 141, Om 
————— Foreign . ° Sussex Pockets .seccevscssese 7 14 16 
White Clover, New . Essex Pockets .. 8 0 — 1010 
Trefoil,Fine ... Farnham, Fine .. 3 0— 190 
Caraway, English .. Seconds .,, 9 o— 4 0 
BUTCHER MEAT. Kent Bags eecetees 4 0— 1010 
There is not so much doing in any part of the peoeg rie pid doy « A a . : 
Meat Trade at this day’s market as for the last | “<< __ SEES srorcee 7 hens : 
week or two, which isto be attributed both toa MINING. 
more plentiful supply, and unfavourable weather. Sold last Week at Truro. 
he consequence is a decline in prices—Beef is | Copper Ore...... tecccecrecscccccseses 4080 tons, 
quoted 4d. Mutton 2d. and Veal 6d. per stone less | Amount of Money, erry Se 
than last Monday. The highest figure for Pork Average P00 6.5 casecevescssce s 560 
however, continues the same as on that day, viz. | Average Standard.........cesseee 9 5 0 
5s. 4d. Bs Average Produce ....... secccccsecseses 8 O 
mente afore Hg erie REP Quantity of Fine Copper ,....... 327 tons 16 cwis, 
ea ++ 33.2d.to 3s.10d. .. 38, 8d.tods. 6d, = ; 
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6 Iron, in Bars ......per cwt. 6/.15#.0d.to 71. 0s. 0d, 
@ | —— Pigs...cccccooreere 35 O— 000 
0 —— Hoops.,. o—10 006 
Steel ....00. oes 0-3 00 
‘Tins, in Bars... o— 000 
7A ngots , @e-—-0009 
TEAS, Blocks. o—oov0o0 
Bohea,........... perlb, 1s. ee ls, 1 Juicksilver ...... pe 10 — 000 
Congou,.Common 2 —2 1 popper, in Sheets ,....... 0 010 — 000 
Middling 2 w—-8 4 Cake,...perton 88 0 0 — 0 0 0 
ew Best 2 5 — 8 Of Lead, Pig ... -perton 1410 0 — 0006 
Souchong  ....+++ 4 83 —4 7 — Milled o eet....15 00 — 000 
Campoi..Common 0 OO — 0 90 ATS eeecsseseesese 1410 O — 000 
SERIE pence 2 23&-—s: 2 
_ ine .. x £wns © WOOL 
Hyson,..Skin ...secseee 2 BE — 3 10 Leonesa . 2s. 0d, to 3s. 0d, 
_ Common ...... 4 l1—4 2 Segovia . 20o— 24 
_ MO cccccccccs 4 8—5 7 Soria 18— 8:30 
Duties on Teas below 2s, 96 per Cent. Seville, 16— 110 
above 2s. 100. — Portugal eaceee ee aoe we. 
COFFEE. Spanish Lamb ........+4+ wel OG — 16 
Jamaica, Triage .. percwt, 25e. Od. to 40s. Od. PRICES OF LEATHER. 
- Ordinar, 42 — 44 © | Butts, English Crop..,.perlb, 1s, 4d. to ls, 1lde 
- “a @-—-@ @ Foreign,......... astgneesce 3— 1 10 
- 0 — 62 © | Calf Skins, 36 to401b.perdoz, 1 3 — 1 6 
~ mos 8 8 Do. 50t0701D. ....ee0eneee 1 Bm ZB 
Mocha seeseeees +» 68 0 —16 0 
Duty not included. SHEEP SKINS 
SUGARS. POUS .ssssesserensersesees @ach Ss, Od, to 5s. Ode 
Muscova. Brown.. percwt. 47¢. Od. to 48s. Od, +e O9 Om OO 
-— TONE ..esseseee O OD — O Welch... .ccsccvcccssccccsesss O@ O — 0 DO 
o— 510 
t= aS Candies , LALLOW, SOAP, &e. 
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=. & Inferior ...ssesees eerie z : 
e- e B ccccccees eteseeee 
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CLASSES. 
Theatres « « +» »col.l Household Matters. . 
Exhibitions .. +. . 1 Medicines . ». « « + 
Public Meeting Miscellaneous . «+ « 
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SALEs BY AUCTION . 
Arts.and Manufacture: Periodical Literature 
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THEATRES. 
HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 


On eeti March 7th, 1881, will be performed, 
J$. Lucius ‘Junius, Mr. Kean. 
With PERE ECTION. And MASANIEL LO, 
On Tuesday, WILLIAM TELL, And THE PANT OMINE. 
On Wednesday, the Vocal and Instrumental force of this ‘Theatre 
will appear at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden 
The Doors will be opened at Half-past Six o ‘Clock, and the Per- 


formances commence at Seven. 
f OYAL 





7 x 
OLYMPIC, NEWCAS TLE 
STREET, STRAND. Last Wee but Two. 
On Monday Evenin (2d Time), MY “GREAT AUNT. 
Mrs. Headly, Mrs. 
After which, DUKE FOR ai 
Julian, M —oOK estris. itm, a Ntise Sydney. 
nd MIS- ‘APPREHENSION 
Francis Monten, Mr. Raymond. Fanny, M iss Pincott. 
To conclude with (49th time) OLYMPIC REVELS. 
Places for the Boxes to be taken at the Theatre, from 10 till 4 
@Clock, Private Boxes of Mr. Andrews, 167, New Bond Street. 


( UEEN’S THEATRE, TOTTENHAM 
y- STREET, FI IT ZROY SQUARE, formerly the King’s 
Ancient Concert Roon 
MONDAY, MARCH 7th, 1831. 
This Evening will be owe ed a Serious Drama, with Music, called 
HE DANISH WIFE. 
After which (21st ba the Operatic Piece of GALATEA. 
To conclude with (Sd time) the Lad Musical Entertainment 
called MRS. G————. 
Principal Characters by Miss Vernon, Mr. Bennett, and Mr. Seguin. 











EXHIBITIONS. 
CU LPT U RE—Will Open on Monday, 


the 7th March, at No. 804, PALL MALL, nearly opposite 
the British Institution Mr. LAURENCE MACDONALD’S 
EXHIBITION OF: SCULPTURE ; consisting of Colossal Groups, 
Statues, Busts of Eminent Men, &c. Open from Ten in the Morning 
till Vive in the Evening. Admission One Shilling. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 
INDEPENDENCE OF POLAND. 
DINNER will be given at the Crown 
and Anchor, on Wednesday, the 9th of March, instant, to 
the Marquis Wielopolski, the Polish Envoy, and other distinguished 
Porslenss interested in the great cause o! National freedom. 
Sir FRANCIS BURDETT, Bart. M.P. in the Chair. 
STEWA RI Ss. 
Chas, Buller, Esq. M.P. John J. Hausler, Esq, 
H. L, Bulwer, Esq. M.P, Colonel Jones. 
E. G. L. Bulwer, isq. MP, Wm. Pritchard, Esq. 
Jeremy Bentham, Esq. John Pontifex, Esq. 
Doctor Bowring, Thos. Prout, Esq. 
ames Anderton, E: 


Wm. Routh, Esq. 
Thomas C pie Esq. Daniel Sykes, Esq. M.P. 
Right Hon. Lord Dacre, 


Hon. Col. Leicester Stanhope. 
Thomas De Vear, Esq: Charles B. “Hy ag Esq. 
Colonel Evans. 


Robert Slade. 
H. L. Fearon, Esq. Colonel T vate 
J.J. Guest, Esq. M.P. Richard Taylor, Esq. 
Sir Robert Heron, Bart. M.P. John Wilks, Esq. M.-P. 
J. Cam Hobhouse, Esq. M.P. 


John Whitelock, Esq. 
Joseph ate _ M.P. T ne Ww iltshite, Esq. 
M, D. Hil 











JAMES A N DE TON, Hon, Sec. 
Dinner on Table at Six o’Clock 
Tickets, One Guinea each, to be had of the Stew: ards, and at the 
Crown and Anchor, 


air . 14) 
A T a MEETING of the INCORPORA- 
TION “i MALTMEN of LEITH, held within their con- 
vening Room there, the 28th day of February, 1831. 
ROBERT C SAW FORD, Esq. the Master, in the Chair. 

The following Resolutions relating to the present state of the law 
of Hypothec in Scotland, were moved by Mr, JAMES B. SCOTT, 
seconded by Mr. JAMES ALLAN, and unanimously agreed to :— 

. That whenever it is discovered that a law exists which is sub- 

sation of justice, the Legislature should interfere to amend such ex~- 
istin, Ww. 
2. That it was in the true spirit of active zeal for the public wel- 
fare, that the Lord High Chancellor did, in moving for judgment in 
-he late appeal, Dunlop against Dalhousie, (which case was decided 
contrary to the principles of justice, though agreeably to law,) inti- 
mate his intention to bring in a bill to alter the state of the law of 
Hypothec, in order to protect the buyer of grain, who may honestly 
purchase and pay for the same, from being afterwards called upon 
to restore it, or a second time to pay its price. 

8, That owing to strong representations on the part of a portion 
of the landed Late pag Je and the silence of those chiefly interested 
in the purchase and sale of grain, who relied that the justice of such 
& measure would prevent all opposition, his Lordship was induced 
to believe that the voice of the country did not call for a change, 
and accordingly withdrew the bill. 

4. That the law of Hypothec, as it at present exists, thus places 
the trade in ran in a peculiarly disadvantageous situation, which 
tends a, to destroy all confidence and security on the part of 
the buyer in his dealings with the farmer. 

5. ‘That petitions in the spirit of these resolutions and praying for 
an alteration of the law of Hypothec, be transmitted to both Houses 
of Parliament, that to the House of Lords to be presented by the Lord 
Chancellor, and that to the House of Commons by the Lord Advo- 
ce ay for Scotland. 

. That these resolutions be published in the Scotsman, North 
British Advertiser, and London Spectator newspapers, 

Extracted from the minutes of the Incorporation by 

A. SIMSON, Clerk. 


— ABOUT TO SATL. 


HE FIRST "SPRING SHIP 
IREC! T FOR NEW SOUTH. WALES, 
J ie well-known First-Class Ship AUSTRALIA, JOHN 
LE IGHT. Commander, Burthen 874 ‘Tons. Lying in the West 
India Export Dock. Has excellent Accommodations for Passen- 
ers, and will sail, as before, punctually at the time fixed, For 
aa and Passage apply to Walter Buchanan, 4, Leadenhall 














(2) 
Arts and Manufactures—Coninued. 
Y. the KING’S LETTERS PATENT 


Granted April 27th, 1827, to ROBERT DAWS, 17, Margaret 
ett mee Square, for the Invention of the RECUMBENT 
Al 

The Superiority of this Article induces R. DAWS to court rigid 
Inspection. He cannot, like the Inventor, or rather Proprietor of 
an imitation, announce a chair having a thousand positions, and 
that will move of itself when you wish it. The reverse is the fact: 
R. DAWS’S chair has no self action—it must be moved—but it will 
beat any position it is placed at ; and this to every person, whether 
sick or well, isa great advantage. 

‘** The recommendations of this chair in several scientific works 


have induced some unprincipled upholsterer to sell an imitation of . 


it, which we find does not admit of the nice alteration of the back, 
or the same extent of comfort, as the original. We advise the ob- 
taining of it of Mr. Daws.”—Dr, Reecr’s Medical Annual, 1831, 

The least derangement has not averaged One in Five Hundred 
for Three Years. Prices and Patterns are numerous, and some 
hundyeds to select from. Warranted Seven Years, 


DRESS, 
EW INVENTED OPERA FOLDING 


HAT.—J, DONALDSON, 134, Oxford Street, respectfully 
submits for the inspection of Noblemen and Gentlemen an article 
of the above description, which for lightness and durability is ac- 
knowledged by several Gentlemen of experienced taste to be far 
superior to any ever offered to their notice, Price lés, Near Old 
Cavendish Street. 


, TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN. 
Q)MITH AND WEBER, TAILORS, &c. 


15, New Bond Street, next Door to Long’s Hotel, respect- 
fully submit their Prices for the very best goods that can be pro- 
duced. Saxony Dress C veers Black or Blue, 3/, 13s. 6d. Ditto, ditto, 
Olive, 3/. 5s Saxony Fr » lined with Silk, 44.48. Ditto, ditto, 
Olive, 3/.15s, Saxony Cosinmre Trousers, Black or Blue, 1. 14s. 
Liveries at a Price which cannot fail to give satisfaction—Compari- 
son the only test. Smith and Weber, 15, New Bond Street. 


THE TOILET. 


BREWSTER’S SELECT PERFUMERY. 
LMOND and HONEY SOAP 


combining the Emollient and Balsamic Properties of the 
Celebrated Pate d’Amand au Miel, with the finest Almond Oil Soap, 
in a_ perfection hitherto unattainable. SAVON SANS PA- 
REILLE, a Ripe and Fragrant Soap, a Compound of Vege- 
table Oils Balsamic Herbs. EMOLLIENT BROWN 
Ww INDSOR SOAP—Eau Botanique, a New and Fragrant Perfume 
for the Handkerchief. Royal perfumed Lavender, an Elegant and 
Durable Perfume. Asiatic Vegetable or Extract, of Cocoa"Nut Oil, 
for Dressing and. promoting the Growth of Hair. Improved Vege- 
table Wash for Cleansing and Beautifying Hair. Cold Cream of 
Almonds, Betel Nut Charcoal Tooth Powder, &c. 48, New Bond 
Street. 


~ 7 
UDSON’S BOTANIC TOOTH 

| POWDER and TINCTURE.—CAUTION. The exten- 
sive demand for these articles has excited the envy and jealousy of 
the mercenary and unprincipled, and various others have been ‘in- 
troduced to the Public in imitation ; but the genuine may always be 
known by observing the Proprietors’ ignature, HUDSON and © 
pany, and _ countersigned by their Wholesale Agent, JAMES 
ATKINSON. These articles, which have so much attracted the 
attention of the Chemist and Man of Science, are warranted to be 
purely vegetable, without the least acid or mineral substance ; they 
make the Teeth White, fasten such as are loose, remove the 
tartar and scurvy from the gums, and preserve them to the latest 
period of life; and, if used regularly, will entirely supersede the 
use of a Dentist. Though powerfully antiseptic, they are so mild 
that the contents of a box may be taken by an Infant ; and the Tinc- 
ture is an excellent stomaehic. They both possess the same properties ; 
but the Powder is better adapted for cleaning the mgm and the 
Tincture for fastening those that are loose. Price 2s. 9d.each, 
Sold by the Proprietors’ Wholesale Agent, JAME TKINSON, 
39, New Bond Street, and 44, Gerrard Street ; and by his appointment, 
by most Patent Medicine Venders and Perfumers in Town and 
Country. Also HUDSON’S TOOTH BRUSHES, in sets, made on 
scientific principles and warranted. N.B. Just received, an assign- 
ment of Eau de Cologne, from Jean Maria Farina, of Cologne ; 
and Arquebusade, from Fabre and Bouét, Lausanne 


OWLAND’S KALYDOR possesses pro- 
perties of volte energy in producing delicate White 
Neck, Yrands, and Arms, and imparting a Beautiful Juvenile 
Bloom to the Complexion, This valuable Specific is warranted per- 
fectly innoxious, possesses properties of surprising energy. It eradi-, 
cates all Cutaneous Eruptions, Freckles, Binioles: Spots, Rednessy 
&c., gradually producing a delicate clear soft Skin; successfull; 
renders Harsh and Rough Skin beautifully soft, smooth, and even 
imparts to the Face, Neck, and Arms, a he: aulthy and Juvenile 
Bloom. To Mothers Nursing their Offspring, it is essentially ser- 
viceable in Healing Soreness and reducing Inflammation. To Gen- 
tlemen, Rowland’s Kalydor will be found an infallible Specific in 
allaying the smarting irritability of the Face; and will render 
Shaving, hitherto a painful, now a pleasurable operation. Sold in 
Half Pints, at 4s. 6d. and Pints, 8s. 6d. each, The Genuine is Sold 
by the Proprietors, “ A, Rowland and Son, 20, Hatton Garden,” 
and by most respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders—each 
Genuine Bottle has the name and address on the Government 
Stamp, as above. 


HOUSEHOLD MATTERS. 
. SCHWEPPE and Co’s. SODA WATER 


9, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square. Where also may ie 

had the following Mineral and Artificial Waters, viz. : Sodas, Single, 

Double, and Treble; Kali, Rochelle, and Aerated Magnesia; Arti- 

ficial Seltzer, Spa, Pyrmont, ‘and Seidlitz ; Cheltenham, Harrow- 

gate, and Bristol Hot-well Waters, fresh from the Springs, Im- 
porters of German Seltzer, in Quart and Pint Bottles. 


ROYAL SAUCE AND BRITISH WINES, 
HE ROYAL SAUCE for general purposes, 
Patronized by the Nobility and Gentry. This newly-invented 
Sauce is acknowledged to be superior to any thing of the kind ever 
offered, for its particularly delicious flavour with Fish, Game, 
Steaks, Chops, Made Dishes, Roast Meat, Wild Fowl, &c. Sold by 
the Inventor, JASPER TAYLOR, 17, Holborn, London, and at 
all respectable Oil and Italian Warehouses in the Kingdom. 
J.T. begs to state that he has just imported a large supply of 
very fine Westphalia Hams, Hampbro’ Beef, and German Sausages, 
which he begsto recommend to the public; as also his Superior 
Essence of Anchovies, Dutch Beef, Dried Tongues, Macaroni, Ver- 
micelli, Isinglass, Italian Paste, French and Durham Mustard, 
Finest Florence Oil, French Olives, &c, with every Article in the 
Oil, Italian, Pickle, and Fish Sauce Trades, Wholesale, Retail, and 
for *Exportation. 
J. TAYLOR “particularly recommends his BRITISH WINES. 
He has a large Stock, of the very best quality, which he trusts will 
give every possible satisfaction, they being of exquisite Flavour, 































































ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 
COMFORT, EASE, AND SPLENDOUR, 


. : 
and C. BURR beg to inform the 
a eetity, Seer and the Public in gout Sut that they are 
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Wel > * 
EFORM.—IMMENSE REDUCTION in 
the Estimates for Cabinet and Upholstery Furniture. A. H. 
HART begs to inform the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that 
he is determined to offer his Stock (which is one of the largest in 
London) at unprecedented low Prices, and he flatters himself that 
he will insure the patrona; age and support of the friends of domestic 
economy. His Stock is of a superior quality, of elegant and mo- 
der bes and warranted of the best dry materials, and com- 
[begs ining, Drawing, and Bed Room, Libeasys Restining, and 
Chairs in great variety. Card, Sofa, Loo, Coffee, Library, 
Dining, Pembroke, and Occasional ‘Tables. Every description of 
Wardro! » Ch ds, and Bedding ; Pier, 
Dressing, and Cheval "Glasses ; and every article suitable for Cot- 
tages or Mansions. 
A. H. HART°’S Warehouses are situated at No. 356, Oxford 
Street (three Doors West of the Pantheon), and at Nos, 283 and 
284, Strand, exactly opposite Norfolk Street. 


HAKSPEARIANA MIDSUMMER 
(etn: seemmeegtiotes teaerees on serrotion 
~Encirele the world, and peda b rogv his name, 
*tis. done! for the man of reflection 








Lcompass’d the earth in an hour, and his fame 
Is everywhere 9) |, With the attributes d 
Of WARBEN’ jes Blacking, of 30, the § 
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MEDICINES. 
FOR LOWNESS oF SPIniTs, NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, 


HEAD. ACHE, &c 
HE CAMPHOR LOZENGES, 
prepared by J. SHEPHERD, have been highly approved for 
frome years past in lowness of” spirits, inflammatory and febrile affec- 
tions, paralytic affections, and increased irritability of the nervous sys- 
tem. In the sick or nervous head-ache they afford immediate relief. 
In inflammatory and putrid sore throats, and in all cases wherein 
the Camphor Julep is advised, these C amphorated Lozenges ma: 
be taken with superior advantage : at routs and all fashionable 
assemblies they are particularly refreshing. The genuine Camphor 
Lozenges are prepared by J. Shepherd, 176, Fleet Street, London; 
and sold only in bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. each; and may be 
had of all the Medicine Agents in the Kingdom, by asking parti- 
cularly for “ Shepherd’s Camphor Lozenges.”? Also 
The DIGESTIVE LOZENGES.—These Lozenges 
are truly prepared with the Bi-Carbonate of Soda procured at 
Apothecaries’ Hall, from the fecipe of M. D'Arcet, and recom. 
mended by him, and many medical practitioners, as the best and 
most effectual remedy in cases of disordered digestion. One or two 
of these Lozenges, taken before dinner, generally ptoduce a favour 
able disposition in the stomach to digest those things which could 
not otherwise be taken, and, if continued for a short period, will 
completely restore the stomach to its original tone ; the action which 
they produce is so herr go and complete, that any person suffering 
from Indigestion should not hesitate in making a trial of a prepara- 
tion of such acknowledged efficacy, ‘and which has olitained such 
high recommendation. These Digestive Bi-Carbonate Lozenges are 
most scrupulously prepared, as directed in the Memoir by M. D’Arcet, 
and published in the ** Annales de Chemie ;” and sold by J. Shep- 
herd, 176, Fleet Street, London, in bottles, at 2s. 9d. each; and 
may be ‘he id of every Medicine Dealer in the Kingdom, on asking 
particularly for *¢ Shepherd’s Dias Lozenges.”” Also 
SHEPHERD’s IPECACUANHA LOZENGES, for 
COUGHS, COLDS, &.—These eins ges have now been before 
the public more than Twenty-Five Years ; they are prepared with 
Ipecacuanha procured at Apothec aries’ Hall, and continue to re- 
e the recommendations of medical practitioners generally, Dr, 
Reece, in the third Edition of his «* Domestic Medicine, page 432, 
says, “* The author recommends the Ipecacuanha Troches, intro- 
duced by Mr, Shepherd, which are certainly calculated to relieve 
breathing and assist expectoration. These Troches are a safe and 
useful remedy for coughs of every description, and an excellent 
form for giving small doses of Ipecacuanha to children in cases of 
cough or fever.” Sold in boxes, as usual; but, in order to procure 
these Lozenges in a genuine state, they must be asked for particu- 
larly as ** Shepherd’ 's Ipecacuanha Lozenges.”—176, Fleet Street. 


x a 
TIXHE BILIOUS PILLS, Prepared by F 
NEWBERY and SONS, are the  alecavery ofa Physician of 
the first eminence at the present time, In an extensive practice for 
some years he has employed them in the most obstinate Bilious 
Cases with unvarying suc They operate priscipally as a deob- 
struent aud purgative, they promote a proper action of the liver in 
the secretion of bile, or correct it when in a vitiated state, Obe 
structions of the stomach and bowels are gradually removed; and by 
giving tone to the biliary ducts and strength to the system, they 
afford relief to those 0 suffer from nervous attacks, sick head- 
ache, giddiness, indigestion, and gouty affection. The Bilious Pills 
have the name ‘*F, Newbery”? engraved in the government stamp 
on each Box, and are sold at No. 45, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and by 
J. Sanger, 150, Oxford Street, London; W. Pegg, Dame Street, 
Dublin; and all Venders in the Country. Price 2s. 9d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
EW SNUFFS.—THE LANCASHIRE 


WITCH, and the WESTMORELAND and CUMBER- 
LAND MIXTURE :—Manufactured only by DUFFEY and CO. 
88, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, Also, just imported, a small 
as antity of the Greek Smoking “Mixture ‘AMPAKOS THUO- 
JE 


ES :—this rare article is the favourite luxury of the Greeks and 
Turks. 


—mHARPUS’S STOCK of CHINA 
‘and GLASS, No. 13, COCKSPUR STREET, corner of 
Pall Mall. This extensive Stock isnow arranged, for the inspection 
of the Nobility, Gentry, and Public, in small and large Dinner, 
Dessert, and Tea Services, with the numerous other goods in that 
line. The lowest price is fixed to each article, many of which are 
50 per cent. under the cost price, Likewise his extensive Stock of 
rich Cut and Plain Glass, in Decanters, Goblets, Wine Glasses, &c. 
This Stock is obliged to be immediately sold, as the house is to be 
taken down for the new improvements. 


BAT VELLUM LETTER PAPER, 
at Reduced Prices, ofsuperior quality, Sold by R. HOFF- 


MAN, Stationer to the Duchess of Kent, No, 426, Strand, three 
doors Lar oe ‘ei Bedford Street. 













































N. Quire. Rm. GILT. Quire. Rm. 

Bath pas po sedies 12s, | Bath Post....+.++++ 180d. 188, 
Mid. Thick Bath 14 12 2 
Pick ..cccceevs 15 2 2 
Supet Thick 17 6 @ 





inferior Papers at less prices. 


STRAND IMPROVEMENTS. 
OHN CALDWELL, (Successor to Mr. E. 
Russell), Biscuit Baker to the Royal Family, respectfully in- 
Seems the Nobility and Gentry, that in consequence of the Strand 
improvements, he has removed his original and celebrated Genuine 
Biscuit Trade, from 453, to 427, Strand, Second House from the Bri- 
tish Fire Office. 

C. begs to intimate that he has also succeeded Mr. Reid, (late 
Elder), of 457, Strand, (who has retired from Business,) in his Biscuit 
and Fancy Bread Trade, and Toruees all orders and payments for 
Mr. Reid, may be sent to him at 427, Strand. Scotch Currant Buns, 
Short Bread, with a variety of fancy Cakes for Christmas Presents, 

N.B,. T he omy Shop in London where the original American 
Crackers are made, also the Genuine Abernethy Biscuits. Families 
supplied as usijal with Biscuits, &c. &c., in all parts of Town and 
Country. 


~ ry 
NULVERWELL’S BATHING-ROOMS, 
Founder’s Court, Lohbure, back of the Bank. 

Mr. CULVERWELL, M.R.C.S. begs to announce tothe Public, 
that his Establishment, which “has undergone the most extensive 
alterations and improvements, is now the most complete in the Kinge 
dom. The following Baths are kept always ready—Warm Fresh 
and Salt Water, Shower, Shampooing, Sulphur, Harrowgate, Medi- 

cated Vapour, and every other description. The efficacy of B athing 
in Gouty, Rheumatic, Nervous, and other painful and Chronic dis- 
orders; also the several varieties of Cutaneous Affections, indepen- 
dent of its luxurious and salutary tendency, is amply illustrated :in 
Mr. Culverwell’s Treatise, Price 3s, 6d.jand may be had at the Baths, 


YE SULAR RAZOR STROP— 























> 
ENIN 
Manufactured by COLEMAN, of the HAYMARKET. 
This Strop possesses the extraordinary powers of giving to the dullest 
Razor an Acute Edge (as if by magic). ‘T'wo or three times passing 
the Razor over the Strop is ample to produce the desired effect. The 
Paste with which the Strop is Bre ssed, and by which it must be re- 
novated and kept in order, is the Recipe of a Colonel in the Army, 
and is known to many military men who served in the Peninsular 
War as the only real and effectual Strop extant- Manufactory, 4, 
Haymarket, opposite the Opera House. 


Ye > 
;ASY SHAVING in COLD WEATHER. 
Comfort in shaying,depends on the proper use of a good 
razor, an efficient strop, and composition to put on it when it 
ceases to sharpen. In addition to these,. good soap, and a shaving 
brush that will not irritate the face, are especially necessary. But, 
with all these in perfect condition, still, if not properly used, shaving 
will be but a troublesome, and even painful operation. To those who 
find itso, MECHI, No. 4, Leadenhail Street, the fourth house 
from Cornhill (removed from opposite the India House), offers’ his 
razors, strops, and paste, and instructions for easy shaving, which 
have, during the last three years, relieved thousands, in al ‘parts of 
the world, from much suffering and an of time. 
moderate, viz.—razors, 5s., 7s., and 10s, per pair;. strops, 2s. 6d., 
8s. 6d., 48. 6d.,and 58, 6d, each ; com strop 
poste A, brushes, with taper 








paste, 
points, 18,, 1s. Gd., 1s. 9d., 2s., and 
pe | soap, re per cake; soap dishes, ls. and up- 
is of razors; strops, and cutlery ground, set, and 
repaired dalle = Keer manner. It is particularly requested 
that no gentleman will hesitate to return any of Mechi’s razors that 
do not suit him, as the loss of recommendation frora such a;cause is 
of much more ea ak to him than the value of the razoy 4 
large assortment of table cutlery, desks, cases, Wi 
&ore at the wholesale prices, for ready money, 
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Miscelianeous—Continued. 


GENTLEMAN of LIBERAL EDU- 
‘ CATION, in whom the greatest confidence may be reposed,” 
offers the use ~! his Time and Talents, to any individual to whom 
they will be of service, and by whom they will be appreciated, 
Adiress A. H S. C. Torrington Place, Torrington Square. 


ERULAM CLUB-HOUSE, LINCOLN’S 
INN FIELDS.—To be SOLD or LET, with Immediate 
Possession, that Noble and Spacious FREEHOL D MANSION. 
These extensive Premises are peculiarly adapted for a First-rate 
Hotel, for accommodating a Pablic Institution or Socievy ; for 
holding Public Meetings, &c. ; or they might, at a small ex: cpense, be 
converted into superb Chambers. Apply to Mr. Hertstel, 31, Nor- 
folk Street, Strand ; or to Mr, Francis, 30, Orchard Street, Fortman 
Square. 








PATENT KITCHEN RANGE WITH OVEN AND BOILER. 
RICKETS’S KITCHEN RANGES 


* are warranted to Roast, Bake, Boil, &c., in the best pos- 
sible manner, with less fuel than other kind of Ranges. References 
given to families who have them in use in every part of England, 
and one may also be seen, from 11 to 4, at the Manufactory, Agar 
Street, Strand, late Castle Court. Conservatories, W: arehouses, &c. 
warmed by Steam, Hot Air, or by the circulation of Hot Water. 








SALES BY AUCTION, 


CABINET PICTURES, 
AND A SMAL ‘L CELLAR OF VERY CHOICE WINES. 
By AUCTION, sy Mr. J. H. CLARK, 
At his Rooms, 23, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 

Tuesday, MARCH 8th, at One o’Clock, E 

CABINET COLLECTION of FIFTY- 
EIGHT PICTURES, the Property of a Gentleman going 
Abroad, removed from his Residence at Clapham ; also, a small 
Cellar of very CHOICE WINES, which have been selected with 
eat judgment, and of the best Vintages; and comprise fine Old 
Srasted Port, Pale and Brown East India Sherry, East India Ma- 
deira, Vidonia, Teneriffe, Sauterne, Hock, and C laret, which, under 

‘peculiar circumstances, must be sold without the least reservation, 
Samples of the Wine may be had by paying for, at Mr, Clark’s 
Office, Holles Street, Cavendish Square; and tasted at the time of 
Sale. The Pictures on view the day preceding and morning of sale, 
when Catalogues may be had. 


By Auction, By Mr. SOTHEBY anv SON, 
WELL INGTON Pre A STRAND, 
On THURSDA ae orl MAR loth, and following 
at Twelve oe dlock, 
FINE COLLE CTION of BOOKS; 
including a portion of a Gentleman’s Library ; among w ia h 
‘will be tound, Whitaker’s History of Richmondshire, 2 vols; 
neri E tymologicum Linguz Anglican, best edition, large pz iat; 
Britton’s History of the Cathedral Churches of Norwich and Salis- 
bury, 2 vols. Proof Plates, large paper; Brice’s Universal Gazetteer, 
profusely illustrated with Views, &c. by Hollar, &c. 5 vols. russia; 
the Holy Bible, a fine Copy, Barker and Bill, 1640; Rousseau, La 
Botanique, Coloured Plates, by Redoute, morocco; ‘Thomson’s Ge- 
neral Atlas; Thornton’s Botany, coloured Plates; Curtis’s Flora 
Londinensis, 2 vols. coloured Plates; Pedigrees of the English 
Barons, a curious MS.; Daniel’s Rural Sports, 3 vols. russia; Ernst, 
Insectes de l'Europe, ” coloured ae 3 vols, ; Sadleri Passio 
Christi, very beautiful i impressions, &c. 
To be viewed on Tuesday next, and Catalogues now had at the 
— of sale, 














PERIODICAL LITERATURE: 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for TOWN and 


COUNTRY.—Price 2s. 6d. 

The MARCH Number contains: Life and Writings of Schiller— 
Night, a Rhapsody—Ars Ridendi; or, Hook and Hood—On Laughter 
—Stanzas—Letters ons ‘ag History, Laws, and Constitution of Eng- 
land—Joan of Arc. William Howitt—The Barber of Duncow, 
By the Ettrick Gpepher—Hysen of Anteros—Didone A bbandonata 
—The Ballot. No. 3—The Siamese Twins--Stray Notes on the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter—Mr. Sadler and the Edinburgh Review— 
Moral and Political State of the British Empire—W hat is the value 
of a Virtuous Woman’s Tear?—Moore’s Life of Byron, By Oliver 
Yorke—A Literary Sketch of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, with a Full 
Length Portrait—The Quarterly Review, on Reform—The Althorp 
Budget—On our National Prospects and Political History. By W. 
Holmes, Esq. M.P, for Haslemere—Sym posiac the Second. 

James Fraser, 215, ae Street, London ; John Boyd, Edinburgh ; 
d Grant and Co. Dublin. 


ust Published, 2s. 6 


A LEXANDER’S EAST INDIA 
MAGAZINE, for MAKCH. 

ConTENTs.—1. The Political ‘State of India—2. On Excessive 
Corporal Punishment in India—3. The late Half-Batta Letter of 
the Court of Directors—4. On Gagging the Indian Press—5. On the 
Diminished Consumption of Tea and Increased Consumption of Coffee 
—6. The Constitution of the Home Government of the East India 
Company—7. Memoir of Sir J, Macdonald, late British Envoy in 
Persia—8. The Diamond Mines in India—9. Sketches of Anglo- 
Indian Society—10. Accurate Details respecting the East India 
Company's Slave Dealings in Africa; Indian C orrespondence ; 3 Pro- 
ceedings of Public Societies, and various important Commercial, 
Military, and Civil Intelligence, to the latest date, both Foreign and 
Domestic—Births, Marriages, and Deaths, &c, 

18, Cornhill. 

















Just Published, Price half-a-crown, 
HE EDINBURGH JOURNAL, OF 
NATU oly and GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE. 
I. New Series, for March. 

Contents : pon. ...1 on the Habits of the American Goshawk— 
Dr. Greville on Two New Species of Marine Algw, with Engraving 
-Sketch of the Progress of Geographical Discovery during the Past 
Year—Captain Graah’s Expedition to the East Coast of Greenland— 
Humboldt’s Travels in Siberia—De Belepger’s Overland Journey to 

ndia—Botanical Tour in Mexicoand €alifornia—New Species of 
Birds from Africa—Notice of the Parr—On the Termination of Seeds 
Sourse of the Sap—Smut in Corn—On Fossil Bones found at 
Brighton—Fossil Skull found in Caithness, &c.—Proceedings of 
Scientific Institutions, &c, 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London ; 
J, Anderson, Edinburgh; and J. Leckie, Dublin, 


y r - 

UARTERLY RE VIE W.— 
A New Number of the QUARTE RLY REVIEW is 

Published this Day. It contains articles on REFORM in Parlia- 

ment—On the Introduction of POOR-LAWS into IRELAND— 

Present State of Spain—Ancient{ScottishyCriminal Trials—Herschel’s 

Treatise on Sound—The Greek Dramatic. Poets—The Bishop of 

Limerick’s Edition of eo era Tag of Oberlin, &c, &c. 
Albemarle Street, Feb. 11, 

On January 26 was Published, “OUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
LXXXVII. Containing—I. Yolitical Economists—II. Mr. 
Southey’s Lives of Uneducated Poets—III. On the Principles of 
Morality, and onthe Private and Political Rights and Oviigatiqns 
of Man—IV. Colerid, son the Eps of the Greek Classics—V, 
Moores Life of Lord —VI. Events of the late French Revo- 
Jution—VII. amp 5 or ‘Political State of the British Empire. 

‘ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
This Day is Published, with Woodcuts, 2vols., post 8vo. 16s. 
YEAR IN SPA 

















By A YOUNG AMERICAN. 

“ Nothing is Bs 7. and more common than to fill a book of 
travels with erudite infoymation, the 2 Be ee leaning and gathering 
of the closet; while nothing is cult and rare than to 
sketch with truth and vivacity those: fare liar scenes ot life, and 

groups and characters by the way-side, Weer isa lace a Agree | 

and its people immediately before our eyes, e us the com- 

nions of the traveller. vest trust that a extracts we have 

Rivnichea will show the author this talent in no ordinary 
ft Review. . 


.” — Quarterly L 
A CHRONICLE: of the CON UEST of GRA- 
NADA A, by WASHINGTON IRVING. A aif Si 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 
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General Literature—Continued. 
AVERLEY NOVELS. 


NEW EDITION. 
Volume XXII. commencing KENILWORTH, is 
Published this Day, Price 5s. This Volume has an I 


C6) 


In one large 24s. boards, 
REEK GRADUS; or, GREEK, 
LATIN, and ENGLISH PROSODIAL LEXICON; 
taining the See reat in Lati ont English, of — aad whi 
occur in the Gree! » from the earliest 


tim ° of 
Ptolemy Philadelgvus, a and ae the he Quantities of of each ¢ ach Syllable, thus 
reek Poets anda 





by 
the Author, and is beautifully illustrated by C. R. Leslie, A.R.A. 

Volume III. of the New Issue is also Published this Day, This 
Volume commences GUY MANNERING, 

*,* This New Issue enables Subscribers to commence with Wa- 
verley, and have the Work from the beginning in Monthly Delive- 
ries, and without paying at once for all the Volumes of the First 
Issue which have already appeared. 

Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker and Co. 

zondon. Who have very nearly ready, 
DESTINY; or, the Chief’s Daughter. A Tale. 

By the Author of “ Marriage,” and “The Inheritanoe.” Three 

vols. small 8vc. 





‘Price 18s. half-bound in Morocco, the Second Edition of 
HREE COURSES AND A DESSERT. 
With Fifty-one Illustrations by G. CRUIKSHANK. 
In one volume, crown 8v0,—pp. 482. 
«« Sit down and feed, and welcome to our table.’—Ae you Like it. 
izetelly, Branston, and Co. Fleet Street. 

« The Three Courses are three sets of Tales or Scenes of consider- 
able originality: the first, West Country Chronicles; the second, 
Irish ; the third, Legal; and the Dessert, Miscellaneous; the whole 
amounting to about Forty Dishes; so that the repast is various and 
ample enough, independently of the Plates. The decorations con- 
sist ofa number of humorous designs, all admirable specimens of the 
ludicrous or grotesque, and not only remarkable for preserving ex- 
pression, but for their Rembrandt-like effect, and the beautiful m an- 
ner of their workmanship, emulating the finest branches of the 
graver’s art; sothat, were the work possessed of no other merits, 
we should give it our hearty praise, asa passport to Public notice, 
for r these alone. n—Literar y Suxette, 24th April, 1830. 















“BOU RRIENNE'S” N: \POLE ON, THE ONLY COMPLETE 
TRANSLATIO 
This Day is Published, in four thick vols. “Pato e 20s, extra cloth hds. 
or on ‘small paper, Price 14s, Embellished by a beautiful and 
hitherto unengraved Portrait of Napoleon asieep in his Study, 
after David, and other Engravings, 





EMOIRS of NAPOLEON BUONA- 
PARTE, from the Prench of M. FAUVELET DE 


BOURRIENNE, Private Secretary to the Emperor. 

3y JOHN S. MEMES, L.L.D. F.A.S.L. Hon. M.I.R.N. A.S.A. 
&e. Author of “* The History of Sculpture, Painting, and Architec- 
ture. 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 
and Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 
*,*Thisenlarged Edition may now be considered the only complete 
translation of Bourrienne’s extraordinary work, and besides the 
various pamphlets written by Napoleon, including his “* Notes on 
Egypt,” will be found to contain an interesting L: ife of Bourrienne, 


NORMANDY. 
This Day is Man a, Price 8s. 6d. oad boards ; 
e@ paper, 5s.; royal, 
(Embellished with a beautiful View o if Mont St. Michel.) 


OURNAL of a RESIDENCE in NOR- 
MANDY, in 1829 and 16 “a 
By JAMES AUGU Es 
Forming Vol. LXV. of CONST ABLES Mise ORL ANY. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and 
Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 
Where may be had, 
Just Published, in One large V olume, 8vo. illustrated 
with numerous Engravings, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on RAILROADS, and 
INTERIOR COMMUNICATION in GENERAL. Containing 
an Account of the Performances of the different Locomotive Engines 
at, and subsequent to, the Liverpool Contest ; upwards of Two Hun- 
dred and Sixty Experiments ; with Tables of the C omparative Value 
of Canals and Rail-roads; and the Power of the present Locomo- 
tive Engines. By NICOLAS WOOD, Colliery Viewer, Member of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, &e. 











In 4 vols. . foolscap, price 1/, 8s. in clu.h boards, illustrated with 100 
ingravings of curious, rare, and interesting subjects, 

ONDINIANA; or, Anecdotes, Tracts, 

and Memorials of the Streets, Buildings, and Personages, 
connected with the History of London in all ages. 
By E. W. BRAYLEY, Esq. 

f«« Mr. Brayley’s Lor ndiniana isindeed a very interesting miscellany, 

in which the historian, the antiquary, the topographer, and the 

man of letters, will find ample and various sources to gratify each 

his peculiar appetite.’—Literary Gazette, See also Gentleman’s 

ae zine, the Monthly Review, the New Monthly Magazine &c, 

c 





ioetiay: Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
Where may be had, 
Just Published, in one very large volume, 8vo. with one Hundred 
Engravings, Price 1. 5s. half-bound, 
A Second Edition of 
THE OPERA’ PIV E CHEMIST, consisting of a 
full Practical Display of Manufacturing C hemistry, and of its de- 
ies ap lication to every branch of Manufactures. By SAMUEL 
F. G ay, Esq. Author of “The Supplement to the Pharma- 
cconaea? &e. &c. 





ESTEEMED WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
BALDWIN AND CRADOCK, PATERNOS i aigog ROW. 


ETTERS on the EVIDENCES, DOC- 

TRINES, and DUTIES of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

By O. GREGORY, LL.D. 2 vols. copy 8vo. Fifth Edition, Price 
14s. boards. 

2. MORNING COMMUNINGS with GOD for every 
Day in the Year. aa C. C. STURM, 2 vols. copy 8vo, Third Edi- 
tion, Price 16s. boar 

3. CON TEMPLATIONS on the SUFFERINGS of 
CHRIST. By the Same. With a Portrait. Copy 8vo. Price 9s. bds. 


4. SERMONS, SELECTED, ABRIDGED, and 
ADAPTED for Family Reading, and as Heads for Pulpit Use; 
suitable for every Pr: -day in the Year. By the Rev. SAMUEL 
CLAPHAM. 2 vols, “ifth Edition, Price 24s. boards, 


5. OBSERVAT IONS, CRITICAL, EXPLANA. 
TORY, and PRACTIC ie on the CANONICAL SCRIPTURES. 
By MARY CORN WE ALLIS. The Second Edition, corrected and 
enlarged, In 4 vols. 8vo. 2. 2s, boards. 


6. A PREPARATION for the LORD'S SUPPER, 
With a Companion to the Altar. Intended chiefly for the Use of 
Ladies By the Same. Second Edition. Ina neat pocket volume, 
2s. bound; or, in a superior manner, 2s. Gd. ; in black calf, 8s. ; in 
morocco, 5s, 

7. The HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
By J. B. S. CARWITHEN, B.D. of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, and 
Vicar of Sandhurst, Berks, In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 26s. boards. 

8. SERMONS, EXPLANATORY and PRACTICAL, 
on bo Thirty-Nine “Articles of the Church of England. By the 
Rev. T. WAITE, D.C.L. Chaplain to His Royal Highness the Duke 
of hassoaay. and to the Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of Ox- 
ford. In a thick 8vo. volume. 16s. boards. 

9. BIBLE GEMS; or Events and Characters taken 
from the Sacred Scriptures. By the Rev. J. STEWART, Curate of 
Sporle. 12mo. 8s. boards, 

10. A SKETCH of the DENOMINATIONS of the 
CHRISTIAN WORLD, By JOHN EVANS, LL D. The Fif- 
teenth Edition, with the Author’s last Improvements, and a fine 
Frontispiece of Eight Portraits. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

ll, The GOLDEN CENTENARY ; or, a Sequel to 

the SKETCH. By the Same. Fifth Edition, enlarged and im- 
proved, with a Frontispiece of Portraits. 5s. boards. 

12. The HISTORY of the RISE and early PRO- 
GRESS of CHRISTIANITY ; comprisin an ve uiry into its true 
Character and Design. By the Rey. SAMUE INDS, M.A. of 
roo 's College, and Vice-Principal of St. Alten? s Hall, Oxford. In 

vols, 8vo. Price 21s. boards. 

13. TALES, CHARACTERISTIC, DESCRIPTIVE, 
a6 rig fH RIC tik Re Biny of ‘An Antidote ° othe 
o' = cap 8vo, with a beautiful F: 

piece, P 6s. boards, 















of the G 
Greek Greduss For the use - Schools and Colleges. 

By the Rev. J. BRASSE, D.D. late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 

It has been the object to present in a comprehensive form, a 
manual, containing the interpretation, in Latin and English, of 
such words as occur in the principal Greek Poets ; the quantity of 
each Syllable actually or virtually marked ; an authority quoted for 
the existence and quantity of each word in ‘those writers; and those 
terms set down as synonymous which be apd to bear a similitude 
in sense to the principal word. The Works of the Greek Poets have 
been atigenyy examined, and such epithets and phrases annexed to 
each principal word Foo are of legitimate usage, and seem best cal- 
culated to emt jreek 

« The indefatigable application required in the compilation of 
the Greek Gradus is manifest; and we recommend the work as 
supplying a desideratum in our school- books, and likely to be ad~ 
yantageously used to a very wide extent.”—Literary Chronicle. 

«« Dr. Brasse has certainly conferred a lasting benefit on ail clas- 
sical students, and deserves the pe Sree for taste, learning, and 
indefatigable industry.”,— Weekly R 

Printed by A. J. Valpy, Pox ‘Sold by all Booksellers, 


Third Edition, with Improvements, 3 vols. 6vo. 2/, 5a. 
K 


+o 

REE TESTAMENT, 

with ENGLISH NOTES; containing Critical, Philolo- 
gical, and Explanatory Notes in English, from the most eminent 
Critics and Interpreters ; with Parallel Passages from the Classics, 
and with references to Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. To 
which is prefixed ashort Treatise on the Doctrines of the Greek 
Article, according to Bishop Middleton, Mr Granville Sharpe, &c. 
briefly and compendiously age eoy as applicable to the criticism 
of the New Testament. The Various Readings are recorded under 
the text. Greek and Bpglish soe are added at the end. 

By the Rev. E. VALPY, B.D. 

Two plates are added, one illustrative ‘of the Travels of the 
Apostles, and the other a Map of Judea, and a Plan of the City and 
Te eniple of Jerusalem. 

* To this third edition have been added Parallel References, 
on tet of Bishop L loyd’s little volume. 
t This work is intended for Students in Divinity, as well as the 
vibrary. 

« After a minute examination, the author of the present manual 
considers this edition of the Greek Testament as the most valuable 
of any that has yet been published, with critical and philological 
apparatus ; especially for students who wish to purchase only one 
a of the Greek T —Horne’s Intr to the 
Bible, 











Also, Second Edition, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. 21s. 

GREEK SEPTUAGINT, with the APOCRYPHA, 
wean by A.J. VALPY, from the Oxford Edition of Bos and 

olmes. 

This. Edition is handsomely printed in one volume 8vo. hot- 
pressed. For use in Churches and Chapels as well as the Library, 

“This elegantly executed volume is very correctly printed, and 
(which cannot but recommend it to students in preference to the 
incorrect Cambridge and Amsterdam reprints of the Vatican text) 
its price is so reasonable as to place it woe the reach of almost 
every one.’’—Horne’s Introduction to the B 

*,* The SEPTUAGINT and T ESTAMENT may be had 
bound in four volumes 

Printed by A. % Valpy, and Sold by all Booksellers. 





TRANSLATED into ENGLISH for iy it and COLLEGES, 
By the Rev. J. SEAG 
AITTAIRE on the GREEK 
DIALECTS. Translated into English and Abridged. 8vo. 
9s. ioe boards. 
VIGER on the GREEK IDIOMS. On the same 
pi. 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 

« This volume is compiled with much industry and judgment ; 
and altogether a more valuable service could not well have been 
rendered to the inquiring student of the classics.”—Oxford Lit. Gaz. 

3ut when they have made real advances in Greek prose, read 
over'with them the whole of Vigerus. Mr. Berry, what I now re- 
commend, is really one of the most useful parts of Education. You 
should make them rea rus in this way twice every year, for 
five, or six, or seven years.”"—Dr. Parr, See Johnstone’s Life of 
Parr. 

3. HOOGEVEEN on the anetenenen PARTICLES. 
On the same plan. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boar 

** Hoogeveen’s work on Particles fos always been considered a 
valuable aid in the study of Greek; and Mr. Seager has compressed 
and translated it in a manner which we could not desire to be better.’” 
— Spectator. 

4. BOS on the GREEK ELLIPSES, On the same 
plan. 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 

«« Mr. Seager has contrived to retain the essence of all that is be- 
neficial to the student, while he has placed it more easily within his 
reach by the orderinto which it is reduced. + Intelligence. 

«© We have no hesitation in recommending this book to the teachers 
of Greek, as the best Dictionary of ae, hah abeacu to which 
they can resort.”—Edinburgh Literary Journa 

5. HERMANN on the GREE a “METRES. On 
the same plan. 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards, 

“© My hero is Hermann; he is not only a scholar, but a philo- 
sopher of the highest order; and he ing fact da as I do, at the 
petty criticisms of puny scholars, ede in ma do not understand 
what is written by this great critic 

The five works may be Pe hased siaeeiuntae or together in 2 vols. 

Prit ated by A. J. Valpy, and Sold by all Booksellers. 












“In c consequence of repeated applications, it is intended to com- 
mence a New Monthly Subse Sige of the 
OCT. AY O EDITION OF THE 
ELPH CLASSICS 
with J VARIORUM N¢ aan 
Edited and printed by A. J. VALPY, M.A. 
‘o commence on the Ist of March, 1831. 

The DEL PHIN, BIPONT, and VA RIORUM CLASSICS are 
rendered comparatively needless by this comprehensive edition, in 
which is incorporated, for the first time, the substance of the three ; 
and the value of the Series is more particularly enhanced by the 
insertion of the Various Readings contained in all the principal 
editions of each Author. s 

The Price is 1/. 1s. each Part; large paper double. Very few 
copies are printed beyond the first subscription, which amounted 
to 983, largetand small. ‘The whole workforms 141 parts. 

The best Text is used, and not that of the Delphin, as has been 
erroneously stated.—The Delphin Notes, Interpretatio, and the 
Various Readings, are placed under the Text; and the Notes in 
the best Variorum edition are printed at the end of each Author. 

The best indices¥ are adopted, and carefully collated with the 
Text, to.remove the present numerous faults in the references, 
The reference is made tothe Book and Chapter, and not to the 

page, so that the same Index will apply to all other editions. ‘The 
Bipont Literaria Notitia, continued to the present time, is added 
to each Author 

A finely- aml head is given of such authors as could be pro- 
cured from authentic sources. Maps and illustrative woodcuts 
are inserted. There are about 200 in the whole series. 

It may be observed that a set of the Delphin alone sold at the 
Roxburghe Sale,in 1812, for above 500/., and that a uniform set of 
the Variorum cannot be obtained at any price. a ‘o collect the edi- 
tions now offered would cost many hundred pot ; whereas the 
present series will cost only 12/. 12s. per aaaatts for 11 or 12 years. 

Each Part averages 672 3 e work cannot be had in sepa- 
rate Authors, but as a whole Series. —The A uthors comprised are : 

Cicero, » Libri , Jratorii, Orationes, Epistole ad Familiares, Opera 
Phil _ —Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius—Eu- 
tropius ~ = Horatiue —Juvenalis et Persius — Livius — Lucretius — 
Nepos—Ovidius—Phwdrus—Plautus—Plinius (Senior) — Sallustius 
—Statius—Suetonius—Tacitus — Terentius — Patereulus—Virgilius 
—Apuleius—Aulus Gellius—Aurelius Victor —Ausonius—Boethius 
—Cwsar—Dictys Cretensis, &c.— Florus — Justinus — Manilius— 
Martialis — Panegyrici Veteres — Pompeius Festus — Prudentius— 
Quintus Cartius—Valerius Maximus. 

*,* As sofew copies are a, and as such a.voluminous work can. 











never perha; Dy hy P arly should be made for 
the remaining If chave Suvectiast, Mr. V. would issue Two 
peer ‘monthly, till og setis completed. 

No. 1 Preface, Subscription List, 





= ving of Cicero, a. jd stern te seen. fo by, any & gentleman who may 
An paeee fhe incomplete wf pled sos to make im- 
7 pe! 1g enpeme cop: requested peloeysill be 





raised from time to time on vail numbers 
Names 


bers in. 
toay be sént to Mr. Valpy, Red asap et ret 
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ADVERTISEMENTS TO THE SPECTATOR, 


MARCH 5, 1831, 
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‘This Day is Published, post 8vo, 
HE MODERN HUDI BRAS, 
or the evinces of REFORM. In net Cantos. 
‘ohn Murray, Albemarle Street 


This Day, 
IEUT-COLONEL MATTHEW 
STEWART’S REMARKS on the PRESENT STATE of 
AFFAIRS. 

“The author fs, indeed, a pure Whig—but it is on this very 
account that we are anxious to give his. tract whatever | — 
circulation our i may be to He ar- 
rives at our conclusion; and he uses arguments which, thou 
could not use them, may in many quarters be considered Coe 
than ours. Colonel Stewart, the very able son of a most able father 
(the celebrated Professor of Moral Philosophy), is a distant and 
calm observer of these fierce struggles in the world of politics. This 
essay, will be r, to its end by every man who once begins it.”’—No. 
of the Quarterly Review fist published, 

, . John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BW Just Pabiishea, * 16th Edition, fé¥ised and corrected to the 


resent year, 4s. 6d. ind, 
EOGRAPE HY and HISTORY. 
By a LADY; for the Use of her own Children. 

London: Printed for G. J. G. and F. Rivington ; Longman, Rees, 
and Co.; T. Cadell; Baldwin and Cradock; J, M. Richardson; 
J. Duncan; Harvey and Darton; Hurst and Co.; J. Booker; J. 
and T. Boosey ; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. ; 
Simpkin and Marshall; Sherwood and Co.; J. Souter; Poole and 
Edwards; Holdsworth and Ball; and Houlston and Son. 











3 CORRECTED ‘TO FEBRUARY, 1831. 
ctavo, Price 14s. in Cloth Boards, 


ENT’ s" ‘LONDON CATALOGUE of 

BOOKS, with their Sizes, Prices, agi Publishers. Contain- 

ing the Books Published in London, and those altered in Size or 
Price, since the year 1810 to poate! 1831, 

London: Published by Robert Bent (Executor of the late W. 

sold by Longman and Co.; Rivingtons; Baldwin and Co, ; 

Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Co. ; H. Constable, 


u 
Edinburg A ;and all Booksellers. 





This Day is Published, Price 1s. 6d. 
ETTER to the FREEHOLDERS and 
ELECTORS in the COUNTIES and BURGHS of SCOT- 
LAND, on PARLIAMENTARY REFOR M; with a Plan of 
REFORM, congenial to the LAW of SC OTL AND, and not ma- 
terially affecting PRIVATE RIGHTS. By the Author of 
LETTER to the LANDHOLDERS on the Hypother Bill. 

Printed for William Tait, Princes Street, Edinburgh ; Atkinson 
and Co. Glasgow ; and James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, London. 
A LETTER addressed to the Right Honour. 

able the EARL GREY, First Lord of His Majesty’s Trea- 

sury, on the subject of our Commercial Laws, in as far as they relate 

£0 Bankrupts and Insolvents: for the purpose of showing that they 

yor the sole Cause of the present Distressed State of our Commerce, 

and of that progressive Demoralization which is so visible in almost 
all the Trading Classes of Great Britain. 

By THOMAS FOSTER, 
London: Printed for Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 

*,* The Author treats the subject of the National Distress in a man- 
ner ‘perfectly new. Without entering into the accuracy of his calcu- 
lations, or hazarding an opinion as to the correctness of the views he 
takes, it is evident that the subject is one of much interest, and may 
be matter of great importance at the present moment: this Letter 

sb therefore me oh the attentive perusal of every Statesman, 

indeed of every class of society. 





In a few days will be Published, Price 3s. 6d. 





AN ENLARGED POPULAR EDITION (THIRD), 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
REAT BRITAIN’S CRISIS! 
REFORM: ASTRSNCER ENT. ECONOMY: THE FARMERS: 
AND LABOURING POOR, 
LETTER to the Right Honourable Sir 


JAMES GRAHAM, Bart. by the Rev. RICHARD 
WARNER, F.A.S. &c. &c. Author of ‘* Literary Recollections ;” 


(8) 
General eae ees 
Just Published, in demy 8v0 8v0. 6d, boards, 


NEW SYSsTE 3 Bs POLITICAL 


On TAXES, or PUBLIC REVENUE, the ultimate 
incidence of their payment, their disbursement, and the seats of 
their ultimate consumption. 

AN OFFICER, 
In the Military and Civil Services of the Hon. East India Company. 
* The author has diffused much new light on the great questions 
discussed, and detected important errors in the somewtsat too popular 
schools of Ricardo, and his over-zealous disciple, M*Culloch ; and 
has actually laid the foundation of a New System of Political 
Economy, which, the more it is examined, will be found approxi- 
mating nearer toperfection than the most perfect of its predecessors.” 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


COLONEL WELSA’S REMINISCENCES. 
Just Published in 2 vols. demy Sve. Price 36s. bound in cloth, and 
embellished with nearly one hundred illustrative Maps and Plates, 


ILITARY REMINISCENCES; 
extracted from A JOURNAL of nearly FORTY YEARQ’ 
ACTIVE SERVICE in the EAST INDIES 
By COLONEL JAMES-WELSH, of the Madras Estabiishment. 
“We hail with aoe yt pleasure the publication of a work so 
well qualified to afford the most important information, as ‘ The 
Military Reminiscences,’ of Colonel Welsh. The knowledge so ar- 
duously acquired, and the intelligence so practically gathered from 
nearly forty pen of active service in that country are invaluable. 
Colonel Welsh brought to his laborious task a well cultivated, a 
a liberal ‘and discerning mind, and he has given the result of his 
observations to "his countrymen with unostentatious sincerity and 
frankness; whilst the strongest assurance of the authentic ity of h;s 
record may be derived from the high character he enjoyed as a 
gallant and distinguished officer, and the talent and integrity dis- 
played in every page of the work. We have unfeigned sat sfaction 
in recommending these very interesting volumes to public favour.” 
Cheltenham Journal. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


LOGAN’S HIGHLANDS AND HIGHLANDERS. 
In Two Volumes, demy 8vo. Price 39s.; royal 8vo. Price 2/. 2s. 
a Dedicated, by Permission, to his Majesty, 
THE SCO TTISH GAEL; ; or, Celtic 
Manners as preserved among the Highlanders, Being an 
Historical and Descriptive Account of the Inhabitants, Antiquities, 
and National Peculiarities of Scotland, more particularly of the 
Northern, or Gaélic Parts of the Country, where the singular Habits 
of the Aboriginal Celts are still most tenaciously retained. Lllus- 
trated by upwards of Sixty Descriptive Plates, and accurately co- 
loured Engravings of the Costumes of the Highland Clans; with 
correct S$ ecimens and Descriptions of their respective Badges, 


Tartans, &c. &c. 
y JAMES LOGAN, 
Fellow of the octets of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

“ Mr. Logan’s work will have the good effect of clearing up many 
doubts, and of shewing the Celts and Lowlanders in a more distinct 
light than they have hitherto been relatively placed; it possesses 
also the merit of being accurate, patient in details, highly descriptive, 
and always seer Wherever there is a small collection 
of books di h of a Library, this History, oi 
the Scottish Gaél | should be added to it without loss of time.” 

s. 











“A Logg yyec of much research and ability, and replete with 
i into our Northern Antiquities, It 
deserves the ‘warmest patronage of the public, as a most meritorious, 
curious, and sterling performanuce.”—Literary Gazette. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


RTER ON THE SUGAR CANE. 
Just Published, in demy 8vo. with Illustrative Plates, 15s. Cloth, 
HE NATURE and PROPERTIES of the 
SUGAR CANEB, with Practical Directions for its Culture, 
and the Manufacture its various Products; detailing the im- 
peeved Methods of Pa yt Boiling, orga i ee he : 
also Descri nous of the Best Machinery, and useful 
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General Literature—Continied. 


aa 7 Pablished, 
r | ‘HE | THIRD OLUME of Colonel 
NAPIER’S HISTORY of the WAR in the PENINSULA, 
with hes 8vo, Price 20s. boards. 
W. Boone (from, the Strand), 29, News Bond Street. 


Now ready, in 8r0, Price Bes 6d. or on fine paper, Price 10s. 6d. 
neatly bound in cloth, 
HE ALBANIANS. A Dramatic Sketch. 
To which areadded bed apg Led EOUS POEMS. 
By GEORGE J. BENNETT, 
Of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
London : William Kidd, 6, Old Bond Street. 








In vo. 4s. 6d. 
HE FOUR DAYS OF BRUSSELS. 
By General VAN HALEN. 

To which are annexed, his Trial for alleged Treason, and several 
Important Documents. Translated and Cone from the originas 
French, at the Author’s request, by Augustus H. Beaumont. 

Printed by A. J, Valpy, and Sold by all Booksellers. 


COMPANION TO THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
Just Published, beautifully Printed and Embellished, and neatly 
bound, Price 6s. each number, 
TANDARD NOVELS.—No. I. 
Containing the “ THE PILOT,” by COOPER, complete, 6s. 
No. II. will contain ce a celebrated Story of CALEB 
WILLIAMS, Complete, Price 6s. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


MARTIN DOYLE’S NEW WORK. 
In 12mo, with Plans, Price 4s. 6d 

N ADDRESS to the LANDLORDS 

of IRELAND on Subjects connected with the Melioration 

of the Lower Orders; with an Appendix, containing Soph! gages fox 
Building Cottages, Draining, Embanking, Planting, &e. & 
Dublin: Printed for William Curry, Jun. and Co. Hurst, C hance, 

and Co. London ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, 


oO Cc I T 
THE SPRING’ IN TOWN. 


* Thold the world, but as the world, Gratiano, 
A stage, where every man must play a part.” 
Merchant of Venice. 
Saunders and Otley, Brttish and Foreign Public Library, 
Conduit Street. 


GIBBON'S ed AND FALL OF 
EMPIE Fn Es ROBERTSON’S V 
‘his Day is Published, Price 


Past IV. of GI BBON’ °g ROMAN 
EMPIRE. 
PART II. of DR. ROBE RTSON’S WORKS. 
Each work to be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, and to form 
one portable volume, demy 8vo, with a Portrait. 
Printed for T. Cadell, and the other Proprietors. 


Ina few Days, the 8rd Edition, 12mo, with a Vignette ant Portrait, 
EMOIRS OF JOHN  FREDERIC 
OBERLIN, Pastor of Waldbach, in the Ban de la Roche, 
Com led from authentic sources, chiefly French and German. 
‘o man has left behind him a more remarkable example in his 
oalian than Oberlin.” e 
«« But it is more especially to the cleeny that these memoirs hold 
forth a beautiful example. They see in them what Oberlin effected 
under ater difficulties than any Shieh they can meet with in 
Grant ritain—as ye perhaps as could be found any where in [re- 
.”—Quarterly Review, No. 
Holdsworth and Ball, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 











In 3 vols. 


Saget 





aan ROMAN 
WORKS. 








the Genera’ Management of Estates. 
By GEORGE RICHA RDSON PORTER, 
«e This volume Berens a valuable mass of scientific and practi- 
Li 





; 
*¢ A Manual for Youth ;” &c. &c. &c. 

If it please Heaven, ‘in its wisdom — Ye to inspire the 
people of these realms Nap pe ore present Administra- 
tion—a confidence with w they are  abeinde honoured, by our 
Honest King, God bless hunt (the epithet is a homely one, but as 
Junius said of his — of Lord Chatham, “it will wear well,”’) my 
countrymen a ope (under Providence) to experience, ere long, 
the blessings of Reform: Retrenchment: Economy : and the Relief 
of Public Distress. If the Nation at large do not support them—but, 
I leave it to others to pronounce the probable result ! 

London: Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
Paternoster Row. 





Just Published b: 
HENRY COLBU saa and RICHARD BENTLEY, 


> 

{ ,OMPLE TION POLAR 
J YAGES.—CAPTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAGE to the 

PAC IFIG. per BEHRING’S STRAIT, for the purpose of Dis- 

covery, and of Co-operating with the Expeditions under Captains 

Parry aud Franklin, With numerous Plates, Engraved by Finden, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE RIGHT 
HONOURABLE SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, Bart, 
With fac-similes of upwards of 200 Autographs. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


Ill. 
THE TUILERIES. 
An Historical Romance. 
By the Authoress of * Hungarian Talgs.””_ In 3 vols, post 80, 
IV 


LIFE OF HENRY FUSELI, Esq. M.A. R.A, 
By JOHN ANOWLE S, Esq. F.R.S. one of his Executors. 
3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


THE SIAMESE TWINS. 
A Tale of the Times, By the Author of * Pelham,” ‘ Pau} 
Clifford,” &c. with humorous Illustrations. 
ond Edition, 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 
Iso in oo Days. 


MAJOR KEPPEL'S NABBATIVE ae a JOURNEY 
ROSS THE BAL 
In@ “wt 8v0. “— Map — Plates. 


THE PREMIER 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


DR. mg apd A CABINET CYCLOPJEDIA. 
This Day, Price 6s, the 84 and concluding Volume of the 
ISTORY of MARITIME and INLAND 
DISCOVERY, ia 3 vols. 

Being Volume edioeg Vie “Dr. Lanpyer’s Capinet CycLopm@pia." 
The mes of the Cabinet Cyclopedia are— 
XIV. A PEL ISLN. NARY DISCOURSE ONT THE STUDY OF 
URAL PHILOSOPHY. By J. F.W. HERSCHEL, 


ow 

XIII. uve OF THE WESTERN WORLD, Vol. I.— 
UNITED STATES of AMERICA, 

XII. Xv. Fm ag ayo! 7 FRANCE, 3 Vols. By E.E. CROWE. 


and I 
tl, XI. HISTORY OF Crepe DISCOVERY. Vols. I. & II. 
F ; ae RLANDS, By THOMAS 





IX. OUTLI RY. 1 Vol 
VIII, SIR re ag oh MACKINTOSH'S HISTORY OF ENG- 
I. IV. wistORt ol of SCOTLAND, in 2 vols. By Sir WALTER 


aes DOMESTIC BOGKOMY.- w KA 
» MECHANICS. TERand Dr. LARDNER. 
VI, LIVES of BRI WYERS. By H. ROSCOE a 
VII: CITIES ‘and TOWNS of the WORLD. 2 Vole Volt. 
To be Published, 
April l.—HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. By Dr. 
May 3,—HISTORY of ENGLAND, Vol. LI. By the Right Hod» 


Printed for and Co. and Joha Taylor. 


DONOVAN, Esq. Vol. I, 





cal is, i indeed, a compendium of every thing inte- 
ped relative to > coleetial rr and ame Entelli- 





att ‘We can altogether recommend this volume as a most valuable 
addition to the library of the home West India merchant, as well 
as that of the resident planter.”—Literary Gazette. 

«* This work may be considered one of the most valuable books 
that has yet issued from the press connected with colonial interests ; 
indeed, we know no greater serv ice we could render West India 

than in the study of Mr. Porter’s 
volume.””— Spectator. 

«« The work before us contains such valuable, scientific, and prac- 
tical information, that we have no doubt it will finé a place in the 
library of every planter poe person connected with our sugar colo- 
nies,’’—Monthly Maga 

Published by Se Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, 


Just Published by Mr. VALPY, and may be had of all Booksellers, 
2 thick vols, 8vo. 1/. 4s. ; royal paper, 1/7. 11s, 6d. 

AM MII LEXICON GRACUM, 
Pra h ges ce et Reale, cui pro basi substrate: sunt Con 
HOMERIC; cura J. M, DUNCAN, 

U pe aispgd yt er with the ERNESTI HOM ER 
That portion of Damm's Lexicon which is devoted to the eluci- 
dation of Pindar, has already appeared in a separate form as an 
eps to Mr. Huntingford’s , Valuable edition of that poet; and 

t has been to the of the new edition of the 
comma Lexicon, that they wou ‘do an acceptable service to litera- 
ture by a separate publication of the large division of their author 
which is devoted to the Iliad and Odyssey. There are many 
scholars also who devote. themselves with peculiar attachment 
to the study of Homer's writings, and who, being possessed of 
Ernesti’s or other octavo editions of that t, would willingly 
render them complete by Damm’s Lexicon of a corresponding size. 
So furnished, their Homeric Library may be said to want nothing. 

2. NOVUM TESTAMENTUM, GR2ECE, Recog- 
novit atque insignioris Lectionum Varietatis et ‘Argumentorum 
Notationes subjunxit i C. KNAPPIUS. Cr. 8vo. large type, 6s, 
boards, or 6s. 6d. bound. 

3. TIMI LEXICON VOCUM PLATONICA- 
RUM, Edidit et Animadversionibus illustravit D. RUHNKENIUS. 
Bvo. 48. 6d. sewed. 

4, SCHOLIA IN PLATONEM, Collata ad Codices 
optimos ab IMM, BEKKERO, 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 


FAMILY LIBRARY. 


This Day is Published, Illustrated with highly finished Engravings, 
from the Sketches of PROUT, and Wooicuts from Designs of 


TITIAN, 
XX. 

















A MILY LIBRARY, No. 
Being SKETCHES from VENETIAN "HISTORY, Vol. I. 
«“« Mr. Murray’s Family Library. A title which, from the valuable 
and entertaining matter the collection contains, as well as from the 
careful style of its execution, it well deserves. Nofamily, indeed, 
in which there are children to be brought up, ought to be without 
this Library, as it furnishes the readiest resources for that education 
which ought to accompany or succeed that of the Nemsten -school or 
the academy, and is ly more ducive than either to the 
cultivation of the intellect.” —Monthly Review, Feb. 1831. 
Volumes now Published, 5s. each :-— 
I, and II,——LIFE of BUONAPARTE 
111._—ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
IV. Aut |—sRITISH ARTISTS. 
v. V1, and ier Oay of the JEWS. 
VII.——INSECTS. 
II.—COURT ana cae of BUONAPARTE. 
RVING’S COLUMBUS. 
SOUTHEY'S NELSON, 
BRITISH PHYSICIANS. 
jem ET INDIA 
DEMONOLOGY and WITCHCRAFT. By 


Sir Wa ae 
XVII.——LIFE and VELS of BRUCE. 
XVI IRVING'S | COMPANIONS of CO- 


x DTAMILY DRAMATIOES, ou 1 gpI, aloe 
with o> teers ‘and adapted to to Pamity tending by 











’ RECOLLECTIONS OF THE oy den 
Pe Day was Lt tae Fee a anaes 
y J. CAWTHORN, 


ECOLLECTIONS oF SEVEN ‘YEARS’ 
RESIDENCE at the MAURITIUS, or ISLE of FRANCE. 


¢¢ It'is a source of satisfaction to us to be able to recommend it as 
one of the most elegant pieces of composition that ever flowed from 
the female pen.—The Isle of France is what Mr. Moore wouid call 
a gem of the ocean, it is all beauty and brilliancy; its sky is without 
a cloud ; its mountains assume the most grotesque forms, and stand 
right out from the azure Heavens; its waters are perfect crystal, 
and leap from rock to rock ; the ocean which surrounds it is trans- 
parent, and its depths are closed with forests of coral of the most 
beautiful and diversified forms. Its birds are of the loveliest dyes ; ; 
its fruits of the most luscious flavour and in the greatest abundance.”” 
&c. &c.—Examiner, Feb. 19, 1881. 


INTERLINEAR Lhe TESTAMENT. 
This day is Published, in 8vo. Price . sewed, Part I. contain- 
ing the Gospel of St. Matthew, I. to XVI. of 
HE TRIGLOTT NEW TESTAMENT, 
INTERLINEAR—consisting of the Original Greek frat 
the Text of Griesbach, the Latin principally of Montanus, and the 
English of the heer Version accommodated to the Greek 
Idiom, with Notes. 
Also, >, recently Published, the following 
INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS on LOCKE’S 
SYSTEM. 

FRENCH—Sismondi: the Battles of Cressy and Poictiers. 

ITALIAN —Stories from Italian Writers. 

LATIN—Phedrus’s Fables of Esop — Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
Book I.—Virgil’s AEneid, Book I,—Parsing Lessons to Virgil 
Ceesar’s Invasion of Britain—Tacitus’ 's Life o' f Agricola, Part I. 

GREEK—Lucian’s Sel rs s Iliad, Book I 
—Parsing Lessons to H Xenophon’s M ook I.— 
Herodotus, Sel An Essay E of o System. 

Each volume 2s. 6d. in boards. The London Latin Grammar 
Price 2s, 6d. cloth The London Greek Grammar, &s. 6d. cloth. 

Printed for John Tagore U oer Gower Street, and sold by 
HM ers. 

















"BRITTON AND PUGIN’S PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF 
ONDON, REDUCED TO HALF-PRICE. 
RCHI TECTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
of the PUBLIC BUILDINGS of LONDON ; accompanied 
by eg aed Descriptive Accounts of each Eilifice. 
By TTON, F.S.A. and A. PUGIN, Architect. 

The Work pom A of One Hundred and roy Bm’ + Sagangs in 
Outline, beautifully executed by J. Le Keux, 7 , C. Gladwin, 
&c. from Drawings and Measurements by A. Pagins G. Cattermole, 
and other eminent artists. The His erteal and ees Accowata 
are by J. Penttoe, F.S.A., Joueph Gwilt, | FP ap yoy a 
&c. and w f the Churches of St. 
Paul, Westnineter Abbey," St ‘Martin, St. Stephen, S Bride, St. 
Luke, Chelsea, St. Pancras, Marylebone, the Tetople, &c.; also 
copious Historical and Descriptive Accounts and E: raviny of all 
the London Theatres, all the Lwin mah wr, the New London, 
the Terraces in Re; pale Park, *th: , the Council "Orfice, law 
Courts, Diorama, Colosseum, C Carlton House, Bei merset House, Col- 
lege of Physicians, both old and new, Westminster Hall, "Mansion 
House ; also of the Houses and G of the of Ux- 
bridge, Thomas Hope, Esq. John Soane, Esq. John Nash, a &c. 

‘wo Vols. Demy 8vo. c loth 2. 12s. 6d. Published at Sl. 5s. 

Two Vols. Im, 8vo, Jarge paper cloth, 42.43. Published at 8/. Bs. 
Two Vols. 4to. Proofs on India Pay of sie very few remain), 
cloth, 71.7s.. Pub hed a . 14s. 

CHURCH AbcuIreoTuss. 

1. NEALE and LE KEUX’S VIEWS of the COL- 
LEGIATE and PAROCHAL CHURCHES of Great Britain, with 

1 and A Ninety-six Plates, at the 
pon a reduced 


rices. 
Vols, Ropal ve 8vo. in un 8 Price 2. = 100. Published at ~ 


Vols. Ri to. Proofs on I rrangin; 
be Britt Dy “ athedrals) in cloth, Price 52. shePubllghed at 18 
re > ist of Books at ratis, 
P re aytali, 84, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
ron, at the Office of Mr, Crowzs, 
vey the said Josuru Caxton, at 4, 

















